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In Florida’s Best Fishing and Hunting 


Areas = Catering to Sportsman and Vacationist 


COLLIER FLORIDA HOTELS 


LORIDA FISHING? See how thoroughly Collier 

Hotels cover the West Coast’s most famous fish- 
ing centers—Ten Thousand Islands fishing at Ever- 
glades—Useppa Island and Boca Grande Pass— 
Punta Gorda, Sarasota, Bradenton and Tampa. Inte- 
rior Lake fishing at Lakeland. Gulf Stream fishing 
from West Palm Beach. Salt water, fresh water— 
tarpon, sailfish, marlin, bass, kingfish, mackerel, 
snook—whatever you're after—a Collier, Florida 
Hotel will put you right next to it and make every 
arrangement for you. 

Excellent quail shooting—also deer, panther and 
bear down in the Everglades. Right at the very best 
fishing and sporting centers—Collier Florida Hotels 
cater to, and KNOW HOW to serve and satisfy the 
real sportsman. 

Trapshooting, golf, bathing, all Florida’s sports 
and diversions also to be enjoyed. Bring the family. 
Fine standards of cuisine and service—and moder- 
ate rates 











Hotel Manatee River . . Bradenton 
Hotel Tampa Terrace . . . Tampa 
Hotel Sarasota Terrace . . Sarasota 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace * Lakeland 


Hotel Royal Worth . W. Palm Beach 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor . Punta Gorda 
Hotel Dixie Court e W. Palm Beach 


Hotel Floridan . . . . . Tampa 
Gasparilla Inn . . . Boea Grande 
Everglades Inn - « « Everglades 
UseppalInn . . . . Useppa Island 
Red & Gun Club . . . Everglades 


Hauling in a baby tarpon at Boca Grande 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


Old Rex retrieving at Punta Gorda 






@ LAKELAND 
Aolel Lakeland Tenace 

















PUNTA GORDA 
CO Carlee Harbor Moiel 


| @BOCA GRANDE 
won ISLAND 
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—" Yann sane tennant 3 " 
Rates (depending on hotel) from $6 & $7 
American—$2.50 & $3.50 European. Write ho- 
tels or apply travel agents or 

New York Office, 220 qonmonpD 
W. 42nd Street, — 
Wise. 7-2000. 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


TAKING STOCK 


HIS has been one of the poorest 
game seasons ever experienced in 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 


CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


any bigger than robins—that is, where they 
have managed to keep going—though in 
most places where they have been planted 
they have disappeared entirely in the last 


the east. Heretofore, 

when the woodcock 
didn’t come down as they 
had in former years, or 
when the grouse were a lit- 
tle thin, we always had John 
Pheasant to fall back on. 
But this year even the 
pheasant failed us. 

Of course the pheasant 
can be replaced. Pheasants 
respond to artificial propa- 
gation methods like ducks 
take to water. 

The greatest source of 
anxiety among sportsmen 
here in the east is the tragic 
decline of the ruffed grouse. 
A murderous blight is on this 
king of upland game birds. 

This curious malady, dis- 
ease, or whatever it is, 
struck with all the swift- 
ness and deadliness of a dia- 
mond-back rattler. 

As late as mid-September 
there seemed to be the usual 
fine crep of birds in the fa- 
vorite covers. 

Little more than a month 
later, however, these same 
covers were practically bar- 
ren of birds. Dead birds 
were picked up in the woods 
before they were discovered 
by nature’s scavengers. A 


| 
| 





THE SQUARE CIRCLE PLEDGE 


1 I pledge myself to observe 
state and Federal fish and 
game laws strictly to the letter, 
for I believe that only by individ- 
ual observance of these laws can 
I help restore and improve fishing 
and hunting conditions. 
2 I pledge myself at all times to 
consider myself an ally of the 
state and Federal fish and game 
conservation departments, and will 
report violations and _ violators 
without fear or favor. 


3 I pledge myself to distribute 
grain in my favorite covers 
during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can re- 
sist almost any weather. 
4 During the dead of snow-cov- 
ered winter I pledge myself to 
construct at least one shelter in 
each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under 
which I shall scratch away the 
snow and ice and expose the sand 
and gravel which a game bird 
needs with its feeding. 
5 I pledge myself to fire at least 
twenty-five shells each year in 
the off-shooting season at harmful 
hawks, owls, crows, stray hunting 
cats and other predators, for I 
know that these take heavy toll of 
our game. 
6 I pledge myself never to leave 
behind me in the woods or 
fields any dangerous fire hazards 
in the form of smoldering cigar- 
ette stubs, match ends, cigar butts 
or pipe ashes, and I shall always 


of dry grass, weeds and shrubbery 
from the land, for I know that 
this does e land no particular 
good, and does do our song and 
game birds definite harm by rob- 
bing them of their seasonal food 
supply and natural protective cov- 
ering from predators. 
8 I pledge myself always to re- 
spect landowners’ rights, ask 
Permission to enter upon fand or 
Stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock 
or any other property of landown- 
ers—and im case any damage 
should result through accident, I 
shall promptly report same and 
make satisfactory settlement. In 
short, I pledge ert to live up 
to the 
sportsman , a — “letter, knowing 
this to be the erlying princi- 
ple = the SOUARE CIRCLE. 
g A mber of the local 
SQUARE. CIRCLE club in my 
community, I pledge myself to 
take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIR- 
CLE and to teach them what I 
have learned about the safe and 
skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and 
hunt. In short, I shall take plea- 
sure in passing on to tomorrow’s 
sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fish- 
ing that I have had to pick up 
through blundering, unguided ex- 
— 
10 ! pledge myself to vote 
‘sotun (or if not yet of vot- 
ing age, as soon as I am, I pledge 





two iron winters. 

Our best upland hope is 
the pheasant, it seems to me. 
The ringneck pheasant, be- 
ing only a semi-wild game- 
bird, gets along very well 
rubbing shoulders with Civ- 
ilization. John Pheasant 
doesn’t mind in the least 
coming up into your back- 
yard to glean crumbs from 
the family table. Yet a 
tough winter, such as was 
experienced last year, fol- 
lowed by a cold wet spring, 
apparently reduced the 
pheasant population in the 
east to a point lower than 
it has been for many years. 


ND now comes a new 

threat to our game- 
bird supply—a threat that 
has made itself noticed 
with no little alarm in the 
east in recent years. This 
threat to our game-bird sup- 
ply is being made indirect- 
ly by fox hunters. By “fox 
hunters” I do not mean our 
good friends of the back- 
lots who pursue Reynard 
with hound-dog and gener- 
ous doses of chilled 4’s in 
full-choke barrels. I refer 
to the ritzier breed of fox 





pitiful scattering of birds B is \ 
flushed before hunters’ guns. = a reeony si extinguished be 1 or C 
It wasn’t much fun shoot- | 7 I pledge myself to discourage 


ing even when, the rare op- | 
portunity for a shot was 
presented. 

Some of us, after the first 
day or two of fruitless 
search in rich cover, forswore further 
grouse hunting. It seemed that such hardy 
birds as remained, able to resist the 
scourge of the blight, were sorely needed 
for next year’s seed. 

So acute became the situation that the 
Governors of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts closed their seasons ahead of the reg- 
ular exit dates. 

Certainly it will take some time for 
the ruffed grouse to return from its 
present precarious position on the edge 
of extinction. In the meantime, science 
seems baffled, apparently unable to make 
head or tail of the cause, or causes, of this 
savage decimation. 

We speak of the grouse “cycle” as a sort 
of necessary phenomenon, an unavoidable 
curse. Yet this complacent view no longer 
seems to offer a satisfactory answer. After 
all, people at one time felt that yellow fever 
and smallpox were unavoidable diseases as 
far as the human race was concerned. Yet 
we learned better. 

The whole trouble about the grouse situ- 
ation is that here is a wild game-bird that 
cannot be propagated. All this talk of rais- 
ing grouse in captivity for subsequent re- 





see that my campfire is wet down 


at all times, and prevent when- 
ever possible, the spring burning 


myself to vote against) any state 


hunters who club up on 
or Sen- 





lease into the wild is sheerest nonsense. 
We may as well face facts—not be senti- 
mental about it—not break our necks try- 
ing to do the impossible. Instead, it is far 
more intelligent—and more resultful—to 
help where help may practically be applied. 

If science can discover a way to combat 
the scourge which strikes down the grouse 
at periodic intervals—here we may get 
somewhere. 

If science can discover how to make 
grade-A grouse cover more favorable for 
the natural propagation of these wild 
game-birds—here again we may find a 
satisfactory answer to the problem. 


ACING the next step in realism—sup- 

posing the grouse cycle is something we 
can't do anything about. What then? The 
Hungarian partridge has demonstrated that 
he’s a local proposition. His natural propa- 
gation cannot be forced in a locality un- 
suited to his ideas of what a homeland 
should be. 

Bob White is in the same boat. I 
have seen the pathetic remnants of plant- 
ings of Bob White in Westchester Coun- 
ty, N. Y. Poor little spindly birds not 


ator who sponsors or favors any 
bill or measure that denies the 
freeborn American his right to 
» possess and bear firearms. 


large acreages and import 
foxes (to the point of 
devastating concentration) 
all for the sport of assem- 
bling jauntily at hunt break- 
fasts and later taking rol- 
licking rides behind hound- 
packs to the tune of “Tally-ho!” 

Fox hunting of this sort is a delightful 
and legitimate sport, certainly. But when 
such hunt clubs import foxes to a point 
where game-birds can’t be raised or propa- 
gated even artificially over a large area— 
here I say a halt should be called. 

And when such a hunt club has the un- 
adulterated gall to pay its flunkies so 
much a head to kill deer illegally—deer 
whose scent distracts hounds’ noses while 
trailing the fox, thereby spoiling the fun 
of the chase—this smells aplenty. 

Thus at times goes machine-organized 
conservation—and perhaps that’s as good 
a reason as any why there is a SQUARE 
Circe today, with thousands of SQUARE 
CrrcLE members scattered throughout the 
country, not only to uphold the Ten Com- 
mandments of SQUARE CiIRCLE themselves, 
but to see (to the best of their ability) 
that others also abide by them .. . or else! 

Incidentally, letters constantly flow in 
asking how to join the SQUARE CIRCLE. 
Information on this point is furnished in 
small space in every issue of Fietn & 
STREAM, in the advertising columns, easily 
spotted by the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia. 
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UR: PFLUEGER TACKLE 


} : PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER" 
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27-lb. Roballo (Snook) 
caught with Pflueger 
Supreme Reel by W. 
K. Price, Jr., Orlando, 
Florida. 










@ Take a tip from old-timers— 
there’s a big difference in the 
way Pflueger Lures are more suc- 
cessful in making big catches, 
and there’s a big difference in the 
better way you can handle line 
with a finely balanced Pflueger 
Reel. That’s why successful 
anglers prefer Pflueger Reels and 
Baits—built from generations of 
experience. 

Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, 
Lines, Leaders, Rods—for every 
kind of fishing in fresh or salt 
water and for every angler’s 
needs—have made Pflueger 


A Great Name in Tackle 
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Fishing Guide— 
Pocket Catalog 








! 
Pflueger SUPREME PIPPIN WOBBLER PAL-O-MINE MINNOW ; } ~ a — 
PU... ccccehasaees $25.00 = finishes. Size y% . 3 sizes—1s5 finishes. 1 Mfg. Company 
FICE. ceccccccoes eac Prices..........60¢ to 85¢ i Fishing Tockl 
LUMINOUS WEIGHTED : ~~ A re 
TANDEM Pfiveger MEDALIST 1 Sse Pekengare”* 
N as : Pric Pflueger CAPITOL i 
©. 2998—Sizes_ 1 /o—1. 4 sizes. Prices 1 Dept. FS-1 Akron, Ohio 
Prices, 55e—60c each. $4.50 to $8.00 a SOEs dacncenk pare i > seg SEF pe Rar ah eh 
No. 1988 ........-. > . 
Pflueger AKRON Pfiveger TEMPLAR Ws, MANE <i necccsna 12.00 ; Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 156, 
No. lt yd.. ‘ a Y! No. 14 19 “— — : - 
No. 1894—8o yd.... 6. ) 50 PEE, csucidcnccanstnatscnctdudimbbawekamin 
No. 1893L—6o yd. No 1 420\445— Pflveger OHIO i 
Light Spool. ...... 6.00 SS 39.00 No. 1978—250 yd...$6.00 ' 
; ED SE ee 
Se at ; Seen ee ee pages 
foot, = a Sn AE ‘3! EO Pa Oe State 
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EXTRAS 
BEAR 


horses 
Now booking Spring 
planes Hunts. If you’re real- 
and boats ly looking for big 
included game, then come to 
Alaska for a giant 
Kodiak. Finest big 
game region on the 


















ord trophies ! Abund- 
ant game! Individ- 
ually planned parties, 
exclusively. 








WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 


ALASKA GUIDES. Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA . Box F . Anchorage, Alaska 





HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR, punta conn 


SPORTSMAN’S hotel in a sportsman’s country | 
—one of the finest and loveliest resorts on the 
West Coast—THE spot for an all-around Florida 
vacation. 
A select, restricted clientele——a charmingly in- | 
formal, congenial atmosphere. Quail shooting Nov. 
20th to Feb. 15th. The guides almost guarantee the 


Kodiak-Bear-Hunts 


FRED A. HENTON 
Independent Guide 
KODIAK ALASKA 





limit bag. On Charlotte Harbor with excellent salt 
and fresh water fishing a few minutes away. Bathing | 
from hotel. Own 18-hole golf course. Tennis, traps 
and skeet—all sports and diversions. Table and 
service of particular excellence. A Collier Florida 
Hotel (see other advertisement). On Tamiami Trail. 
Reservations or booklet, write G. Floyd Alford, 





VISIT INDIA 


The Paradise of Big Game Hunting 
Do you wish to bag either bison, tiger, panthers. bear, 
wildboar, 5g : cheetal aes. deer or feathered 
Gn ? If so, E. P. Curtiss, of Detroit, recommends: 

: LATIF, 46 PE ae me A Street, BOMBAY, India. 
Sehptndtios may be obtained on big game hunting in 
comfort and movie photography trips in the famous 
forests of C.P., Kashmir and other parts of India. Best 
season Dec. to May. Mr. Latif is an experienced hunt- 
er of Indian big game. 





Manager, Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, Flor- | 
ida, or N. Y. Office, 220 W. 42 St., Wisconsin 7-2000. 


Special Rates for Early Season Hunting and Fishing 
* 





Charlotte Harbor Trapshooting Tournament Jan. 13-15 | 








F. J. BURGHARD HARRY PRY 
Owner Superintendent 


at 4 Seized and orl Vs) } 
a As. Seized and Sold for Taxes £2 
Pheasant Shooting Be ae ees rhe treat 

$76 buys 25 acres hunting camp 

= 8 PO 228 buys bie lake frontage 

Our 20th Annual List just issued in the form of a 20-page 


Fenced-in Private Preserve booklet describes the above and many other choice properties 


FOR SALE 
HUNTING RESERVE 


18,000 ACRES 


Part of tract heavily timbered. Located 
seven miles east of New Bern, N. C., 
on paved highway. Railroad and deep 
water transportation nearby. An abun- 
dance of deer, fox, coon, quail, squirrel, 
wild turkey, opossum, and other small 
game. Good fishing and duck shooting 
close by. Estimated twenty million feet 
timber, mostly pine, on reserve. For 
quick sale $3.00 per acre. Cash. 


Write Box 31, Goldsboro, N. C. 








offered FS i. The ——s aS the — 
Sele j ad f rice as! perfect title, no mor’ e. eautifully situate 
Selected pheasants shippe d lor SS and fishing camps where there is real sport; summer 


dinner part ies cottage ates: ye wooded acreages. Row } the time to 


invest in C ADA’ S minerals, forests and farms. Small 
Pheasants for stocking or breeding money parments if desired. Pert cees 3 nappa TODAY 





Live, healthy arrival guaranteed. TAX SALE SERVICE 728 Room ees 
ORONTO. CANADA 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. #1, Freehold, N. J. — 


Send for circular. 





QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, including 
private bath. Rates reasonable. 


L. F. RHEM 


“Morrisville Plantation” Andrews, S. C. 











a 

















RABBIT HUNTERS ||| ARUNDEL SHOOTING PRESERVE 


Duck, Deer and Quail shooting 


Here’s your camp to hunt the big snowshoe rabbits 2 

ind enjoy the splendors of the Adirondacks in the Bass and Trout fishing 

winter. Warm camps, modern conveniences. Rate $3 

per day, including guides and dogs. Also excellent A large plantation home, fourteen miles from George- 
town, &. C. Good guides & boats. Electric lights & 


tipup fishing for pike. Fourteen-mile lake. For book- 


Jet address B. J. Kelly private baths. Best of home cooking. Also cottages to 


rent. For terms apply to— 


KELLY’S CAMP H. CARRAWAY 


e HUNTERS e 


SHOOT QUAIL 


in Williamsburg and Clarendon Counties 
$10.00 per day 
R. B. Lesesne, Greelyvilie, S. C. 

















; J. 
Hamilton County Long Lake, N. Y. Arundel Plantation Georgetown, 8. C. | | 
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Come on down—the fishing's fine. Fishing 
in lake and river for big-mouth bass. Or | 
hs fishing in Bay and Gulf for dozens of varieties 
of food and game fish. . . tarpon, amberjack, 
kingfish, channel bass, trout, mackerel, robalo | 
—anything you want. And you'll like St. | 


f; 

Petersburg in other ways, too. Climate, ac- Your “Sail” is waiting in West Palm Beach 
commodations, Cy costs, sports. Send for -center of the Gulf Stream "Sailfish Sector” 
) 


booklet today. Mail the coupon. 





SAI LFISH Fifteen minutes from home, five minutes from the dock, 

a mile or less to sea and you're in the world’s finest 
| D E R BY big-game fishing grounds-—the “Sailfish Sector’ —of the 
| Gulf Stream. Twelve months out of the year, anglers 
JAN. 24 to FEB. 14, 1937 here are richly rewarded—and frequent tournaments 
add enjoyable competition to the sport. 


H. Y. Scott, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Send general booklet [] Fishing 
booklet [] 









Name soceccessosensenecsossonscsoossooonssosooosscacosseneceseee Fishing’s Most unique contest . . with 


over $2,000 worth of prizes at stake. 
Address World Famous “Silver Sailfish” Trophy. Sailfish and Marlin . . An average of over 2,500 registered catches annually. 


Sines a bed length Charter boats, fully equipped . . . all bait and special tackle furnished 





and weight divisions 


Other Finny Fighters . . Over 600 varieties frequent West Palm Beach waters. 
No entry fees . . Open to all. 


Docks, piers, inlets, jetties yield a veritable treasure trove day and night. 











WINTER FISHING TOURNAMENT Fresh Water Fishing . . Surrounding fresh water lakes and canals offer finest 
Nov. 1 to April 1. fishing . . . featuring voracious black bass up to ten pounds. 
Open to visitors without charge. Hunting . . Doves, Quail and Ducks are numerous . . Cats, Deer and Wild 
d 


awarded each season. 


The map below shows how the Gulf Stream, ° 
sweeping up from the Caribbean, passes closest 

= ©he BO N -A | R to Florida's coast at West Palm Beach. WHERE THE GULF STREAM IS NEAREST SHORE 
7 f ¢ 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





| Trophies in 26 classes Turkeys in nearby Everglades . . Trained Guides . Skeet Shooting all year 
| 


—" 


Sportsmen! Come to 


win 


























, ; ‘ a 1 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (2) 
"Where it's Indian Summer All Winter —.. The City of 
UGUSTA, GEORGIA and The Bon- , FISHING WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Air are synonymous with an ideal : : 
winter vacation. Remarkable climate. = Please Send Full Details on Items Checked at Left. 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS .. . GOLF RECREATION 
AT ITS BEST .. . Excellent fishing .. . RENTALS Name 
Quail, Dove shooting, Raccoon, Opossum LIVING COSTS Address 
and Deer hunting in season. ¥ ™ 
HEALTH . . 
100 outside rooms—Reasonable rates City State 
Write for Booklet 
JOHN F. SANDERSON S 
President and General Manager | if you tto m 
° | . . 
YOU MUST GO WHERE OF ae excellent fishing in Boca Grande, 


FREE GOLF TO WEEKLY GUESTS 








Captiva and Charlotte Harbor waters. For 
world-famous tarpon fishing (in spring) 
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EVERGLADES—FLORIDA’S PeevsTeN paoerconeh peice 
93 FINE ST HUNTING & FISHING FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET USEPPA ISLAND 3 INN, BOCA GRANDE 
+ & OPEN NEW YEARS TO EASTER REASONABLE RATES 
ra @ Ten Thousand Islands, a true fisherman's para- FLORIDA FLORIDA 
ws S dise. N sick . Excellent tarpon fishing in 
ng eines de ae annanee to Everglades Na- BLACK BASS FISHING COMPLETE WINTER RESORT FACILITIES 


tional Park. 1 hour from Miami. Lake fishing, Fish for LARGE MOUTH BLACK 
av saitiney Rantnnina anny Leen aatoren BASS in Famous LAKE OKEECHO- 
Golf. 2 fine hostelries for sportsmen. Make all BEE and the KISSIMMEE RIVER. 
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| For particulars address 
ROD AND GUN CLUB, EVERGLADES, FLORIDA | CIVITAN CLUB OKEECHOBEE, FLA. || NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
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Get “Set” to Land a 


FLORIDA 


Tarpon or Sailfish! 











y ¥~ your skill against the “Big Ones.” 
3,571 miles of Coast Line inlets, keys 
and bayous offer unequalled salt water 
fishing and 35,000 inland lakes and 
tropical rivers abound with fresh water 
game fish. 

Experts advise you where and when 
the best fishing and hunting is available 
in Florida and the Southeast during the 
winter season at Fishing And Hunting 
Information Bureau, Pennsylvania 
Station, New York City, Telephone — 
Pennsylvania 6-6000. 

GO BY TRAIN — FARES ARE LOW 


SHIP YOUR AUTO — FOR 
DETAILS ASK TICKET AGENT 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 











IDEAL FLORIDA HOME 





in the heart of Florida’s 
SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


The hill and lake region where big-mouth bass bite 

where quail, turkey and deer hunting is at its 
best. This magnificent home in excellent condition 
is offered at only $30,000. 


S. F. GUERNSEY—Realtor—ORLANDO 
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THE HOSPITALITY OF 
NEW YORK AT ITS BEST 


WILD TURKEY! preseeve. 
i PRESERVE... 
WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chance at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 

For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 


| N.Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6-2060 








Hunting Lodge with 250 Acres 


FINE SHOOTING TERRITORY 


Six rooms ; all modern conveniences. Completely 
and artistically furnished. Two servant houses 
and stable. Beautiful surroundings. Price six 
thousand dollars, terms. Will lease for season. 


Colonial Plantation Albany, Georgia 




















A FINE 
THIRTY STORY 
HOTEL 


in the Grand Central Zone 
OPPOSITE THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
® 
Transient Rates 
Single, $4 . . Double, $6 


Featuring two-room suites 
from $8 daily. Serving Pantries, 
Electric Refrigeration 
s 
Special monthly and_ yearly 

rates 


we 
Excellent Restaurant 
and 
Duplex Cocktail Lounge 
Air Conditioned 


Pyverly 


125 EAST 50th STREET @ NEW YORK 
William A. Buescher, Manager 
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Ever see a great 


Field Trial? 


It’s a wonderful and thrilling sight; and 
you can see it right in your own home, 
or in your club rooms. Tell the Chair- 
man of your entertainment committee 
to get from Field & Stream 


THE 1935 COCKER 
AND SPRINGER 
FIELD TRIALS 


Taken at the field trial held at Fishers 
Island October 21-22, 1935 by the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion; and at the field trial held at Ver- 
bank, New York, October 25-26, 1935 by 
the Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club 
of America. 

This is one of the most enjoyable pic- 
tures of its kind ever made, and is a 
picture of great practical value to 
owners of dogs of these breeds. It shows 
the way the great field trials are run, the 
way dogs are handled and what is ex- 
pected of them—and, of course, some of 
the world’s finest spaniels in action. 

It is one of the latest additions to the 
most remarkable collection of pictures 
of their kind in existence—Field & 
Stream Library of Motion Pictures of 
Hunting & Fishing. 

40 pictures, 16 and 35 mm., available 
on terms that cost club nothing. 

Send for catalogue NOW 
FIELD & STREAM ———S FAS. Dar 


515 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing the FIELD 
& STREAM Library of Motion Pictures of Hunting 
and Fishing, with terms. 













































You will find that New York 
has more to offer when you 
stop at the Savoy-Plaza. This fa- 
mous hotel provides unrivalled ex- 
cellence in the spacious comfort of 
its cheerful rooms, in its tempting 
cuisine, its thoughtful service .. . 
With Central Park at your door, the 
Savoy-Plaza is convenient to all 
you want to see and do in town — 
fine shops, Radio City, theatres 
nearby. Subways and buses handy; 
fifteen minutes to Wall Street... 
Single rooms from $6. Double 
rooms from $8. Suites from $12. 


THE 
CAFE LOUNGE and SNACK BAR 


Popular for Luncheon, Cocktail Hour, 
Dinner and After Theatre. 


DWIGHT FISKE 


after the theatre, in his Stories at the Piano. 
EMILE PETTI and his Cosmopolitans play 
for dancing daily and Sunday at Cocktail 
Hour and after the theatre. 


SAVOY 
ALA 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVE. « 58th TO 59th STS.» NEW YORK 
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Must I have 


other attachment on my camera to make 


QUES. a Special lens or 
portrait pictures? I have no intention of 
going in seriously for this sort of thing 
as I am strictly an outdoor photographer, 
but sometimes I have an idea I'd like to 
try making a few portraits just as a va- 
riation in the fun I get out of photography. 
I do all my own de veloping, printing and 
enlarging, and my camera is a fairly good 
one. Ce A. B.) 


Ans. Do not go to the expense of pur- 
chasing any attachments or special lens 
for making portrait pictures. You prob- 
ably already have a lot 
of them and don’t real- 
ize it. Go over your neg- 
atives and see if you 

can find some outdoor 
pictures in which you or 
your friends appear. 
Frequently, by enlarging 
the “heads,” you can 
make portraits. The pic- 
ture reproduced in the 
center of this page will 
give you an idea of what 
I mean. By enlarging 
that part which I have 
enclosed by a white line, 
the result is a very good 
candid portrait. The pic- 
ture was made by ye 
janitor of this page on 
his most recent hunting 
trip in Nova Scotia and 
is of a shooting gentle- 
man who was a mem- 
ber of the party. When I 
made the picture I had 
no idea whatever of any 
portrait possibilities — 
nor did the deer-slayer. 
It was selected at ran- 
dom from my negatives. 
The marked part will stand enlarging to 
5 x 7 or 8 x 10 inches and if made on a 
matte paper will produce photographically 
good results, even if the negative is not of 
the very best quality. 

This may also be a tip for some of you 
other readers. If you have nothing better 
to do some cold winter evening, why not 
go over your negatives with the idea of 
making a few candid outdoor portrait 
enlargements of your hunting or fishing 
pals to be presented as gifts. The chances 
are that they will be more appreciated 
than any that might be made in an ex- 
pensive portrait studio. 


Ques. How are motion pictures made 
that show flowers gradually bursting into 
blossom, or some article assuming com- 
pletion in a mere fraction of the time re- 
quired to actually make them? (B. B. D.) 


Ans. Such films are made by what is 
known as “stop motion.” This is done by 
taking one frame or a single picture on the 
film at a time, with a period of waiting 
between each of these single pictures. To 
photograph the blossoming of a flower 
and the like, the camera is generally con- 
nected with a clock mechanism which 


ASK ME!- 


How to take better photographs when you are 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


causes it to make a single picture every 
hour or more as the case may require. For 
less lengthy procedures the single pictures 
can be taken by hand with any camera 
that has a stop-motion crank. The only 
really difficult part of doing this sort of 
thing yourself is in getting the same length 
of exposure on each individual picture. 


Ques. I have difficulty in focusing my 
graflex camera, due to bad eyes. Can you 
suggest any practical way that will assist 
me mM O% rercomimg this ve ry wee han- 


dicap? (F. C. H.) 
Ans. For a very nominal price you can 





Men are sometimes averse to “posed” studio portraits, but an outdoor 
portrait is just the thing 


get a magnifying glass that can be placed 
on the ground glass when the hood of your 
camera is opened which will greatly facili- 
tate your getting a sharp focus on the pic- 
tures you take. 


Ques. I have been photographing some 
antique firearms, but the pictures fail to 
show the gpetap rot grained wood with 
which some are stocked. How can I get 


better results? (Dr. W. M. K.) 


Ans. With the use of panchromatic film 
and a filter you should get completely sat- 
isfactory results. I suggest you try a G as 
well as a 23 or a 25 filter; stop down your 
lens to at least F.8 and give a full ex- 
posure for the amount of light you use. 


Ques. When submitting pictures to 
magazines or elsewhere for sale, should I 
send the negative or just a print? 


(ME 1.) 


Ans. Always submit just the print. 
Your negative is apt to be damaged in the 
mail or by handling, and prospective pur- 
chasers prefer to see a print. Such prints 
should be not less than 4 x 5 or not larger 
than 8 x 10 inches (the latter is standard 
size). For reproduction purposes glossy 






prints are much better than dull finish. 


Ques. Will an F3.5 lens stopped down 
to 6.3 take a better picture than a lens 
which does pot have a faster stop than 
F6.3? (B. I. M.) 


Ans. Theoretically all lenses stopped to 
the same opening are of the same speed 
and should make the same density of pho- 
tograph if used under identical light condi- 
tions—although this is not always the 
case. There is sometimes a variation in 
the picture taking qualities of lenses of the 
same speed and make, even among the 
better grades. As a general rule, an F3.5 
lens stopped to F6.3 will 
take a better picture than 
a lens that is wide open 
at F6.3, for the technical 
reason that in the former 
case only the central! 
part of the lens is used. 


Ques. I would like to 
make some photographs 
to sell to companies for 
use in their advertise- 
ments, as I understand 
this is about the most 
profitable field of pho- 
tography. What book 
can I purchase or where 
can I learn just how to 
break into this field of 
work? (C. &. % ste 


Ans. The very best 
way to learn the pho- 
tographic needs of ad- 
vertisers is to make a 
serious study of the pic- 
tures they are now using 
in their advertisements 
in magazines and else- 
where. Then think up a 
clever idea along some- 
what similar lines; go out and make sev- 
eral pictures incorporating your own idea 
and submit one or more of the different 
prints to the particular company, or their 
advertising agency, for which you made 
these pictures. If you can think up clever 
ideas along this line and properly photo- 
graph them, your chances of a sale are 
good. Advertisers pay as much as $100.00, 
or even more, for single photographic 
prints which “ring the bell” for use in 
their ads—and are just as anxious to get 
these as you can possibly be to receive 
their checks. But they must be good; so 
don't bother to send in just snapshots. it’s 
well worth giving serious study and effort, 
though. 

Ques. Is it necessary for me to use a 
tripod with my 16-mm amovie camera? 


(et; F-22 


Ans. You should be able to answer this 
question yourself. Are your pictures per- 
fectly steady? If they are not, you cer- 
tainly should use a tripod. A fixed rest is 
essential for most everyone when using 
a telephoto lens of more than 4-inch focal 
length. It is advisable to use one at all 
times, if it is possible to do so. 























Photo by Warren Boyer 


Back in time for breakfast 
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Dog trading, like horse trading, is an art. Meet Pook, who could teach David Harum 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


AY NORTON WITHERSPOON 

was, until recently, what I shall call 

a synthetic sportsman. A resident of 

Westchester County, New York, his 
gun room was at once the envy and 
despair of those who were allowed to 
behold its treasures. Within its cabinets 
were dully gleaming rows of walnut 
stocks fastened cunningly to expertly 
bored shotgun barrels of various makes, 
lengths and gauges. If you cared to do 
so, you could take up a gorgeous wea- 
pon, here and there, snap it to your 
shoulder and swing it from right to left or 
vice versa with Jay Norton’s full consent 
and approval. 

One noticed, however, that the Wither- 
spoon back premises contained only a 
greenhouse and an impressive three-car 
garage. There were no kennels, with run- 
ways, in which fretful pointers or setters 
muttered maledictions over their inac- 
tivity and cursed the aching void that 
engulfed them between seasons. 

This was because Jay Norton’s scheme 
of life made such querulous dependents 
unnecessary. He had begun his shooting 
at the traps, had then “gone in” for 
skeet and later had shared, with other 
clay-bird enthusiasts, a determination, 
cost what it might, to have “the real 
thing.” They had formed a club, erected 
a pretentious club house on a few 
thousand acres of field and woodland and 
had imported an English gamekeeper, 
with several assistants. At this club, bird 
dogs were maintained to locate released 
pheasants, and hungry hand-reared mal- 
lards were flown over waiting guns en 
route to the shores of a corn-baited lake. 

Strings of dead pheasants and equally 
dead ducks festooned the club game- 
room, in consequence. It was apparent 
that Jay Norton, with other fortunate 
club members, was simply wallowing in 
the real thing. What more could any 
man desire? 

Then came a time when the absence 
of Jay Norton was to be noted at all 
club shoots—hidden-trap, skeet, pheasant 
or the glutinous corn-fed mallard, and 
this was not all. His disturbed fellow 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


members began to fear that he had for- 
sworn them completely in favor of a 
strange association, not to say close com- 
panionship, with one Pook Roberts—a 
person of uncertain antecedence and of 
a rich chocolate hue. 

Rumor had it that, morning after 
morning, the Witherspoon limousine 
could be observed rushing along the roads 
of the vicinity, in various and sundry di- 
rections, and always that impeccable car 
contained its equally impeccable owner 
and the conversely disreputable Pook. 
It became a growing wonder. For a 
time it supplanted the inanities of “The 
More Abundant Life” as the principal 
topic of conversation wherever the elite 
of Westchester County foregathered. 

Overhearing several of these discus- 
sions, I undertook to solve 
the mystery, in a quiet 
way, and have, I believe, 
succeeded in doing so. The 
key to the riddle was an . \| 
hour's talk with Jay Nor- ‘ * 
ton himself. I began it by 
mentioning the mild furor 
that hisabandonment of the 
shooting club had aroused 
among the members. 


. ON’T I know?” he 

said. “They’ve been 
poking and prying at me , 
for a month. Well, it won't ‘ ~ 
get ’em a thing. Let ’em 
kill half-tame pheasants 
and barnyard puddle ducks e 
and not bother me.” 


Directly 
ahead of 
Pook 
stood 
Lady in 
soul-stir- 
ring pose 


“What about this colored man you 
seem to be paling with these days?” I 
probed gently. “What's the idea?” 

“Huh!” snorted Jay Norton. “The 
damned old buzzard!” Whereupon he 
proceeded to disclose the chains that 
bound him to the humble, ingenuous- 
seeming Pook. I shall reveal them, link 
by link, quoting the victim only now 
and then. 

On a fatal day, during the preceding 
shooting season, Jay Norton, it seemed, 
had been invited into the coverts of Mor- 
ris County, New Jersey, by a business 
acquaintance in New York, and there 
had come under the insidious spell of the 
North American woodcock, or timber- 
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doodle. I say “spell,” fully realizing that 
it fails, pitifully, to indicate the true char- 
acter of the feverish malady that inflicts 
certain unfortunates when this long-billed 
pop-eyed visitor drops out of the moonlit 
sky into the winking silver of hoar-frost- 
ed grasses, to exhume worms from, and 
sketch whitewash patterns upon, the 
loamy floor of a local thicket. 

“Spell” somehow suggests quietness, 
lassitude, dreamy inertia. Far from quiet, 
far from inert, are those who dash from 
one piece of cover to the next, to fight 
through undergrowth and peer through 
flaming curtains of autumn leaves in the 
hope of glimpsing a flicker of tan-and- 
sepia at which to point a gun and press a 
trigger as an elusive timberdoodle flutters 
up in unpremeditated flight. 


HAT is the peculiar fascination of 
this bird for the rapt gunner who 
pursues him in preference to any other 
game bird? I do not know. As to wood- 
cock shooting, I can either take it or let 
it alone. Not so the true addict. He will 
neglect wife, children and his means of 
livelihood in satisfying his craving to 
pursue and shoot at this flitting, feathered 
will-o’-the-wisp of birch and alder thick- 
ets. All this must be borne in mind in 
considering the case of Jay Norton. He 
had contracted woodcockitus, if 1 may 
call it such, in its most virulent form. 
That one day in Morris County coverts 
had been enough. The man was undone! 
It must also be noted that his compan- 
ion on that never-to-be-forgetten day 
had been the possessor of a woodcock 
dog whose performance warmed the 
cockles of one’s heart like a noggin of 
vintage Burgundy. He was a perfect bird 
dog who slipped through the cover as a 
yacht cleaves the waves and found and 
pointed woodcock until Jay Norton had 
shot away two boxes of shells and the 
shadows of evening interrupted the 
proceedings. 

To show that the man went suddenly 
and completely mad, it is only necessary 
to ‘say that he tried to buy the dog, 
then and there. The astonished owner, 
looking at Jay Norton more in pity than 
in anger, had lead him gently and with 
soothing words to the automobile and 
had driven him swiftly homeward. 

“We'll let it pass,” he told the morti- 
fied Jay Norton. “You got over excited.” 

Jay Norton’s thoughts, during the fol- 
lowing winter and summer, were largely 
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devoted to the new-found ecstasy that 
had come into his life. In a practical way 
he sought out a certain game warden re- 
siding in White Plains and persuaded the 
minion of the law to accompany him on 
numerous tours of the surrounding coun- 
try in which the warden pointed out va- 
rious pieces of woodcock cover and Jay 
Norton drew maps. 

As the shooting season approached the 
all-important question of a dog grew 
more and more pressing. Jay Norton had 
discovered, to his dismay, that the prov- 
erbial hen’s tooth was a fairly abundant 
article of commerce compared to a really 
good woodcock dog. “You hear of one, 
every now and then,” an honest gun-dog 
dealer informed him, “but try and buy 
him.” Alas, Jay Norton had already at- 
tempted to do so. He shuddered at the 
recollection. 

Once again, however, the patient game 
warden came to the rescue. He disclosed 
the fact that, about six miles out from 
Scarsdale, on a certain highway, you 
made a left-hand turn at a schoolhouse, 
turned left again at a woods road just 
beyond a red barn, followed the woods 
road for about half a mile and thus came 
to a shack standing in a small clearing, 
surrounded by swamp land and thickets. 
This shack, with an acre or so of clear- 
ing, would prove to be the domain of 
Pook Roberts, who, the warden assured 
Jay Norton, hunted woodcock, kept a 
dog or two and would sell anything. 


OLLOWING directions carefully, 

Jay Norton succeeded in coming up- 
on an elderly colored citizen immediate- 
ly in the rear of the designated shack. 
With his arm encircling a tin wash-basin 
of cracked corn, he was scattering its 
contents upon the ground while emitting 
a steady “chuck, chuck, chuck” at a 
rapidly approaching circle of nondescript 
hens. On the warped boards of the rear 
porch lay a dog. He was a sort of 
brickish color, according to Jay Norton, 
splotched here and there with dirty 
white. One would have called him a 
setter, no doubt, 
with perhaps a 


trace of farm shepherd. Jay Norton, ey- 
ing this specimen doubtfully, addressed 
the earnest chicken-feeder. 
“Are you Pook Roberts?” 
“VYes-suh. Chuck, chuck, 
chuck!” 
“My name is Witherspoon.” 
“Yes-suh, I know who you is.” 
“I am looking for a good woodcock 
dog.” 


is 


chuck, 


’ fes-suh. Chuck, chuck, 
chuck!” 


“T heard you might have one.” 


chuck, 


OOK searched the wash basin with 

a black paw for the last of the cracked 
corn, went to the paintless ramshackle 
back porch, hung the wash basin on a 
nail and opened the rear door of the 
shack. 

“Hyar, Lady. Hyar, Lady,” he called. 

Out of that forlorn doorway stalked 
a creature that made Jay Norton catch 
his breath. It was, he admitted, the best- 
looking setter bitch that his amazed eyes 
had ever beheld—‘a picture setter” that 
stood with a proud head and a slowly 
waving plume of a tail, to favor Jay 
Norton with a queen-like stare. 

“TIs—is—she a woodcock dog?” he 
managed to ask. 

Pook emitted a prolonged chuckle. 

“Man, man!” he said. 

“Do you want to sell her?” 

“Sell her!” echoed Pook in a tone of 
grieved astonishment. “Lawd, no!” 

There it was again, thought Jay Nor- 
ton. No buying the good ones! 

“Have you got any more?” he asked, 
despondently. No other dog could pos- 
sibly interest him, he felt, with that 
statuesque figure still filling his eye. 

“Jus’ ole Joe.” 

“What’s he like?” 

Pook chuckled again. “Shuh, a man 
like you wouldn’t have ole Joe aroun’.” 

“Could I see him?” 

“He’s layin’ right befo’ yo’ eyes,” said 
Pook, indicating the hopeless near-setter 
still devoting himself to twitching dream- 
filled slumber, broken, now and then, 
by the pursuit of the ubiquitous flea. 

Jay Norton gave the dog a brief 
glance, and then dropped his hand on 
the head of the noble bitch who had 
strolled to the edge of the porch. Was 
there, he pondered, any possible argu- 
ment that would induce a man, black 
or white, millionaire or pauper, to part 
with such as she? He decided there was 


not. 
“Well,” he sighed, “if you won’t sell 
this one, I might as well be going.” 
“It looks like it,’ agreed Pook. “It 
looks like no man in his right mind would 
want to give up what 
it would take to sep- 
arate me fum Lady.” 
Jay Norton, who 
was turning to leave, 
was suddenly nailed 
to the spot. 
“How much?” 
The meeting came 
to order and got 
down to business. As 


Old Joe, as Pook 

had_ promised, did 

not at any time get 
in the way 
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“Lot of folks might kind of look down on ole Joe. But he suits me. I know his ways, and he knows mine” 


a result of its activities it was agreed 
that Jay Norton should arrive at his 
present whereabouts on the first morn- 
ing of woodcock season and, after a 
day’s hunt over Lady, should, if she 
proved up to Pook’s veiled hints, bear 
her home with him, to have and to hold, 
for better or for worse, till death should 
them part, leaving behind him, in her 
stead, the sum of $250. 

Jay Norton was to be congratulated, I 
think, over the clause in the contract 
that assured his seeing the bitch work 
before the money changed hands. It 
proved this much, at any rate: her beauty 
had not entirely robbed him of what 
some of his associates claim is an over- 
cautiousness in fiscal matters. 

“I feel right sad,” mourned Pook. “I 
sho’ is going to miss castin’ my eyes 
ovah that Lady.” 

“She hasn’t shown me what she can 
do on birds yet,” Jay Norton reminded 
him. 

This time Pook allowed himself a 
high cackle of laughter. 

“Man, man, if you don’t kill yo’self 
the limit by noon, you go on home and 
leave her be.” 

That night Jay Norton’s dreams, he 
confessed to me, were filled with visions 
of the wonder bitch pointing again and 
again, somewhere in his safely mapped 
woodcock covers, while he shot in the 
grand manner that one might expect 
from the owner of such a creature. 


On the morning of the opening day 
he presented himself, eagerly, at Pook’s 
abode. Presently they set forth, accom- 
panied by Lady and—Jay Norton no- 
ticed—the repulsive inhabitant of the 
back porch. 

“The other dog is coming along,” he 
informed Pook. 

“He is, sho’ enough,” said Pook, with 
a start. “Well, it’s jus’ ole Joe. He 
won't git in the way.” Whereupon 
he plunged abruptly into an all but im- 
penetrable alder thicket some hundred 
yards or so in the rear of the shack. 


T was, Jay Norton affirmed, about the 

thickest piece of cover he had ever been 
in. To make matters worse, the ancient 
negro, who had hobbled creakingly across 
the small opening to its edge, now de- 
veloped an agility that was surprising. 
Do what he could, Jay Norton could not 
hold himself in line with the suddenly 
rejuvenated Pook as he slid, in eel-like 
fashion, through the crowding mass of 
alders. Always Pook and the dogs were 
ahead, somewhere, just out of sight of 
the sweating, anxious Jay Norton. At 
last he heard Pook’s voice raised in 
abrupt command. 

“You, Lady, careful now! Whoah, I 
say!” 

Jay Norton, working along as best he 
could through the obscuring riot of al- 
ders, received an exhilarating bit of in- 
formation a moment later. 


“Point, Mistah Withaspoon. Right 
ovah hyar, suh. Looks like she’s got a 
woodcock.”’ 

Jay Norton fought his way toward the 
sound of the voice and came upon Pook. 
Directly ahead of him stood Lady in a 
soul-stirring pose. He was not, he swears, 
conscious of the presence of the other 
dog. He saw only the glorious bitch, stiff 
as a ramrod, and the waiting Pook. 

A woodcock twittered up. Jay Norton 
fired. So, an instant later, did Pook. 

“Lady, fetch! Lady, fetch!” Jay Nor- 
ton heard. 

The bitch swam forward like a swan 
into a mass of undergrowth, to reappear 
with the dead bird which she dropped, 
with elegance, into Pook’s outstretched 
palm. And that, as Jay Norton put it, 
was that. 

They proceeded, without leaving the 
fastnesses of that alder thicket—-there 
seemed to be miles of it—to kill the limit. 
Old Joe, as Pook had promised, did not, 
at any time, “get in the way.” Only once 
did Jay Norton become aware that he 
had any interest whatsoever in woodcock. 
Having struggled to Pook’s side upon 
one of his declarations of “Point, Mistah 
Withaspoon,” he found Joe’s nose slight- 
ly ahead of Lady’s. 

“You, Joe!” said Pook, reproach- 
fully. “What you doin’? Doan’ you 
lemme ketch you tryin’ to steal her point 
that-a-way. Back whar you belong!” 

Jay Norton (Continued on page 50) 
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FRIEND of mine has a son. In 
a moment of reckless generosity, 
I offered to take that son fishing. 


Such an act is generally consid- 
ered a good turn. But the kid arrived at 
the camp in a glow of anticipation which 
no man of my stamp could fulfill. 

During the night he heard “a moose 
a huge bull moose—wading along the 
lake shore.” It was the sound of waves 
licking the gravel, and my revelation was 
a severe disappointment. And there was 
the loon, which called shrilly and wist- 
fully to its mate. That was “a bear or a 
wildcat” out in the mystery of the night. 
But I admitted that it was only a loon. 
“Only a loon—well, what is a loon?” A 
loon is a water bird, something like a 
duck, although somewhat larger, and yet 
smaller than a gray goose. “Oh.” 

So he buried his head in a pillow and 
bothered no more about anti-climaxes. 
But in the morning! Ah—in the morning 
he was up and ready for it. That “it” 
always baffled me. I never caught up with 
it. I tried, but failed miserably. 

He informed me, impatient to be off, 
that he had brought all the necessary 
tackle. The barber in his town had loaned 
him a rod, reel and line. The rod was a 
cheap steel affair. The apostle Peter 
could not have cast ten feet of line with 
that rod. I dug out one of my own. 

Then I asked about flies. Flies? Well, 
he had read about flies, but couldn’t we 
dig some nice worms when we got to the 
fishing? I solemnly explained that there 
were no worms in the northern wildlands, 
unless one happened upon a planting. 
That was one more blow between the 
eyes. No worms? Gosh, imagine it! No 
worms! The barber had told him that 
worms were the ticket. In fact, the boy 
explained, “You know I really want 
to catch some trout. I don’t just want to 
fool around like my father says you do.” 

It seemed to me that we were getting 
nicely acquainted. On the way from my 
camp to the Forks, the boy noticed a 
marker, placed by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which stated that 
at that spot Benedict Arnold left the 
Kennebec on his march to Quebec, in 
1775. For the sake of historicalness, I ex- 
plained that this marker was now several 
hundred yards removed from the start of 
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I take the son of a friend salmon fishing 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 
Drawings by DICK SPENCER 


Arnold's carry; that it was, 

in fact, on the other side of 

the lake. The boy said, 

“Oh.” That “oh” had me 

guessing, until I divined that 

the marker and I were con- 

tending authorities and that 

of the two I was not so good. 

I had read somewhere 

that it is a fine thing to draw 

a boy out; to get him to talk about mat- 

ters that interest him. So I suggested that 

the boy tell me a few things about his 

school life, or anything that might appeal 
to his fancy. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you one 
thing: Benedict Arnold was a traitor, 
and they hung him.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes. And when he was about to die, 
he said. ‘My only regret is that I have 
but one life to give for my country.’” 

“What country?” 

“Why, England, of course.” 

“This barber—” I began to change the 
subject. “Does he cut your hair?” 

“T'll say he does! And can he cut 
hair!” 

“T don’t know. Can he?” 

“Say, it’s too bad that I didn’t bring 
a picture of the string of trout him and 
me got last week.” 

“Oh, so you have plenty of trout down 
home?” 

“T'll say we have! And does the barber 
know how to catch them! Ever use 
night-walkers?”’ 

I confessed that I 
had not used night- 
walkers for a good 
many years. 


OU’D have to 

use night walk- 
ers if you lived down 
home. My father 
says that trout are 
so tame up here that 
you got your nose 
bit, sticking it a- 
round a tree. Pa 
kids.” 
“Um. 
does.” 

“How much farth- 
er is it to this place 
we're going to?” 

“Not far. We 
have to walk about 
two miles.” 

“So we've got to 
walk? Well, I’m good 
for it. Another fel- 
low and me walked 
fourteen miles— 
scout test.” 


I guess he 


“Did you see anything interesting?” 

“T'll say we did! A ball game.” 

“Oh, I supposed that scout hikes com- 
bined nature study with walking. 
Thought you boys had to write a report.” 

“Nuts. How’s a fellow going to do that 
down in our country?” 

“Well, there’s the barber.” 

“Nuts. He don’t care nothing about 
such stuff.” 

That rather stalled my effort to draw 
him out. “If this keeps up,” I said to my- 
self, “I’m apt to drown this boy in the 
East Branch.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Who? Me? Nothing at all.” 

“Thought I saw your lips moving. 
Guess you talk to yourself. Pa does.” 


DON’T blame him. I used to know 
your father when we were a couple 
of young fellows.” 

“Sure. I’ve heard him tell about it until 
I’m sick of it. You and him used to go 
to school together. You should hear him 
laugh when he tells about the time he 
dropped a five-pound bag full of water on 
your head from the fourth story of the 
dormitory.” 

“What else does he say when he’s feel- 
ing youthful? Did he ever tell you about 
the time he wore two black eyes until 
they faded out ?” 

“Naw. He never mentioned 
How'd it happen?” 

“Tt didn’t happen, as I remember it. 


that. 


I tried for thirty minutes to get that fish 





oes 


Somebody put a fist squarely between 
his optics.” 

“Ha, ha! Say, you didn’t—” 

“Oh, no. What put that idea in your 
head?” 

“Well, gee, Pa says that you used to 
swear something wicked.” 

“Here we are. Now we start walking— 
following an old trail. Keep your eyes 
open, and you won't have to fake the 
report of that 14-mile hike.” 


“© @ LL I care about is catching fish. I'd 

like to get a big one to show the 
barber. Bet his eyes would stick out a 
mile.” 

“T'll bet they would too. There’s a 
flock of ducks down there—over on 
the other side, close to the bank.” 

“Ducks! Gosh, I wish we had a gun!” 

“Closed season.” 

“T know, but away up here— Gee, the 
barber—” 

“Look here, son. If you want to put 
in the day fishing with me, don’t mention 
that damned barber again.” 

“Gee, you do cuss, don’t you?” 

“Watch your step around this ledge. 
If you slip, it won't be healthy.” 

“Aw, this? Say, you ought to see where 
we go swimming!” 

“There’s a buck deer track.” 

“Huh? Oh, it looks like a calf track to 
me. Ever see a calf track?” 

“Keep a move on.” 


The boy gets a demonstration of all I ever learned 


“How much farther is it, anyway?” 

“Not far. See that bend in the 
river?” 

“Sure. What’s that?” 

“That’s where Cold Stream flows into 
the East Branch. It’s a favorite fishing 
spot.” 

“Nerts. It don’t look so good as some 
of the places we’ve passed.” 

“Tt.” 

The East Branch was high. The boy 
was green at fly-casting, having fished 
only with night-walkers. I decided to 
take him up Cold Stream, where there is 
a deep, black hole. I have sometimes 
taken friends up the East Branch and 
failed to mention that hole up the tribu- 
tary. It is difficult to master avarice in 
these days of leaner fishing. But this boy 
—well, the little scamp was entitled to his 


Talk About Luck! 


chance, his barber and old man to the 
contrary. 

When we reached the pool on the 
stream, I made a tentative cast. The fly 
dropped so as to swirl in by the big rock, 
where the water was black and stili. I got 
a nice strike, and finally a pound trout. 

“Gosh, did you know he was there?”’ 

It seemed to me that the question was 
loaded with very point- 
ed implications. 

“Look,” I said, ap- 
parently unable to be- 
gin any, conversation 
with this astonishing 
boy without using that 
word, “they're in here 
today. I have seen a 
basket filled with trout 
taken from this one 
pool. Try to go at it 
gently. I'll stand by and 
help you.” 

“Nuts! I don’t need 
any help.” 

Well—heck, I hadn't 
meant it just that way. 
Evidently the word 
“help” didn’t sound 
good in the boy’s ears. 

“All right,” I said, “I'll go down to the 
river. You'll find me down there by the 
log bunter when you've had enough of 
this. Don’t hurry.” 

It seemed to me, as I walked down the 
stream, that I had made a lame job of it, 
but, I reflected, a boy has to learn to 
make his own way in the world, and all 
that. The Branch was high, with a tear- 
ing “head” on from the Moosehead gates. 
We usually get our poorest fishing under 
such circumstances. However, I began to 
cast in the quick run of water along the 

north side of the bunter. 

The first casts met 
my pessimistic ex- 
pectations. But when I 
had out enough line to 
cast just beyond the nose 
of the bunter, a hand- 
some trout of about 1932 
vintage cleared the water 
and struck the fly, a small 
Welsh Rabbit streamer. 


HOOKED my fish 

and, after it made a 
few runs against the cur- 
rent, managed to get it in- 
to safer water. That was 
the first of six nice trout. 

As I was slipping the sixth trout into 
my basket a shadow fell across the water 
at my feet. The boy had come along the 
top of the bunter and was looking down 
on me. It hurt a little to read the suspi- 
cion registered on his face. 

“What luck in the pool?” 

“No luck. You got the only fish there 
was in there.” 

“Now look here, lad, that just isn’t so.” 

“Nerts.” 

“Well, anyhow, there are more here. 
Come down, and let’s see you land one.” 

“What’s the matter with fishing off the 
end of this thing?” 

“Take a look at the sun, lad. It’s at 
your back. If we throw a shadow into 
that pool, we'll queer the game. These 
trout don’t bite anybody’s nose. Scare 
‘em, and you're all done.” 


A shadow fell across the water at my feet 


“I'm going to fish off the end, just the 
same. I'll keep back, so my shadow won’t 
show.” 

Fish and let fish—that simple rule is 
packed full of difficulties. I reeled in my 
line and climbed up over the bunter. 
Rather diffidently I suggested that he try 
a streamer fly. When I left to fish just 
below, he was dabbling the fly eff the end 
of the bunter. And his shadow was in 
the pool. 

I cast up and across the current. When 
my line began to drag around, I reeled in 
rapidly. I was rewarded with the sight 
of a gleam of silver as broad as a canoe 
paddle. My heart thumped a bit. That 
wasn't a trout. It was his majesty Salmo 
sebago, famed land-locked salmon. 

There was one best way to get at that 
fish. It was to go up and fish down in 
front of the boy. But I did not go to that 
advantageous point. Standing where I 
was, I cast out and above the fish. When 
the streamer landed, I sank ‘it and 
brought it straight in. 

When my fly was within ten feet 
of the shore, I saw the big fish start 
for it. No good, in my judgment. He 
would have seen me, for I had been 
obliged to stand in the shallow water in 
order to avoid the bushes at my back. So 
I took the fly away and tried again. 

On the third cast the salmon nailed it. 
At such a moment, only experience can 
guide a man. The nature of the strike 
prescribes how the hook should be set. 
As a rule, when using the streamer, a mo- 
ment should pass before one sets the hook. 


HEN the hook is sent home, the 

battle has begun. You will feel the 
fish’s body double, as a good sword 
may be bent in a man’s two hands. Then 
look out! A taut line is absolutely nec- 
essary. That involves all that an angler 
has ever learned and some nimble ex- 
temporaneous headwork to boot. No man 
can describe the tactics of a fighting 
salmon. I mean just that. He will do 
about as he pleases for the first ten or 
twenty minutes. (Continued on page 52) 
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merican Hares and Rabbits 






By HOWARD L. HASTINGS 





In most of the less mountainous 
areas of the western United States 
the black-tailed jack-rabbit occurs. 
Its range also extends into Mexico 










The polar islands and Greenland pro- 
duce two large white hares, whose fur 
changes with the seasons only in 
the southern portion of their range 





















Idaho and portions 

of the adjacent states 

form the habitat of 

the pygmy rabbit, 

which measures about 

ten inches from nose 
to end of tail 




















W inter Summer 


All of Canada and Alaska where forests can 
grow comprises the range of the varying hare, 
or snowshoe rabbit. It comes also into New 
England and the northern Rockies 





Above—Limited in its range, the 
marsh rabbit is found in the coastal 
swamp lands of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. It 
swims almost as readily as a muskrat 


Left—Only along the border in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico is the antelope 
jack found, though its range in the 
dry interior of Old Mexico is broad 


Right—The prairie hare, or white- 
tailed jack-rabbit, roams over the 
north-central plains and the lower 
plateaus of the American Rockies 








The cottontail is found 
in every state of the 
Union, in Mexico, in 
Central America and 
all the temperate prov- 
inces of Canada 
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Disease or Vermin? 


HE grouse are gone! No, not entirely gone, but 

they are so scarce that any serious-minded grouse 

hunter must realize the necessity of saving the 
few remaining birds to repopulate the covers. The fall 
of 1936 saw fewer ruffed grouse in New England 
covers than any fall since 1927. 

From every Eastern State the bad news poured into 
the office of Fretp & Stream. Hunting dates were can- 
celled. John B. Burnham wrote from northern New 
York: “Grouse are scarcer than at any time in the thir- 
ty-eight years I have lived in the Adirondacks.” The 
same kind of letters were received from friends in New 
England States. Occasional places seemed to have a 
fair number of birds, but no doubt remains that the 
low point in the cycle is here and that birds are at 
low ebb. 

The following editorial appeared in the March, 1928, 
issue of Fretp & STREAM: 

“As long as records have been kept, ruffed grouse 
have suffered a periodic shortage in cycles of about ten 
years. Shooting has had absolutely nothing to do with 
these shortages. This is an established fact and not 
debatable. The birds are always just as scarce in sec- 
tions where no shooting has been permitted as in open 
covers, 

“Rabbits die off every nine or ten years throughout 
their range. It has been the belief of many that when 
the rabbits disappear, vermin turn to the grouse in their 
fight against starvation. 

“Others felt that these shortages were due to a disease 
similar to the grouse disease of Europe, as sick birds 
and dead birds had been found in the woods. Several 
years ago, a committee was formed at the National 
Game Conference of the American Game Protective 
Association to study the subject. The reports of this 
committee are very interesting. 

“With the able assistance of scientific men, it has 
been established that the ruffed grouse suffers not from 
one disease, but from several. No cure or preventive 
has been discovered, and it is doubtful if man will ever 
be able to help the birds fight the scourge. 


“AT the present time the country is in the throes of 

a grouse shortage. The birds are just as scarce 
on private lands where no shooting is permitted as they 
are in covers which have been heavily shot. In sections 
of Canada where grouse have always been plentiful 
and where the grouse hunter is almost unknown, the 
birds are reported as scarce as in the sections bordering 
great centers of population. When this shortage was 
first noticed, certain Canadian provinces immediately 
closed the season against shooting. Some of our states 
have taken the same action. 

“It is the belief of Fretp & Stream that a one-year 
closed season should be placed on grouse in every sec- 
tion where the evidence shows that the birds are at low 
ebb. A one-year closed season gives the birds two breed- 


ing seasons. At the end of that time, if the birds haven't 
come back, another year can be added. FreLp & STREAM 
does not, however, approve of five-year closed seasons. 
Such laws have never shown the increase in birds ex- 
pected of them. 

“There are localities here and there where grouse can 
be found in normal numbers, but in most sections the 
situation is serious. Heroic measures must be resorted 
to if we are to safeguard the remaining birds so they 
may propagate and restock depleted covers.” 

This might have been written especially for the cur- 
rent issue. Conditions are the same. The grouse are 
gone. No one knows definitely just what wiped them 
out. Scientists have isolated numerous parasites, any 
one of which might have caused the decline in numbers. 
They are not sure; and if they were sure, they could 
not recommend a remedy. 


ANY students of America’s grandest game bird 

have long contended that the periodical shortages 
of grouse were caused by vermin. My own observations 
convince me that this theory is not tenable. Apparently 
there were as many rabbits as usual in the grouse covers 
I went through last fall, but the birds were not there, 
and rabbits constitute the main article of food for all 
vermin that might prey on grouse. Neither did I see 
signs of an unusual concentration of either winged or 
ground vermin. Predacious birds and animals may be 
a contributing factor in the periodic disappearance of 
the grouse, but I can’t believe that they are wholly 
responsible. 

The only answer is disease, for the one certain 
thing is that the birds were not killed by the gun- 
ner. Even the most fanatic of the anti-gun cranks could 
not view the evidence and contend that shooting was 
responsible. 

During the fall of 1935, I saw more ruffed grouse 
in local covers than ever before in the eighteen years I 
have hunted in the East. On the last day of the shoot- 
ing season in 1935, two friends and I moved more than 
forty grouse in one small cover. Similar reports came 
from all sections throughout the Northeastern States, 
yet when the season opened last fall the birds were 
gone. Men who controlled large acreages where no 
shooting was permitted had the same story to tell— 
covers that held an unprecedented number of birds at 
the close of the 1935 season were almost barren of birds 
on the opening of the 1936 season. 

If the cycle covers a ten-year period, next season 
will be the one of greatest scarcity. Certainly every 
state lucky enough to have ruffed grouse within its 
borders should study this situation carefully and use 
every remaining precaution to save the birds. Only in 
this way can the covers be repopulated. 
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xcitement 


The Judge and the Sniper hunt 
coon and get a bear 


By H. P. SHELDON 
Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


HE thing that for a time threatened to disturb a 

friendship of years’ duration began one October after- 

noon with an incident that occurred on one of the 

thousands of this nation’s Washington Streets. For 
two weeks previously the Judge had not been his usual frank, 
genial self. The Sniper had detected signs of preoccupation, 
of worry, and of an absorption in problems apparently too 
deep or delicate for sharing with his old friend. 

That very morning, upon the Sniper’s suggestion that the 
two of them journey up the North Branch of the Winooski 
to gun the Sawdust Cover for grouse and woodcock, the 
older gunner had been oddly hesitant. He wouldn’t—or, more 
likely, couldn’t—look his friend squarely in the face. He 
shuffled his feet and frowned portentously, and spoke of 
voluminous records to be read and considered and of meet- 
ing someone who would be arriving on the afternoon train. 

The Sniper was suspicious. 

“What's come over you?” he inquired. “If you weren’t so 
fat and lazy I’d suspect you'd found a bee tree, and if you 
weren't so old and homely I'd think it was a female. Come 
on, now! What is it?” 

The Judge fidgeted, and finally gave hoarse reply. 

“Work,” he croaked desperately. 

Thus denied, his friend gave up all thoughts of shooting and 
spent a dull day at his own office separating the accumulated 
correspondence of the bird-shooting season into two piles. 
Into one he sorted inquiries already so ancient that further 
delay would matter little, while into the other went inquiries 
so recently dated that they could well await further attention 
for at least another week or two. 

Then, at four o’clock in the golden light of a prime October 
afternoon, on his way to the post office he encountered the 
Judge, with the friend who came by train. He met them face 
to face on Washington Street. The “friend” was a huge dog, 
tawny gray as to coat, with some of the family insignia of the 
Airedale and a bit that the astonished Sniper identified as 
borzoi. 

“So that’s it, is it!” the Sniper exclaimed bitterly. “Coon 
huntin’! I knew darned well there was something furtive 
and unnatural about this! Well, I am shocked! I am, in- 
deed! A man of your standing planning to go racing and 
yelling through the midnight silences, swinging lanterns and 
pulling porcupine quills and getting plastered by skunks! 
Dear me! I supposed you were for woodcock and trout!” 

The Judge flinched visibly under these harsh accusations. 

Thereafter for some weeks the two friends conducted 
their affairs under truce. No mention was made of Bozo, 
the coon dog, but the Sniper knew from the ghostly bellow- 
ings in the hills, where the cornfields were, no less than 
from the unwonted rheumatic twinges of which the other 
complained, that the Judge, although honorably pursuing 
legitimate game by day, was off nightly with the big dog 
in the clandestine chase of coon. Moreover, there was about 
him at times a faint effluvium, the vaguest suggestion of a 
fragrance not of raccoons or roses. 

The Judge finally collapsed. 

“Listen,” said he desperately one day while the two of 


them had lunch in the 
Grapevine Cover. His old 
12-gauge, with figured Damas- 
cus barrels and dark wood 
gleaming dully, lay at his 
feet. “Listen, and don’t . 
be so darned intolerant.  s5y 
I've got the grandest ; 
coon dog in the county— 
I guess perhaps in the 
world! In a week’s time 
weve bagged twenty-one coons!” 
“How many porcupines and 
skunks?” inquired his companion coldly. 
“Oh, not very many,” said the other 
hastily. “The quills come out easy; and 
as for skunks, if you wear overalls all 
you have to do is hang ’em over a 
bush for a few days. It’s practically 
nothing. And believe me, coon hunt- 
ing is exciting. Grouse shooting,” 
he considered, “has gone a little 
stale for me—I can’t seem to 
get the old-time thrill from it.” 
“How many days for the 
overalls?” asked the Sniper 
rigidly. 
“Three—or four, at the 
very most—if there’s a good 
frost every night,” declared 
the other eagerly. 


Be per A fooling. your- 
self,” the Sniper assur- 
ed him. “But your best friend 
will tell you! There you are 

in gown and wig and, like enough, 
a flannel shirt and corduroys 
underneath, with the other dig- 
nified justices. The case is called: 
‘The State vs. Pecontic Power 
Company.’ And there you are, I 
say, stinkin’ of wild onions! 

“But ‘Once a friend, always a 
friend’ is my motto. I'll try it 
once, dull though it will be.” 

“You’re wrong! It’s excit- 
ing,” the other promised. 
“You'll see. I'll pick you 
up at eight-thirty. 

Got any overalls?” y 

“Yes,”hisfriend ££ 
replied, “but I’m 
not going to charge in on 
any skunks that your 
Hound of the Baskervilles 
picks a quarrel with. That 
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In Search of Excitement 


i ; coon dog! Phooey!” 
¢ a> <5 ‘ The Sniper found 
J | . fl more cause for amaze- 
ment when his friend 
pulled up in the drive- 
way at the hour appointed. On the 
scuffed rear cushion of the ancient 
car sat Bozo, enveloped in an engaging at- 
mosphere of dignity, eagerness, friendliness 
and skunk that almost sent the Dark Haired 
Lady into a mild hysteria. She refrained, how- 
ever, when she noted the solemn, pathetic 
expression in the pleading eyes of both the 

Judge and his big dog. 
“He’s a beauty! What a lovely head!” 
she exclaimed—and made another friend 

for life. 
“And what’s all this junk?” exclaim- 
ed the Sniper, surveying the contents 
of the car. 

There were an automobile bat- 
tery, presumably to be wired to 
a bulb and reflector which were 
tucked in beside it, and an old 
shotgun which he had never 
seen before and which ob- 
viously had long ago 
abandoned the last 
faint pretense to 
youth, together with 
its embellishments 
of varnish and 
bluing. There 
were, too, a 
bundle of 
Roman 


candles, gay in blue, white and red paper coverings—which 
stimulated curiosity—a jug of water and a lunch basket. 

“Good-by, darlin’,” he addressed the lady. “If you ever 
see me again, I'll be a changed man—lI won't smell the same, 
anyway. Friendship! Ha! Excitement! Bah! I’m the bird 
who'll have to carry that 14-pound battery all over the Horn 
o’ the Moon country. That’s why I was invited!” 

The course led along the dirt road that followed the 
alder-fringed waters of the North Branch. A softly luminous 
moon hung low in the sky, encircled by a faint band of 
pale light which presaged rain even as did the doleful, gusty 
hootings of the great owls calling their melancholy 
comments on the decayed state of worldly affairs. Each 
solemn “whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-whoo!” was followed by sev- 
eral seconds of silence, as if the recipient of these grave 
remarks required due time to digest their solemn import 
and to determine upon an appropriately grave reply. Rab- 
bits bobbed their white scuts across the headlight beams. 
Occasionally the two friends perceived the vague color 
and motion of wings against the brilliance, but whether of 
owl or woodcock they rarely could determine. 


T last they arrived at a spot where a cornfield set back 

into an angle of the creek. Elms draped with festoons 

of wild grape and clematis bent gracefully above the dark 
amber waters. 

Bozo began rocking uneasily to and fro on his enormous 
front pads, and his yellow eyes gleamed with restrained 
eagerness. 

The Judge stopped the car and opened the door. 

“Go find ’em!” said he, simply. 

The big dog vanished instantly and silently into the 
luminous darkness. 

“What do we do now?” asked the Sniper. 

“Nothing. If he gets a coon treed, he'll holler. If he 
doesn’t strike a trail, he'll come back. Also, if he finds a 
porcupine or skunk—God help us! But he won’t bay for 
anything but coon, and then only when he’s treed.” 

“Why don’t you break him of skunk and porcupine?” 
his friend asked. 

“Can't,” was the reply. “Did you ever know a bird dog— 
even a field-trial champion—that wouldn't go full throttle 
on a rabbit if he thought you weren't looking? Coon dogs 
are no different.” 

The Judge filled his pipe and lighted it, his rugged, 
kindly, intelligent face showing briefly in the flare of the 
match. 

The Sniper sought the solution of another mystery. 
“What are the fireworks for?” he wanted to know. 
“To move ’em,” explained the other. “Coons will 
hide in a tree so you can’t shine ‘em with a spot- 
light, but a Roman candle will stir ’em 

up so you can see ’em.” 

“What a fine, dignified sport!” ob- 
served the Sniper. But he listened 
nevertheless for some indication com- 
ing through the wall of darkness that 

the big dog had treed 
game. 
None came, and after 
a while Bozo trotted 
across the ridged field, 
climbed to the rear 
seat and licked 
his chops im- 
patiently. 
The Judge 
started the car. 
“We'll try it 
farther along,” 
he remarked. 
Twice more 
the same pro- 
cedure was re- 


“That's no coon! It’s 
a bear, and an al- 
mighty big, mad one, 
too!” exclaimed the 
excited Sniper 
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peated, and still Bozo had not broken his 
sphinx-like silence. After each dark ad- 
venture he returned and with the same 
mute finality climbed to his perch, spun 
a red tongue around his broad chops, 
and waited to be transported to new 
fields of opportunity. 

Finally they arrived at the edge of 
the Horn o’ the Moon, that mountain- 
ous, almost mythical wilderness seldom 
penetrated by any but the most adven- 
turous deer hunters—and by them for 
only brief periods each season. Here 
again Bozo vanished on silent pads. The 
Judge had an air of tension about him. 

“Excitement?” the Sniper complained 
querulously. “Here it is darned near to 
midnight, and not a thing yet! Not 
even a skunk! I'd be glad even of a skunk 
if he didn’t—” 

The Judge stopped the objection with 
an upraised hand. 

“Listen!” he commanded. “Hear that? 
Bozo’s got him! Grab that battery! Come 
on!” 

Across the moonlit silences 
brave, majestic organ note—a 
exultant sound. To save his soul the 
Sniper could not have checked the 
prickle of his skin or the cool and airy 
feeling at the base of his skull. The snap 
of a hostile rifle bullet 
could engender that 
same light, strange, 
transient feeling of ad- 
venture. Responding to 
it, he went over the 
side of the car with a 
bundle of Roman can- 
dies in one hand and 
the heavy battery in 
the other, striving 
to follow a pudgy 
will-o’-the-wisp who 
carried only a flash- 
light and a shotgun 
and displayed a tre- 
mendous agility in flee- 
ing over frosty mea- 
dows and vaulting 
stump fences. 


rolled a 
glorious, 


AMPERED and 
confounded by the 

heavy battery, the Snip- 
er became aware that 
the distance between 
himself and the coon 
hunter—who now seemed 
to be running free on breast- 
high scent—was increasing. 
Gradually the tiny splashes of 
radiance from the other's flash- 
light weakened and presently dis- 
appeared completely. In the ensuing 
gloom the Sniper ran full tilt into 
a wire fence and was thrown heavily 
for a loss of a yard or two. Thor- 
oughly roused now, he rose to his feet, 
heaved his 14-pound incubus over the 
fence in a way to test its maker’s most 
optimistic claims for its durability, and 
clambered over after it. He was filled 
with an almost intolerable bitterness. 

“Wish the whole Supreme Court 
could see him!” he muttered. “Coon 
huntin’! Hell! He ought to be im- 
peached!” 

Above the sounds of his own panting, 
painful progress he heard the voice of 
Bozo, and in spite of his impotent rage 
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he thrilled to that compelling resonance. 
There were other sounds as well from 
the direction whence the flashlight had 
last been sighted—wild, shrill and eerie 
plaints which he finally identified as be- 
ing the view-halloo of his stately friend, 
the Judge. 

“Gone completely wild!” he thought 
as he trotted down a frosty declivity 
that seemed somehow familiar. 


N instant later he knew why when 
he stepped abruptly off a grassy 
edge into four feet of icy water. 

“Belden’s Brook, and the very hole 
where I took that three-pounder in 
May!” he gasped as he hauled the bat- 
tery out on the opposite shore and re- 
sumed the pursuit, with his wet breeches 
slapping about his thighs. 

Another thrill awaited him before he 
was to reach the spot where by now 
the coon dog and the Judge had joined 
voices in the most unearthly duet ever 
listened to by the affrighted denizens of 
the Horn o’ the Moon. It came when, 


He landed on some- 
thing warm, slippery 


and vigorous 


encountering a seven- 
rail fence, he pain- 
fully hoisted the battery to the top 


rail and as painfully climbed up 
after it. Swinging his long legs across, 
he seized the hateful burden and 
leaped. 

He landed upon something warm, 
slippery and vigorous that leaped at the 
contact and let out a tremendous “Baw!” 
It scared the Sniper into a cold shudder 
and kept him there until he realized 
that he had probably landed full upon 


a specimen of some one’s “young cattle” 
which at this season of the year roamed 
the hills like deer. 

Guided now and greatly encouraged 
by the nearer yelpings and bayings of 
the Mister Associate Justice and his dog, 
he staggered forward a few yards to 
where a strip of mingled hardwood and 
evergreen came down a hillside. A little 
distance within the nearer edge, a great 
hemlock raised its shaggy column to 
the darkness overhead. The feeble stabs 
of light irom the Judge’s torch did 
nothing to relieve the quiet, brooding 
mystery of the upper branches. 

Bozo, gaunt and strange in the dim 
reflection, sat on his haunches to one 
side. His great mouth was cpen, his 
golden eyes ablaze, and he sang his ser- 
enade well and truly. 

“Where the devil have you been?” 
inquired the Judge impatiently. 

“Don't tempt me to speak!” 
Sniper grated. “Git your coon! 
ahead an’ git him! And then, when 
you've got him, I'll tell you something 

about yourself and about where I’ve 

been with your confounded battery!” 
“No sense in gettin’ excited,” the 
other reproved him. “Get it con- 
nected up and turn the spot up 
into that tree! Looks like a den 
tree. Bozo’s about crazy—prob- 
ably half a dozen of ‘em up 
there. Hurry it up! Never saw 

- you so awkward! Not tired 

are you?” 

“No, sir! Not a bit, 
sir! It really wasn't 
any trouble, sir! 
Swimmin’ the creek 
yonder with that cute 
little dingus was fun— 

and falling on top of 

one of Proctor’s 
yearlings. It was aw- 
fully amusing! 

Ready now, sir!” 
‘“‘Thought I heard 

something blat,”’ said the 
Judge. “I thought it was 
you, however. All right! 


Snap it on!” 
A NARROW beam 
of intense white bril- 
liance shot upward into the 
gloom of the hemlock’s 
branches and began slowly 
searching every lofty green 
cavern. 

“Not a shine,” the Judge 
remarked finally. “Move it around 
to the other side and try it there.” 
This maneuver brought no better 

success. 

“Set the spot down and try a can- 
dle up in there,” directed the pudgy 
sportsman. “The dog knows. He's 
got ‘em. The candle will move ‘em.” 

The Sniper obediently picked up 
a candle, found a match and stuck the 
damp fuse into the flame. It responded 
with a smoky hiss, a sudden shower of 
golden sparks, and a whizzing ball of 
red fire which missed the Judge’s intent 
upturned face by inches and brought an 
instant expostulatory roar. Then the 
Sniper began sending the hissing wads 
of flame methodically up among the 
branches. (Continued on page 75) 
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They are successful ‘coon hunters 


IFE began at 4:40 A.M. with the 
buzz of an alarm-clock. I drunken- 
ly smothered it and switched on 
the light. An hour later, I was 

turning five excited youngsters out into 
the darkness of a November morning with 
their final instructions. It seemed like 
war, for they were all armed with high- 
powered rifles, and we whispered as we 
extended our battle-front Over a mile. 

“Good luck and be careful,” were my 
last words as I turned the car toward 
the highest hill, which would serve as my 
observation post when daylight came. 

Then a cold chill crept over me. What 
was I doing? Could those boys be trust- 
ed? What if one of them should forget? 
For ten minutes I was in a panic; sweat 
broke out on my brow, and my hands 
trembled as I lighted a cigarette. I 
thought of a cold morning, years ago, 
when our first baby was born. The sensa- 
tions were not so very different. Again 
I thought, “If I get out of this mess, I 
shall never get into it again.” 

An hour dragged by. I was winding my 
watch for the third time when a shot 
echoed through the valley. I held my 
breath as I listened. 

“Mr. Haight! Mr. Haight, I’ve got a 
buck! I’ve got a buck! Oh, I’ve got a 
buck, and he’s a big one! Yow-eeeeee!” 

The blood of hunting ancestors was 


4nd was he proud and happy! 
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Every boy should know the rudiments of 


camping and camp cooking 


boiling in that boy, and mine was bub- 
bling by the time I got to him. Buck 
fever? Sure it was, and I hope I never 
get so old that I am not subject to it. 

Now, what is all this about? Perhaps 
I had better settle down and explain, and 
probably it will be clearer if I start at 
the beginning. But it was a nice six-point 
buck, and I’m sure I shall be forgiven 
a little excitement at the outset on that 
account. a 

I have been entrusted with what we 
call the Out-of-doors Department of a 
private boys’ school. Probably I am the 
only teacher in any school who enjoys 
such complete immunity from the three 
R’s and all other scholastic restrictions. 
We do not do any spelling, and I am not 
sure that any of us can spell. The only 
dates which we have to remember are 
those prescribed by the Conservation 
Department. The only time we use any 
figures is when we count our bag or our 
shells. 

The only limit placed on speech is pro- 
fanity. If the boys ever wash, it is in the 
privacy of their own rooms. We do not 
need any table manners, for we never eat 
at a table. The only standard by which 
we operate is the strictest interpretation 
of sportsmanship—a sort of happy com- 
bination of the Boy Scout and the man 
with whom you really like to hunt and 
fish. 

The youngest start in the fall with .22 
rifles. The first thing I do is shoot some 
holes in cans and boards so that they 
will get the idea that the .22 is a danger- 
ous little gun. By seeing the effect of a 


Life Begins 


Starting the next generation on the trail 
followed by their forefathers 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 
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Winter fishing through the ice 


shot they can visualize the danger of 
carelessness. 

The older boys have the same lesson 
rubbed into them, shooting with larger 
rifles at an old buzz-saw blade which is 
hung in the bushes against a hill. A hole 
in that old saw tells its own story. They 
also practice with a shotgun by shooting 
at clay targets thrown from a hand trap. 

As the season progresses we bag enough 
game to keep the chef worried, but we 
stick to our bargain with him: every head 
of game has to be dressed before it is 
handed in to be ( Continued on page 53) 
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‘The Killing of Lembo 


By ALDEN G. STEVENS 


WO men were worming their way 

forward by slow degrees through 

the dense African bush. They had 

proceeded thus, prone on their 
stomachs, for nearly a quarter of a mile, 
with the fierce equatorial sun on their 
backs—a palpable weight that grew and 
grew until it seemed like some heavy 
pack that could not be shaken off. 

The bush through which they had 
come was unbelievably thick and thorny. 
At last they reached the crest of a little 
rise and were able to look out over the 
country ahead. Immediately before them 
the character of the growth changed to 
a more open forest of tall, flat-topped 
mimosa trees, interspersed with thicker 
tangles of wild olive and thorn-bush. 
Looking out over the tree-tops, they 
could see miles of forest, which ended, 
at a vast distance, in open plains bound- 
ed by blue mountains. 

A light, fitful breeze stirred the leaves 
of the yellow-stemmed mimosas and 
brought some cooling relief to the two 
men, whose faces were streaked with 
sweat and dust. It was still. The hush 
of centuries of silent hours lay over the 
brooding land—the secret depths of the 
jungle and the aloof, far tawny plains. 

I was one of the men. The other was 
my companion and gun-bearer, the black, 
squat Nyamwezi warrior who for years 
had been ever by my side, from the head- 
waters of the Juba to the mud-brown 
flood of the Ruvuma. His name was 
Kinanjui, but I called him Mbogo, the 
buffalo, for, like this animal, he was 
broad and muscular, powerful and tena- 
cious, keen of sight and hearing and 
scent. Above all, he was intelligent, faith- 
ful and of an unswerving loyalty to me, 
his master. 

His nature was of a most practical 
sort. Never had I seen him in a mood 
of exaltation or despair. No moment of 
lightning-swift action fraught with the 
imminent possibility of a messy death 
ever moved him from the calm, intelli- 
gent execution of his duty. No sunrise of 
savage glory or high-riding moon flood- 
ing plain, mountain and forest with rose 
or silver ever appeared to stir him from 
his gun-cieaning or intent study of some 
dim, confusing trail. 

If high moments of the soul ever came 
to Mbogo, I never knew it. They never 
detracted from the surgeon-like precision 
of his blunt, strong fingers as they re- 
moved the complicated covering of skin 
from some rare and gorgeous head of 
buck, antelope or gazelle. Priceless traits, 
these, in a gun-bearer. 

As for myself, I was at intervals given 
to moments of philosophic reflection. 
Africa had placed her subtle spell on 
me, as she does on all white men who 
stay for long by her rivers and high, 
rolling veldt. By the sweat of the safari 


”) 


I had come to know her. With the 
smokes of a thousand cooking fires at 
night and the black smell of my naked 
porters, she had gotten into my spirit. 
By her drenching rains and blazing suns, 
her chill nights and hot days—Masai 
bush fires and distant drums in the night 
—she had made herself my mistress. 
And so we lay there, this black man 
and I, in the heavy stillness and scorch- 
ing heat—and listened. The smell of his 
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sweating body filled my nostrils. His 
facial scars, the tribal marks of his peo- 
ple, showed blue-black against his dusky 
skin. My heart pounded against the hard 
ground. 

Suddenly the silence was shattered by 
a rending crash from the forest ahead of 
us—the cracking report of a branch as 
it was torn from a tree. There was silence 
again for a moment. Then a new sound, 
several sounds, to the right and left of 
us and perhaps a hundred yards away— 
a deep rumbling, the unmistakable rum- 
bling of gases in the stomachs of ele- 
phants. 

Once you have lain, painfully listening 
in the depths of the forest or the high 
grass, and heard this sound, you never 
forget it. It has a cavernous quality all 
its own. Now the herd ahead of us started 
to move about a bit, and we heard again 
the crashing of branches as they fed. 

With infinite caution we rose to 
our feet and stole forward. Sudden- 
ly Mbogo touched my arm, motioning 
me to drop again on my long-suffering 
bosom. We lay thus for a moment; then. 
with a slow sweep of his arm, Mbogo 
placed my double-barreled magnum in 
my hands. He put his lips close to my 
ear and whispered, “Karibu, Bwana— 





tembo karibu sana.” Near? An elephant 
very close to us? Where was he? 

I peered into the green gloom ahead, 
through a fairly open tangle of bush, to 
a vista of yellow-green tree boles. But I 
could see nothing—nothing that remote- 
ly resembled an elephant. 

I felt Mbogo’s hand under my chin. 
He raised my head until I was looking 
almost straight upward. My startled eyes 
focused on a vast bulk less than thirty 
feet from where we lay. It was an ele- 
phant! He stood there, gently swaying 
and as still as death. As I gazed at his 
looming bulk I thought of the Great 
Wall of China. Of course, he was not 
quite as large as that—probably no 
bigger than a fair-sized summer cot- 
tage, say one with ten rooms and two 
baths. 

Thirty seconds of careful examination, 
made a bit difficult because of the screen 
of leaves and branches, disclosed the fact 
that here before us stood a great old bull 
with tusks that would average 90 pounds 
each. Owing to the obstruction to clear 
vision, I could not see that spot between 
his ear and eye where lay his brain; so 
I sought his heart. 

The roar of my heavy rifle was like 
the crash of a field-piece there in the 
silent forest. But it was as nothing to 
the pandemonium that broke loose an 
instant later. It rained elephants. Their 
mighty bulks hurtled through the bush 
all about us. For a moment I thought 
they were searching for us. One cow, 
with a calf at her heels, passed so close 
that I might have tagged her. I re- 
frained from doing so. 

My own particular animal swayed a 
bit as the first bullet tore into his 
vitals. I gave him another, passing my 
now-empty gun to Mbogo, who calmly 
handed me the 9.3 caliber. The air was 
filled with piercing sound—the screams 
and trumpetings of the herd. The bull 
before us raised his trunk and let forth 
a blast that sounded like a factory 
whistle going off in my ear. 


A often happens, the second shot seem- 

ed to revive him. While we crouched 
there in the covert he passed us in a 
tearing rush. The bush about us re- 
sounded with crashings that grew faint- 
er—became a leafy whisper—then died 
away into silence. The forest was still— 
no chirp of bird or chatter of monkey 
swinging through the leafy airways, no 
slightest sound to disturb the uncanny 
quiet. 

We stood for a moment, there in the 
dim, green twilight of the forest—listen- 
ing. Then we cat-footed our way through 
the jungle to a point some twenty feet 
from our original stand. Mbogo, quiet- 
ly and without undue haste, reloaded 
the big double-barrel. 
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Stopping the 
charge of an 
infuriated 
bull elephant 


Then suddenly it hap- 
pened. Our wounded bull 
had gone on about a hun- 
dred yards and had turned, 
alone there in the jungle, 
to face the enemies who 
had hurt him so terribly. 
His trunk, searching the 
air, had found our scent. 
He screamed once—then 
came for us unerringly. He 
could not see us, but he 
knew to a dot just’ where 
we were. 

There is no evading that 
stupendous charge. It must 
be faced. As we waited, 
tense and ready, I could 
see the swaying vines and 
branches part and break 
before him. He was not 
visible, but he was coming 
—coming fast. Now the 
dense, high bush parted be- 
fore him, and the moment 
that called for instant ac- 
tion was upon us. 

He loomed over us like 
a mountain--a demoraliz- 
ing sight if there ever was 
one. His ears were out— 
twelve feet from tip to tip 
they stretched—and his 
trunk, that pillar of death, 


He was 
no bigger than 
a summer cottage 


stood forward from his great head as 
though reaching for us. He sighted us 
now and bore down upon us. I could feel 
the pressure of Mbogo’s shoulder, steady 
there against my arm—ready with the 
other rifle in case the one I held should 
fail. 

I swung the heavy rifle to my shoulder 
and let him have it, just at the extreme 
top of his trunk, where it joined his 
skull. Hitting him there, the bullet could 


The Killing of Tembo 


not kill him. It 

would break upand 

lose itself in the 

honeycomb of 

bone; but it could 

turn him, and turn 
him it did. The wind 
of his passing almost 
swept us from our feet: 

I swung around as he 

turned to the right, and 
the shot I had been want- 

ing presented itself. As the 
big gun kicked against my 
shoulder I saw the old bull totter 
and knew I had found his brain. He 
crashed like a great tree and died with- 
out a groan. 

All the animal fear I had felt and sup- 
pressed for the past ten minutes now 
sought release, and I sat down suddenly, 
almost without volition of my own. My 
legs felt like jelly and my body was cov- 
ered with cold sweat. As always on such 
an occasion, something close to tears 
dimmed my eyes. I felt a moment of 
sadness and regret. 


Mbogo climbed up on the huge beast and posed for his picture 










































Mbogo walked forward and reached 
upward, poking his black forefinger into 
the dead bull’s eye. “Wa fisha kabisa,” 
he announced. Then, “Pembe mzuri 
sana.” (You have made him utterly to 
die. The ivory is very fine and large.) 

That was Mbogo’s way. Why sit 
mooning here, thinking the foolish 
thoughts of white men? Here was fine 
ivory and a dead elephant. Let us get 
busy and do something about it. He did 
not say this to me, but it was in his 
mind. Like nearly all the primitive peo- 
ples of Africa, he was a child in many 
ways, and I could read his thoughts. 

I rose and walked over to the dead 
beast and climbed up on his side. There 
I sat down and lit a cigarette. I told 
Mbogo to make haste to camp and call 
four porters. And as a parting shot I said, 
“Usisahau kurudisha.” (Do not forget to 
return.) He grinned—no darkest night 
beset with all the devils of veldt and for- 
est would have kept him from coming 
back to me—and vanished in the thick 
bush. I sat alone in the jungle, high 
up there on Tembo’s side. 
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Incredible as it seemed, here came a ten- 
pointer straight for my stand 


BELIEVE not only in recounting 

for fellow sportsmen some of the 

adventures that have befallen me in 

the woods and fields, but in trying to 
suggest to them ways whereby their own 
enjoyment may be increased. Over a 
long period of years I have become con- 
vinced that many a man comes home 
defeated from a hunt because he has 
stopped just too soon. Indeed, so often 
has the very last chance afforded me my 
best luck that I have become almost 
supérstitious about this business of last 
chances. 

Time and again the whole aspect of 
a hunting trip has been completely 
changed for me by a fortunate turn at 
almost the last moment. Hence I have 
become a great believer in never giving 
up until black dark sets in on the last 
day. Perhaps I can treat. this subject 
most convincingly if I tell of some of 
the good fortune that has come to me 
when most people would have quit in 
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disgust. And this thing of 
hoping for success to the 
very end has _ brought 
me some most extraordi- 
nary experiences. 


There was, 
dD for example, 

Pe my experi- 
eet Tae ence with a 
master buck 
on January 4, 
1914. How could I ever 
forget the day and the 
WN hour? A man might for- 

get the day she gave him 
her heart, and all that; but the 
day an old stag came his way? 
Oh, never! 

For two weeks I had been 
deer hunting on my Carolina 
plantation. Several friends were visit- 
ing me, and I was trying to give them 
shots. They had their shots, and they 
had perfectly illustrated how easy it 
is to miss deer. 

Sunset came on my last day, and nary 
a deer had invaded my bailiwick. I had 
to leave at nine o'clock the following 
morning. The season for me was over, 
and I had not killed my buck, which, 
for a confirmed deer hunter, is a mat- 
ter akin to disgrace. 

I could not sleep well that night; and 
as I lay awake I heard a rain set in, 
coming down as it does in the South, as 
if all the water in the world would have 
to fall before that rain ended. My rather 
hopeless dream of getting out at day- 
light for a last chance appeared more 
hopeless than ever. 

Day broke on a sodden and misty 
world. It was still raining. Remorsefully 
I packed my things, trying to comfort 
myself with such noble sentiments as 
that, after all, bucks are entitled to their 
lives. But I knew I was fooling myself, 
and that if a buck should come within 
range I should overlook all his in- 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


herent rights. On my door came a soft 
knock. In came my faithful negro 
woodsman, Prince, with wood to re- 
plenish the fire. My bad luck through- 
out my trip had bowed down his heart. 
It was really a personal and massive 
grief to him. 

“Well,” I said, keeping a stiff upper 
lip, “we'll get him next time.” 

“Why not now, Cap'n?” Prince an- 
swered. “It’s yo’ las’ chance.” 

“I have an hour and a half,” I said. 
“Do you have a hunch?” 

“IT dreamed about the Little Corner 
las’ night.” 

“All right. I'll go to the Pond Stand. 
Turn the hounds loose at the Thickhead 
in fifteen minutes.” 

In a few minutes I was out of the 
house. For a mile and a half I sloshed 
through the rain. The weeping woods 
seemed dead of all life. At last I came 
to the spot I sought. The wind had 
come up, slashing the rain in my face 
and making the tall pines rock and 
mourn. 

Why had I come out on this fool’s 
errand? Why should a buck run to me 
here when he could go in a thousand 
other directions? Why should I take an- 
other beating? Hadn't I had enough? 


HE wind and the rain made it im- 

possible for me to hear the hounds. 
Water streamed into my eyes. If a man 
would only love with the same insane 
zeal with which he hunts, there would 
be many happy girls and women in the 
world, I thought. 

Now, what was that yonder through 
the rain? Horns? Yes. Heading my way? 
Yes. Incredible as it seemed, here came 
a ten-pointer as straight for my stand 
as if I were a magician who had charmed 
him. Within three minutes the whole 
thing was over. There lay my stag, as 
fine as I had ever killed. 

But some one is coming through the 


Streaming across the yellow tide, they alighted 
in the broom-sedge 
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Many a hunter has gone 
home empty-handed be- 
cause he didn’t go a little 
farther or stay alittle longer 


brush. Who could it be? Why, good 
Prince himself. Where are the dogs? 
They are coming, but he had outrun them. 

Faith, superstition, persistence — call 
it what you will; but I know that the 
luck of the last chance has, often and 
often, taken my empty cup of bitter- 
ness and disappointment and brimmed it 
with the wine of achievement. I can re- 
call killing not fewer than sixteen stags 
on last chances, the latest one falling on 
New Year's Day of 1930. 


NEVER believe in giving up hope: 
if you do that, you lose the game. Of 
course, you may lose it anyhow; but if 
you quit too soon, losing it may be your 
fault. If you stay with the business to 
the very end, you will at least have the 
feeling that you did all that any hunter 
could do. The actual shooting of game 
is usually a thing of a moment; the only 
question is whether you have patience 
to wait for the moment. Often, the last 
moment is the moment. 
I remember that on a cold January 
= day I had put a 
, much discour- 














Two grouse got up 
right beside the trail 


aged friend on a last 
deer crossing. He 
had not seen a deer 
in a ten days’ hunt. 
It was near sundown, and 
an icy wind was sweep- 
ing out of the north. For the greater 
part of the drive there seemed noth- 
ing doing; but in the last five minutes 
the woods rang with the shouting of 
the drivers and the wild clamor of the 
hounds. Finally, after a grand milling 
back and forth, they headed straight for 






Last Chances 


my friend. I was close enough to see 
what was going his way. It was only a 
12-point stag, a famous old personality 
in our parts. \ 
He was run- 
ning easily, 
presenting a 
perfect shot. “S \ 

I listened a) 
forthe gun, but / 
I listened in 
vain. The buck * 
escaped. On returning to 
the car, I found my friend 
huddled disconsolately in 
it, unaware of what had 
been going on and of the 
wonderful chance he 
had missed. I hard- 
ly had the heart to 
tell him; yet I did, 
in the hope that he ~_ 
would mend his 
ways. In fact, the 
charm of hunting is 
due largely to this 
same dramatic element of uncertainty; 
a few moments more of caution and en- 
durance will often separate defeat from 
victory. 

One perfect November morning I went 
grouse hunting here in the mountains 
of southern Pennsylvania. It was back 
in the days when four grouse filled the 
bag limit. I drove my car as far as I 
could up an old trail, leaving it on the 
edge of a clearing. Up into the mountain 
I followed a dim and dewy trail which 
led by gullies full of wild grapes, rasp- 
berry vines and greenbriers and 
flanked by thickets of dog- 
wood. It was ideal grouse coun- 
try, and I knew the birds were 

there. But for 

four hours I 

hunted without 

flushing a single 

grouse. 
I naturally began 
to feel that it was 
a bridge game in 
which I simply did 
not hold the hands. 
¥s I had to be home 
at noon, I hunted 
back toward the car; 
and when within a 
few hundred yards 
of it, came back into the same old 
trail up which I had gone. For some 
reason, even when I came within sight 
of the car and was traveling the same 
road over which I had already passed, 
I kept on my guard. Game moves; and 
if it isn’t here when you go up, why, 
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I made out 
his long tail 
in the dense 
topofayoung (\ 
pine tree : 


it may be here when you come down. 

When within a hundred yards of the 
car, and just as I was stepping over the 
last log that had fallen across the trail 
an old cock grouse hurtled out of a little 
white pine right over my head. Gentle- 
men, I missed him. And it went hard 
with me, for I thought I had been given 
my last chance and had muffed it. 


OPENED my gun idly, uncertain 

whether to take out the one shell 
remaining or whether to slip in another. 
For some reason, I put in another. As I 
closed the breech two more grouse got 
up out of some grape-vines right beside 
the trail. Boys, I made a double. You 
know how you'd feel to do that after four 
hours of not seeing a thing. Before re- 
trieving the birds, I reloaded, where- 
upon two more grouse zoomed out of 
those same grape-vines, making off up 
the mountain through a heavy growth 
of tall dead chestnuts. I missed one and 
killed one. 

Well, I thought, that is the greatest 
piece of last-chance luck I ever had. 
Heaven knows, it should have been over. 
But for some reason I loaded my gun 
again. As if they were just waiting for 
me to get ready, two more grouse tore 
out of that grape-vine smother. These 
were headed eastward, and they were go- 
ing as if they (Continued on page 51) 
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We preserved our fish by smoking them 
over the camp fire 





HE guides told us that the black 

salmon of Lake James in Quebec 

would not take a fly at any period 

of the year. To be perfectly hon- 
est about it, we did not know there were 
any black salmon in Lake James. For 
that matter, we did not know there was 
any Lake James either, but there is— 
and there are black salmon in it, too. 
Not so many as there were, to be sure, 
for we spent five glorious days there, but 
still plentiful enough so that we have 
already begun to plan that 1937 trip to 
the Lake St. John region and thence, by 
a tortuous trail, to the headwaters of 
the kingdom of the charcoal-colored 
scrappers, the Joe Louises of the salmon 
family that, on our 5'%-ounce rods, gave 
us the thrill of our lives. 

Several reasons had induced us to 
make our headquarters at Pointe Bleue 
on the Montagnais Indian Reserve. Our 
judgment told us this was the natural 
vantage-point from which to direct our 
attack on the surrounding lakes and 
streams, and the Canadian Government 


Where ouananiche will smash a fly and then 
go places with it 


verified our suspicions. We knew it was 
here the Indians gathered, after their 
ten months in the northern wilderness, 
to trade their furs and to outfit for the 
coming winter. We wished to witness 
that and also to have the opportunity of 
comparing the size, weight and fighting 
prowess of the Lake St. John ouananiche 
with our own Sebago or land-locked sal- 
mon. There had been so much argument 
as to whether or not the former should 
rank as a separate species that nothing 
but personal observation would ever 
satisfy us. 

It was while we were measuring some 
of those silvery fellows and admiring the 
rich sub-surface bronze and olive tints 
of their well-proportioned bodies that 
a chance remark of Joe’s caught our ears. 

“These winanish,” he said—there was 
a trace of Indian blood in him, and he 
pronounced it with the accent on the 
second syllable—‘she’s differ’ from the 
one on Lac Jame. Noir that one is. Black 
like the night.” 

Our natural Yankee skepticism led us 
to expect he would be telling us next 
about white lampblack and left-handed 
monkey wrenches, but he insisted he 
was telling the truth. He vowed there 
were black salmon in Lake James— 
plenty of them—and that they were as 
black as charcoal. 

Since our objective was to learn all we 
could about these exiled brothers of the 
lordly salt-water salmon, we were natur- 
ally curious and began asking questions. 
When Joe finally divulged the fact that 
the black fellows could not be induced 
to take a fly at any period, we made our 


We are on the main highway to civilization. An Indian and his squaw 
coming in after ten months in the north 


decision. We had yet to meet the salmon 
that would not, under favorable con- 
ditions, take a cleverly tied imitation of 
his natural food; and if there were such 
specimens in Lake James, or anywhere 
else, we wished to acquire some first- 
hand knowledge of them. 

“You get the outfit ready,” we told 
Joe. “Plenty tents, plenty food, plenty 
mosquito screen. Tomorrow morning we 
start.” 

To reach Lake James it was formerly 
necessary to ascend the mighty Mistas- 
sini River for thirty or more miles, then 
an equal distance up the winding James 
and thus into the lake. Civilization is 
creeping steadily northward, however, 
and one may now motor within a few 
miles of the lake’s headwaters or, in a dry 
period when the clay is of a less mucilagi- 
nous nature, unload the canoe from the 
car directly into the lake. 

Fortunately our trip occurred between 
two rains; so we were spared the effort 
of hiking those last few miles. Another 
guide, a young Montagnais Indian of re- 
markable physique, met us here with an 
extra canoe. We transferred our equip- 
ment from the car and started the six- 
mile paddle down the lake. 


HE salmon were rising. We could 
see their mighty swirls in the quiet 
waters about us, and we longed to get 
into action; but the canoes were loaded 
to the danger point, and we were so 
sandwiched in between tents and sup- 
plies that casting was impossible. 
At last the guides pitched camp on 
one of the few sandy shores. Then 
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Lake James 


By BURTON L. SPILLER 


we ate a hasty lunch and proceeded at 
once to the important business which 
had brought us some seven hundred miles 
to Canada. 

We found the fish still rising, but a 
breeze had sprung up and there was a 
six-inch ripple on the lake. Perfect fly- 
fishing conditions, but we did not know, 
nor could we see, on what they were 
feeding. Joe, who had guided many par- 
ties here, insisted it was worse than use- 
less to try to deceive them with any- 
thing made of hair and feathers. 

“No take,” he said, and it seemed he 
was right, for we went through the book 
and tried all the approved salmon pat- 
terns with no luck. A Lady Kate or a 
Silver Doctor they ignored entirely, 
while for a Durham Ranger or a Jock 
Scott they showed the utmost contempt. 
Questioned further, Joe offered the ad- 
vice that the food of these elusive salmon 
consisted of insects and their larvae. We 
asked if there were any smelts in the 
lake. He seemed uncertain as to our 
meaning; so we explained at length, and 
with many gestures, what smelts were 
like. 

“No,” he said. “No smelt. Chub on 
shore, but not in deep water. This 
winanish eat fly.” 

We changed to lighter leaders and 
went through the dry-fly book from the 
erect-wing patterns down to the tiny 
bivisibles on No. 16 hooks, with the same 
lack of results. Then, in a sheltered cove 
where the water was mirror-smooth, I 
saw the surface suddenly disturbed by a 
series of minute ripples as a score of 
smelts scarcely two inches in length 
danced along the surface. Almost imme- 
diately thereafter a broad black tail part- 
ed the water as a salmon dashed, with 
wide-open mouth, through the midst of 
the hurrying school. 


HIS, then, was the answer to our 

problem. We changed back to wet 
leaders and streamer flies which imitated 
the darting smelts, and began as inter- 
esting a five-day fishing trip as I have 
ever experienced. 

The lake was deep. Its abrupt, rocky 
shores were evidence of that. The tower- 
ing hills which surrounded it suggested 
an equal depth below the surface. To 
raise a salmon from that gloomy bottom 
was an utter impossibility, but we learned 
to sit idly, with our rods ready and a 
generous amount of line stripped from 
the reel. At the first disturbance of the 
water within casting distance we would 
work out line, pause until we could de- 
termine by its wake in which direction 
the fish was heading, and then try to lay 
the fly some six feet in front of his nose. 

It was Rolfe who worked out the 
method. He had often used it on trout, 


and his was the honor of 
taking the first salmon 
with it. It swerved for the 
fly which had fallen a few 
feet shert, sucked it in and 
started for the depths in 
one swift motion. 


OT always but with 

quite pleasing fre- 
quency the method was 
successful. When they 
chose to accept the slowly aye 
retrieved lure, they did so “ 
with a violence that was 
heart-warming. The merest 
lift of the rod was suffi- 
cient to set the hook deep- 
ly in the tough cartilage of 
their mouths and to stir 


Rolfe brings in a pair of nice ones 


them to a greater frenzy than I had ever 
before seen land-locked salmon attain. 

In the shallower waters of Lake St. 
John we had found the ouananiche to be 
an aerial fighter. Nowhere else have I 
seen one of his kind that would jump so 
high and so frequently, but in the deep, 
dark waters of Lake James his tactics 
were entirely different. At the first prick 
of the barb he would make a startled 
dash for freedom. Quite often this rush 
would terminate in a long, low leap above 
the surface which might be repeated in 
another moment, but which usually ended 





The Professor got out his scales 
and weighed the morning catch 


the air attack. Straight down he 
would bore until the backing 
showed on the reel, and then be- 
gin a series of rushes and jerks 
and bulldog shakings which were 
new in our experience. 

I have taken the Sebago sal- 
mon in his native lake and in 
many other New England waters, 
and I have always found him 
to be an entertaining antagonist, 
but seldom have I found one that 
would not sulk at some period of 
the battle. Not so with the black 
salmon of that lake in Quebec. 
From the moment you set the 
hook until the guide slides the 
net under him your rod will nev- 
er straighten from the rainbow 
arc it has assumed. You will 
covet each foot of line you re- 
gain and give it reluctantly when 
you are forced to do so. Your 
wrist will know an agonizing ache 
which grows more unbearable 
with each passing minute, and your fin- 
gers will grow numb and lifeless on the 
grip. 

We used to claim that a minute per 
pound was ample time to wear down a 
salmon or a trout with reasonably strong 
leaders, but the shortest time in which 
we succeeded in licking one of these fish 
was twelve minutes for a 334-pounder, 
the smallest one we took from the lake. 
One vigorous fellow of 54% pounds fought 
for twenty-three minutes before he came 
to net. There was no guesswork about it. 
We held the (Continued on page 74) 
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Twelve men, 
twenty horses, 
twelve mulesand 
twenty-five dogs 
on the tip top of 
Mexico—cat 
hunting 
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The Rimrods! Three of the Lee boys with a big lion and a pair of their best dogs 


HEN a_half-broken bronc 

pitches a man off on to a rock 

so hard that said hombre’s 

front teeth are folded back in- 
to the roof of his mouth like a rattle- 
snake’s fangs, it makes talking a sort of 
tough proposition for a few days. Fur- 
thermore, it addles a fellow’s brains to 
some extent. All of which explains how 
come Clark mixed rim-rock and Nimrod 
into a new word called rimrod. And as 
far as I am concerned, it’s a swell word 
and exactly describes a couple of guys 
I’m going to tell about. The word sort 
of conjures up a picture of a Nimrod in 
the rim-rocks, and that’s just what I 
want it to mean. The fact that one of 
these Rimrods is a long, slim hombre 
almost caused Clark to mix ramrod in 
with Nimrod and rim-rock. Maybe he 
did—I don’t know. 

Anyhow, if it hadn’t been for the Rim- 
rods, a lot of people would have been 
mighty disappointed recently out in the 
vicinity of Bacerac—if you know where 
that is, and you don't. In fact, this par- 
ticular hunting trip would have been 
just exactly what my stenographer called 
it accidentally. I was writing to a friend 
about our “bear and lion hunt,” and the 
stenographer typed “barren lion hunt,” 
which was too close to the truth to be 
funny. 

All of which brings us right back to 
the subject of the Rimrods. If it hadn't 
been for them, the stenographer would 
have been right, at least as far as the lion- 
hunting part was concerned. There were 
two of these Rimrod fellows on the 
trip, and we'll call them Dale Lee and 
Clell Lee, since those are their names. 
Old Ernest Lee was along, but he’s al- 
most as gray as I am and hardly rates 
being called a Rimrod, although I’ve 
heard that he used to be poison. Of 
course, he can manage to hobble around 
a ‘little in the rim-rocks, but he just 
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can’t run more than ten miles after the 
hounds nor go without food for over a 
week like he used to do. Poor old feller, 
he’s shore a-slippin’! 

I had heard of these Lee boys for a 
long time. In fact, I had been in pretty 
close touch with them off and on for the 
past four years. It was from the Lee 
boys that I got six of the famous Matto 
Grosso hounds, and if six better hounds 
ever lived I'd like to know it. They went 
right to work on the spotted jaguar of 
the Brazilian jungles as if they had been 
weaned on jaguars. They paid not one 
whit of attention to monkeys, capybaras, 
ant-eaters, armadillos, coatis, tapirs, or 
any of three kinds of deer. In fact, these 
dogs behaved themselves at all times, and 
showed the very best sort of home train- 
ing. Consequently I was glad indeed 
when the opportunity came to meet the 
trainers of such marvelous hounds. 


HIS opportunity came out of a 
clear sky. It was getting along to- 
ward the time of year when I begin to 
think of sailfish and barracudas, of tar- 
pon, channel bass and big snook. I had 
done very poorly with my bear dogs in 
the Florida swamps, and it was pleasant 
to think of blue water and white spray. 
Then a letter came from John White up 
in Arkansas, and John allowed as how it 
might be a swell idea to prowl around 
in the mountains of Old Mexico for a 
spell. It seemed that there were certain 
bear, lions, tigres and deer needing at- 
tention out on the west slope of the 
Sierra Madre, and what did I say? I 
said vamos, with an accent on the vamos! 
Clark bought a ten-gallon hat and a 
Spanish dictionary, and allowed as how 
he’d vamos too. The result was that a 
small cloud of dust passed through the 
Gulf States, headed west. Inside the 
cloud of dust were Clark, his baggage, 
me and my baggage, Tough Bob, Angel 


Face, Major, Sinful and Rambler, the 
last five named being dogs of various 
accomplishments and still more various 
pedigrees. 

Traveling across country with a load 
of hound dogs is interesting, to say the 
least. About ten years ago I had taken a 
pack of twelve dogs out to Arizona to 
work for the U. S. Biological Survey, 
but ten years is a long time—plenty of 
time in which to forget all the grief. 
Isn't it funny how time erases all the 
tough spots and we remember only the 
fun? I suppose it’s a good thing. I know 
it’s a good thing in my own case, or I 
should never have started out for Mexico 
with a truck-load of pups. All things 
considered, however, we got along fairly 
well, and in due course of time we ar- 
rived at the stamping grounds of the 
Lee boys. 

These Lee boys do their stamping 
over a pretty large range, but head- 
quarters are in Arizona, and it was here 
that we held our first powwow. The re- 
sult of this powwow was that the original 
Florida detachment was joined by a bat- 
talion of Arizona shock troops consisting 
of Ernest Lee, Dale Lee, Clell Lee and 
six big, powerful, lusty lion hounds. 
John White and his party had already 
crossed the border with twelve or four- 
teen Arkansas hounds; so it is easy to 
see what a dogged crowd we were. We 
had enough dogs to make life miserable 
for everything and everybody in the Si- 
erra Madre—including ourselves. 


IHE next two or three days were con- 

sumed in convincing the Mexican 
authorities at Agua Prieta that we were 
interested in a hunting trip and had no 
desire to seize the government. I sat four 
hours on a bench in front of a ’dobe shack 
waiting to see the Colonel. When the 
Colonel had finished his siesta and 
deigned to see me, I discovered that he 
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was not at all the man to see—in fact, 
he made it very clear that I was not the 
man he wanted to see, either. Hasta 
manana! Finally we had all of our pass- 
ports, gun permits, automobile and sad- 
dle bonds, and were actually across the 
border at Antelope Wells. 

John White had been met and con- 
voyed by Johnny Swanson, the rancher 
who was to outfit us with horses and at 
whose ranch we were to make head- 
quarters, and I presume that Johnny 
Swanson can find his ranch at least once 
out of three tries. We had nothing to go 
by but very vague directions, and the 
road was inclined to do a great deal of 
branching. Finally, after a lengthy con- 
versation with a Chinese cook at a small 
ranch, a conversation which taxed my 
Spanish to the limit, we found the road 
to Bacerac, crossed the Bavispe River, 
and eventually found ourselves at Swan- 
son’s. Johnny was there to meet us, and 
we discovered that White and his dogs 
had already gone into the hills and had 
made camp on the river about a day- 
and-a-half ride from the ranch. 


WAS disappointed to discover from 

Swanson that tigres were not at all 
common. He had a fine large skin at the 
ranch house, but it was the only one 
which had been taken in several years. 
Swanson insisted that there were sever- 
al more in the vicinity, and no doubt he 
was right, but the jaguar has a wide 
range and was not sufficiently plentiful 
in this region to warrant a special hunt 
for him. Other game—bear, lion, deer— 
are found in considerable quantities, 
and there are a few wild turkeys. 

While we were waiting for Pedro to 
wrangle the horses the Lee boys took 
their hounds out for a little exercise, and 
promptly treed an Indian boy! These 
hounds, all containing bloodhound an- 
cestry, would take the trail of an Indian 
as eagerly as they would trail a bear, and 
there was considerable joking among 
the crowd as to what would happen if 
we should cross the tracks of one of the 
few remaining renegade Apaches. Per- 
sonally I had the strong conviction that 


The results of the first day’s hunting-—a large male lion and a chula 


The Rimrods 


the Apache would be found in the top of 
a very tall tree, for all of the Lee hounds 
were large dogs with tremendously deep 
and melodious voices. 

At last the horses were brought in and 
saddled, and we forded the river and top- 
ped out on the first mesa. Ahead of us 
lay the mighty Sierra Madre, towering 
grim and rugged against the sky. Behind 
us lay the brown foot-hills and the cactus 
country. As we climbed I was amused at 
Ernest Lee’s account of his conversation 
with White’s dog handler, Virgil Boyd. 
Ernest had: asked Boyd what he thought 
of the Western mountains. 

The Arkansas boy, whose experience 
was limited to the Ozarks, replied, “Oh, 
they’re pretty good hills, but not what I 
expected.” 

“How come?” Ernest had asked. 
“What sort of growth do you say that 
that is—’way across the canon?” 

“TI dunno—bushes of some kind, I 
reckon.” 

“Bushes?” laughed Ernest. ‘Those are 
Chihuahua pines sixty feet tall! And how 
long would it take you to top out on that 
highest mountain right over yonder?” 


“Oh, about two hours, I 
guess.” 
“Yeah?” grunted’ Ernest. 


“It'd take you just a little bit 
more than half a day on horse- 
back—and you'd have to be 
dog-gone well mounted.” 


IRGIL BOYD discovered 

the truth of these remarks 
for himself, and was plenty 
willing to admit the ruggedness 
of the country before he left 
Mexico. On the other hand, he 
showed amazing ability in the 
cliffs and rock slides, and cov- 
ered about as much ground 
afoot as the rest of us did on 
our horses. He never ceased to 
worry about his dogs, however, 
and several times stopped them 
from trailing. At such times 
his only answer was, “If one o’ 
them dogs had stepped six 
inches to one side, he’d of fell 
> 





a thousand feet. I ain't lettin’ my dogs 
hunt in no such place.” 

After we had ridden three or four 
hours, Clark turned in his saddle and 
asked, “Are you superstitious?” 

“Not a bit.” I laughed. “Why?” 

“Today is Friday the thirteenth—just 
happened to think about it!” 

Less than an hour later, Clark had oc- 
casion to think of it again. He was riding 
a touchy, half-broken pony, and as we 
came into a long pine glade he broke his 
pony into a lope. Now, Mexican ponies 
are not used to sliced bread. They just 
don’t know what it is. 


LARK had two loaves of sliced white 

bread rolled up in a shiny black slick- 
er back of his saddle. The bread had been 
left over from our trip across the border, 
and he had decided that it would go 
pretty good about noon. When the pony 
hit a lope, the saddle strings came untied 
and the slicker flapped open. Slices of 
white bread began to pour forth, and the 
pony went hay-wire. Clark stayed with 
him for a while—through a sapling thick- 
et and across a gully. Then the pony 

































Dave Newell, Tough Bob and a 
little cub bear 


hit a steep, rocky hillside and 
hung his head. 

I was riding a little, old, 
grass-fed goat, and I couldn't 
get him out of a walk. From the 
shouts ahead I knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong, and I 
raked my pony fore and aft. 
When I finally arrived on the 
scene, Clark was walking a- 
round with a dazed look on his 
face and I could hear Dale Lee 
riding hard in the rocks to head 
the riderless horse. 

Clark had taken a nasty fall, 
landing on a rock. Several of his 
front teeth were gone, the rest 
were crushed out of position, 
and (Continued on page 54) 
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HE old Warden had sighted the 

rising column of smoke from a 

ridge far to the southward. It was 

coming up in territory of high fire 
hazard, and he drove his best to reach 
the spot. At intervals, glancing up from 
the road he traveled, he could see the 
smudge rising higher, growing thicker, 
and his heart quickened, because the old 
rascal has been a fire hater for a full half 
century. 

At last he entered smoke, using a trail 
which followed the break of jack-pine 
plains into alder bottoms, with here and 
there a clump of cedar standing. Shortly 
he was at the front, where hungry flames 
licked up the ground cover, attacking 
stumps and leaping with destructive as- 
piration for the pitch on the trunks of 
living trees. 

A shout came to him and the sound of 
a motor. A car passed, carrying men with 


shovels, some clinging to the running- 
board. 

“Where’s Ray?” he yelled at the 
driver. 


“Half a mile on!” the man called back 
and stepped on the gas. 

He found Ray, the fire warden, at the 
designated spot. The antennae of his field 
radio set was slung between two trees. A 
cover map of the threatened territory 
was spread on the ground and Ray, squat- 
ting beside it, was talking to district 
headquarters, his eyes on the map. 

“I’m in the 
southeast of the 
southeast of 
twenty-four,”’ 
he said. “The 
front is just a- 
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‘The Old Warden Ialks 
of the RECORD 


bout to the section line now. We can get 
water from the east branch of Little Boy, 
but if she keeps going and gets on a quar- 
ter mile we'll be in muck. 

“If she hits that muck, dry as it’s been, 
we'll need the well outfit. Water table is 
marked at seventeen feet there, and we 
can sink a well in a minute or two... 
What? . . . No, Dave. Don't send the 
other truck unless I call. O.K. Clear!” 

He turned his head and grinned up at 
the older man. 

“Hi!” he 
smudge.” 

“I’ve got my pumper and three shov- 
els,” the Old Warden said. ‘“‘Where do 
you want me and them?” 

“Right here for now,” Ray replied, 
perhaps evasively. The boys don’t like to 
see the old fellow going into heavy smoke 
and labor any more. He has done his 
share of fire fighting, and hearts and lungs 
which have served as long and faithfully 
as his don’t belong in the thick of it. “I’ve 
got a crew with shovels on each flank to 
keep her pinched down. She'll take 
through this opening” —indicating with a 
finger on the map—“where there’s noth- 
ing but some soft maple and birch. She'll 
go a little faster there, but the wind’s not 
too bad and we can handle her. 


said. “Nice spot for a 


RUCK is on the way and a detail 

from the CCC camp. We'll put the 
tractor in here”—indicating a line—‘‘and 
try to head it before it reaches this ce- 
dar” —plunking his finger on the map a 
bit farther northward. ‘Don’t want to lose 
that, and I sure don’t want a muck fire on 
my hands.” Calm, collected and thor- 
oughly efficient, knowing what was ahead 


Nearly all game likes burnt-over areas 






of him and just what he was going to do. 

In a moment or two they could hear 
the truck approaching, and it roared to a 
stop beside them, the driver leaning out 
to get his orders. 

“You might go along with them, 
dad,” Ray said, “and help get the tractor 
off. Then come back.” 

So the Old Warden followed in his car 
to the front of the burn and helped place 
the skids that made a ramp to run the 
tractor off. He saw the driver hitch on 
his plow, sling a canteen over his should- 
er, mount his powerful ungainly steed, 
and head toward the crawling line of fire. 
The plow point dropped in, and bracken 
and sweet-fern and blueberry brush gave 
way to a mighty furrow of raw sand. The 
tractor swung close to the front, throw- 
ing up that meager but effective barrier 
in the path of flames not yet hot and 
savage enough to travel with speed. 

The CCC boys pulled in, tumbling 
from their truck, and the leader sent 
them on after the tractor to patrol 
the furrow and watch 
for fire that leaped a- 
cross. Sounds of the 
motor’s exhaust grew 
faint, and after a time 
the old fellow turned to 
his car with a shrug and 
returned to where Ray 
had stationed himself. 

“O.K. Thanks,” the 
fire warden was saying 
into his tiny radio trans- 
mitter. “They've got 
her headed, then.” 

He grinned upward 
once more. ““Towerman 
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By HAROLD TITUS 


Some day the game-management boys may start a forest 
fire! To get the best out of our forests, we should burn 
a little—here and there, in just the right places 


says she seems to be cooling off.” He 
cocked his head to listen. “Sounds as if 
George had made the turn and was going 
back on the west flank. We'll have her 
surrounded in a jiffy.” 

And they did. In an hour’s time a fur- 
row of sand ringed the burn; a gasoline 
pumper buzzed in the distance, throwing 
a stream from Little Boy into the water 
cans that the truck delivered to the men 
with knapsack pumpers who were com- 
mencing the mopping up process; bronz- 
ed lads with pumpers and shovels pa- 
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trolled the edges. Ray called headquar- 
ters to report “under control” and make 
arrangements to have supper sent to the 
crew that would remain on guard through 
the night or until the last vestige of live 
fire was gone. 

“He'll call me back,” the younger man 
said. “Wants to get a message relayed to 
the CCC foreman.” 

He disengaged one earphone and light- 
ed a cigarette, relaxing. The Old Warden, 
with an amused twinkle in his eyes, sat 
himself comfortably on the ground and 
drew out his pipe. 

“Three acres, mebby?” he said. “Can't 
be much more.” He chuckled. “You 
young gaffers! Three acres, in cover like 
this, in a drought like this, with wind like 
this! Why, it’s kind of a dream come 
true. With towers, with radio, with trac- 
tors and pumps and maps and help— 
pshaw, we’ve got fire’s teeth pulled!” 


““@*URE have! And the way the public 
is getting to hate fire, too! Why 
yesterday, on that little burn along the 
county road, fourteen strangers parked 
their cars and came in and offered to 
help! I didn’t need them, but they were 
ready in case I did.” 

“Yes, folks are hatin’ fire quite 
general now,” agreed the old fel- 
low. “Can we get ’em to hate the 
things that start fire a mite more; 
can we get ’em to be as careful 





































































with their tobacco and camp fires and 
such—why, we'll be pretty well set.” 

“They are getting more careful,” Ray 
insisted. “Of course, over half our fires 
still are set by careless folks who use the 
woods, but it’s getting better. Every year 
it gets better. The time is going to come 
when folks will be as careful with fire in 
the woods as they are in their homes and 
then we’ll be on top of the world. Believe 
me, all this propaganda against fire has 
taken hold. Folks hate the very idea of it.” 


“ HAT,” said the Old Warden, “is 

what I had in mind.” He smiled a 
little. “It’s kind of a two-edged knife. 
It cuts down fire losses, but it’s goin’ to 
be kind of embarrassin’ when the De- 
partment steps out and sets a few fires 
on its own account.” 

Ray looked at him sharply. “What do 
you mean—set fires?” 

“Just that. Set fires. In timber. Burn 
thrifty young growth. Get it out of the 
way. Undo some of the things you boys 
have done.” 

His listener grinned, and then sobered. 
“Are you serious?” he asked. 

“Why, sure. Never more serious in my 
life. I’m thinkin’ about the time when we 
realize that to make the most of our op- 
portunities we've got to use fire.” 

The Old Warden lighted the pipe he 
had slowly been filling and moved himself 
into a more comfortable position. 

“Fire, I always said, was man’s worst 
enemy and man’s best friend, all in one 
package. We’ve seen, in this state, what 
it’s done for fifty years. We've seen tim- 
ber wiped out and game killed and folks 
driven out by fire, and we’ve got busy 
and done somethin’ about it. 

“We've done a lot about it,” he said. 
‘We've done so much that, if we keep up 
on our toes, the chances are we're never 
goin’ to have any of the disasters in this 
state like we had twenty or thirty years 
back. Of course, we're goin’ to burn some. 
Now and again we're goin’ to burn too 
much. 

“But to get the best out of our forests, 
as I see it, we’ve got to burn a little— 
here and there, in just the right places, 
at just the right times. I’m won- 
derin’ how these amateur fire- 
haters we've been convertin’ 
are goin’ to take that.” 

“You're talking about game 
now,” said the fire 
warden, with a grin of 

— understanding. 

— “I’m talkin’ (Con- 

tinued on page 49) 
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Riding the R iver 


Jumping ducks along a small midwestern river 


HERE is something about a float 

down the river in the late fall that 

lends to a duck-hunting trip the 

utmost in zip and zest—a touch, 
so help me, that one can’t get, crouched 
and shivering, in a blind awaiting the 
whim of mallards to circle into his 
stool so that he can blast them. Do you 
remember these lines by Robert Louis 
Stevenson? 

“Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand; 

It flows along forever, 

With trees on either hand.” 


Sure, I lifted them from my little daugh- 
ter’s Child’s Garden of Verse. But whether 
they blossom in a little girl's poetry book 
or sprout unsung beneath the dandruff 
of a tough old river rat’s unshorn locks, 
the idea is still a good theme for this tale. 

“Dark brown is the river...” 

Yes, it is dark brown, sometimes, some 
places. Of a brown autumn day, with a 
head of water carrying silt from rich 
prairie farm lands and the sun at noon, 
then the shadows are dark brown. For 
many years I have known my river, and 
I have learned its cycle of colors and its 
gamut of moods. 

But let’s toss aside the last three or 
four calendars and go back to the day 
of my first hunting float. There are three 
of us—Brother, Friend and I. It is a Sun- 
day afternoon in bright blue October. A 
borrowed steel boat carries our outboard 
motor, but our westward drift is free 
from engine fumes and foment. Content 
under a warm sun, we glide with the cur- 
rent—the grassy green, glassy clean cur- 


By KENNETH H. SMITH 


rent—in a fleet of golden and brown and 
red leaves. 

Over the bars, in sandy shoals, the 
color of the water lightens. There— 
where that bar drops off—it’s as green 
as an old he mallard’s head: and here. 
where the current swirls about a mam- 
moth old stump, the color deepens with 
the water to an icy emerald hue. 

“Bang!” Brother’s smoothbore roars. 
Ducks? No, a black rascal has cawed his 
last. His jet body, jarred from the blue 
setting, splashes, crashing the glassy 
smoothness. No ducks are moving today. 
It’s too early for the flight, and the local 
birds are shunning our river. 

The afternoon wanes; the sun begins 
to reflect brazenly. Then, from brass to 
gold, from gold to red, the river 
changes. Shadows grow into dusk 
as we point the prow up- 
stream, motor purring. No 
ducks, but a day to be re- 
membered, for it marks 
the first of our river 
rides. 

Tear October from 
that calendar. It’s 
the hunter’s moon, 
and ducks are mov- 
ing. Half an hour 
before dawn. Bore- 
as is nip- 
ping right 
briskly 
out of his frozen 
northland. Against 
that dim gray streak 
in the east two figures 
toil riverward from the 


It is but the work of a minute to get the light canoe in the stream 


road, one grotesque with a canoe on his 
back and the other wrestling with an 
armful of guns and paddles and lunches. 
It’s Sidekick and I. Hark! 

“Gosh-awful heavy, this canoe. I'm 
glad we're almost there.” 

“Shall I take it again?” 

“Never mind. I'll make it.” 

No sounds for a few minutes save the 
crackling of frozen grass and the rush of 
wind. 

Then: “O.K.Nowgivemealift, and we'll 
set her in. Gosh, the river looks black!” 

“Sh! Listen!” 

Wings awhistle, a dozen ducks are 
momentarily silhouetted on the gray. 
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Riding the River 
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At noon we landed under a highway bridge for 


“Hot dog! How long till sunup?” 

“Don’t get your liver upset. "Twon’t 
be long before shootin’ time. Look, the 
river there in the east is turning silver- 
gray.” 

We shove off. Behind us, as we drift 
with the current, the silver sky begins 
to blush, and the blush spreads to the 
river. Dark brown is the river? Not now! 
It’s kindling into flame, promising us 
welcome warmth against old bluenose 
that blows out of the north. A ruddy Sol 
peers over the world’s rim. Ducks are in 
the air, and all’s right with the world. 

On we float. Now and then we overtake 
a single or a pair or a small flock of mal- 
lards or teal. Our toll is not heavy, but 
it is enough to satisfy, for it is garnished 
with the changing color and the ever- 
shifting mood of our river. Ducks burst 
from unexpected hiding places along the 
bank, lending further zest and calling 
for quick and accurate gun pointing. 


S dusk falls we drag the canoe from 
the darkening stream near a busy 
bridge. Wife is there to greet us. No. she 
hadn't waited long. What luck? We 
proudly show our bag. Then. as the lights 
of a gasoline station twinkle from the 
murky river. we high-tail for home, the 
canoe lashed atop the car. 

“Dark brown is the river”—but it’s 
full of other color, from the grayest to 
the gayest. 

“Golden is the sand... .” 

The golden sands of time trickle a 
while. It’s a year of drought. Our river 
has dwindled until its sandy strands are 
little patches of desert and its mud-flats 
are creased and cracked and sun-baked. 
A float requires careful piloting this fall; 
even so, the few inches of water a canoe 
Tequires are lacking in places. Sidekick 
and I are riding the river nevertheless. 
for we don’t mind stepping from our 


craft now and again into six inches of 
water and shoving across the bosom of a 
sandy bar to gain a channel once more. 
Why? Because the ducks are coming 
through, and our river has wrought its 
beckoning magic. 

“Look, Doc! Five mallards flying 
downstream. They stay out of range, dad- 
burn ’em!” 

The sands of time dribble for a few 
minutes. 

“Hey! Here they come, back up the 
river! Same ftive—still wise enough to 
give us plenty of steerage-way. Well, 
good-bye, fellers.” 

The golden heap in time’s hour-glass 
grows by three or four minutes. 

“Shucks! Aground again. Well, shift 
your ballast, Doc, and give us a hand. 
Looks fairly deep over there by the left 
bank. Now, yo and heave, and—” 

“Shut up, Ken, for gosh sakes, and 
don’t move!” In a hoarse whisper— 
“Look at those crazy ducks!” 

Wings whisper over our heads. Too 
late to grab our guns for a pass shot, we 
watch, amazed. as the five mallards tear 
by, not ten yards above us. We splash 
noisily, laboring to push our canoe off the 
sand-bar. Then. a furlong downstream, 
they set their wings and settle into the 
water. 

Crazy ducks! Slowly we draw the canoe 
ashore and make it fast. The mallards 
watch us warily. Guns in hand, up the 
slippery bank we clamber, Doc and I, 
scrambling cautiously. Still they sit. Be- 
hind sheltering willows, we dash along 
the bank. A pause for breath, and Doc 
slips his long Scandinavian frame 
through the thicket like a Pawnee scout, 
to spy upon the five with destructive 
intent. 

“Downstream, even with that tall wil- 
low!” he reports in an excited whisper. 

We race half a hundred yards farther. 


lunch 


Then, choosing our path carefully, we 
slowly, silently, prayerfully gain the 
front rank of the willows. 

“Now!” 

With a crashing dash we burst upon 
the sandy shore, and five mallards ex- 
plode from the excited water. Our guns 
snarl and snap. In ten seconds it’s all 
over. Three greenheads lie flapping in the 
water, and a brown hen and one lucky 
drake hastily wing away, above the river’s 
golden sand. 

“Tt flows along forever... .” 

N a long-gone geologic age, my river 

was born. I know not how or why or 
when—leave that to those who are wont 
to dig and figure. To me, the river seems 
timeless, tireless. Grandfather's father 
came to virgin prairie in the river's val- 
ley not a century past. Before white men 
stirred the fertile bottoms with their tan- 
dem yokes of oxen on burly breaking- 
plows, the prairie Indians, Sacs and 
Foxes, hunted and fished here. Shabbona 
and his tribe roamed the valley, unhin- 
dered by fences, unhampered by drain- 
age ditches. Black Hawk and his warriors 
took what deer they needed from the 
timber. Young Abraham Lincoln, with 
his band of raw militiamen, followed a 
bluff along the river’s valley, during Black 
Hawk war days. Settlers arrived—to 
plant. to drain, to chop. What a change 
they have wrought in the river! 

Grandfather saw the river yield im- 
mense northern pike—one weighed 23 
pounds. For me and my son—gone! 
Grandfather saw swamps which lay, miles 
wide, along much of my river and which 
teemed with wildlife. Gone—drained and 
planted to corn. Grandfather remembers 
when my river crawled and writhed and 
turned its tortuous path; how seven 
bridges lay between our town and Uncle 
Billy’s farm. (Continued on page 60) 
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HERE is nothing so relentless as 

Mother Nature when her forces 

are loosed. After a 20-hour battle 

against wind and water I concede 
my helplessness, and can set the tale of 
that battle and my escape on record as 
my closest call. 

In 1932, I rented the Atlantic Club 
House, on Core Banks, North Carolina, 
and conducted it as a fishing and hunting 
resort. This house was located half-way 
between Ocracoke Inlet (Portsmouth) 
and Cape Lookout, six miles north of 
Core Banks Coast Guard Station. Built 
in the form of a T, the house was con- 
structed in the strongest possible manner 
and stood on brick pillars four feet high, 
which raised it about seven feet above 
‘normal high water. 

The upright part of the T, facing the 
sound, was the living and dining room, 
and where it joined the cross section was 
an enormous chimney with fireplace large 
enough to take a stick of cordwood. 
Directly behind this chimney was the 
kitchen. The bedrooms were in the wings. 

The Banks at this point are about five 
hundred yards wide, from sea to sound. 
On the sound side there is low, marshy 
ground; and on the seashore sandy flats 
and dunes—some perhaps twenty feet 
high. While the ocean has its regular rise 
and fall of tide, the waters of the sound, 
so far from an inlet, are governed mainly 
by the wind, rising and falling according 
to its direction and force. 

During the early days of September, 
channel-bass fishing had been good along 
the Banks, perhaps better than usual, for 
the storm of August 22 had built up the 
beach some four feet and opened deep 
holes, or sloughs, where these fish like 
to come in to feed. Though at the time 
we did not realize it, the high beach was 
a menace to our safety, and came near 
costing our lives, as it held back the flood 
waters of the sound, swept up by the fol- 
lowing gale. and prevented the flow 
across the Banks to the ocean. 
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The second week in September found 
seven sportsmen gathered at the club 
house. These, with two boys from At- 
lantic (just across the sound) and Ralph 
Mason, a man of powerful frame and an 
experienced waterman, made up the 
party. As the club house had been built 
for eight years, and had withstood all 
storms without serious damage, it can be 
understood why, in the face of hurricane 
warnings, this party elected to remain 
and trust it to stand against any storm 
which might come. 

For some days the sea had been rest- 
less. Long, oily swells often came in, 
though there was no wind—a most un- 
usual condition. It seemed as though the 
sea had been upheaved from beneath, 
and we concluded that there must have 
been a great blow somewhere out be- 
yond the line where sky and water meet. 
Then the wind began to blow from the 
southeast, veering to northeast and in- 
creasing in violence. 

For no apparent reason, there seemed 
to be no fish in the surf; so we went to 
the sound to try several favorite holes 


What was left of the 


A narrow escape from death 


for trout and smaller fish, but not even 
a nibble did we get. It seemed that all life 
in the water had suddenly been extermi- 
nated. In the light of what followed, it 
would appear that the dwellers of the 
water knew what was coming and sought 
shelter in the depths of the sea. 

All the night of the 14th the wind blew 
and, as the hours advanced, became 
stronger. By morning great waves, twice 
the height of a man, were herding in. 
The sea was one wild agony of foam, the 
gale sweeping off the wave-crests and 
filling the air with salt spray. 


HERE comes at times on these 

shores a feeling of isolation, of in- 
security, which is akin to fear. The sand- 
strip seems a mere undulation of the 
sea-bed, and the heaving waters on either 
side threaten to meet and leave no trace 
of its existence. However, in spite of this 
and regardless of the fact that warning 
of a hurricane sweeping up the coast had 
reached us over the telephone from the 
Coast Guard Station, none of us had 
any real apprehension of danger. 
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Even Ralph Mason, who had spent 
his life along these shores, had no pre- 
monition of what was to come. I had 
lived at the club for two years, during 
which time the most severe storms had 
failed to damage the structure, and felt 
that the solidly constructed building, 
with heavy brick pillars set deep in the 
sand, would be able to withstand any 
gale which might be coming. After a con- 
ference we all decided that the house 
was about the safest place we could be 
in and we would stay—though at that 
time we could have crossed over to the 
mainland. 

Thus, on the morning of that 15th 
day of September, in spite of the increas- 
ing gale, the steady rise of sound tide 
and the boom of seas on the beach (250 
yards behind the house), all had a cer- 
tain feeling of security. During the Au- 
gust storm the water from the sound had 
come up under the house almost to the 
floor. It could not come higher than 
that—the highest known—a storm which 
Kib Mason, 82 years of age, said was 
the worst he ever saw in his lifetime. 


By JOHN M. LEAVELL as told to J. F. OERTEL 


No, it could not come higher than that. 

All this time the northeast wind was 
banking up the waters of river and creek 
on the mainland. The Neuse rose six- 
teen feet at New Bern, flooding the low- 
er city and taking out sections of the 
bridge, yet the tide of Core was not high. 


LL of the 15th the gale held north- 

east and increased in violence. It was 
a wind that you could lie down on, and 
the rain and blown sand stung like fine 
shot. Everything which would be liable 
to carry away was made fast, as the boys 
at the Coast Guard Station had advised 
us to “lash down the skillet.” Ralph and 
I went out and struggled to the boats, 
hauled them on to the marsh and put out 
all the ground-tackle we had. Then I 
went to the beach car, which stood about 
twenty-five feet from the house, and re- 
moved the battery. 

The Coast Guard could give us no 
further information than that the zero 
hour of the hurricane might be expected 
between the hours of 9:00 P. M. and 
midnight. At this time seas were break- 


Wreck of an auto that was parked near by 





ing through the sand hills and the whole 
strip was awash. This was not an alarm- 
ing condition, because the big seas are 
broken down by the outer bar and only 
rebuilt waves reach the shore. Great 
flocks of gulls and land birds, driven be- 
fore the gale, flew over the island. It 
was being deserted by every living thing 
able to make its escape. 

So the day passed, and hour by hour 
the tumult heightened. An afternoon of 
gray gloom and whistling rain—rain of 
low-lying clouds and wind-blown brine 
wrested from the billow-tops by the 
growing gale. 

At six o’clock the sound tide was not 
very high, only covering the lower part 
of the causeway leading to the little 
wharf, some hundred yards in front of 
the house. Mason and I had often seen 
it higher, and we hoped it had reached 
its highest point. 

About nine o’clock came a lull in the 
wind, and only the boom of the surf 
broke the stillness—a silence deep and 
awful as the forces of Nature gathered 
strength for greater effort. Soon came a 
fierce blast from the southwest which 
shook even our solid building, and Ralph 
looked at me in alarm. 

“Tt should go nor’west,” he said. “If it 
stays here, we’re in for it—sure.” 


HEN the wind began to swing. From 

southwest to west, from west to 
northwest—and from the northwest came 
the tornado, whirling the waters in its 
arms! Down the broad reaches of Pam- 
lico it swept into Core, banking the 
waters against the lowlands, leveling 
great forest trees or snapping them off 
like pipe-stems. Then the waters of the 
sound began to rise, swept from the 
flooded areas of the main. So rapidly did 
they come that had we not done what we 
could to make things fast outside it could 
not have been done now. 

We had all turned in to try to get some 
much-needed rest, but I could not sleep. 
Soon I heard the lap of water against 
the sills. I (Continued on page 61) 
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An informative article on hunting the honkers 


HE Canada goose, or honker, is 

known, in some measure, to the 

vast majority of American sports- 

men. He is the great weather- 
prophet—the advance-agent of both win- 
ter and spring. His sonorous voice and 
the sight of him, high in the heavens, 
deeply stir the primitive in every human, 
the wildfowler above all. 

Among wildfowlers the Canada goose 
is tops. In this wide sporting field no 
other thrill equals that produced by these 
great birds as they sail in, with set 
wings and loud trumpet calls to deceptive 
decoys and their own destruction. As 
heavy bodies strike the ground with re- 
sounding thumps the labor, the hardships, 
the many disappointments of goose hunt- 
ing are forgotten. 

The grand sport of goose hunting is, 
however, not limited to a single species. 
In the West and mid-West in particu- 
lar, the gunner often meets Hutchins’, 
lesser snow, cackling, white-fronted, and 
occasionally the greater snow and Ross’ 
geese. There are also tule geese (a large 
sub-species of white-fronted) and more 
rarely the great white-cheeked goose, 
doubtless a large sub-species of cana- 
densis, unrecognized by scientists but 
known to practically every old-time 
Western market hunter. In addition, we 
find the black sea brant (Branta nigri- 
cans), still quite numerous, and once in 
a blue moon a stray emperor goose. East 
of the Rockies, Canada, greater snow 
and blue geese and the Atlantic sea 
brant (Branta bérnicla) are 
regular visitors. Thus North 
America is finely represented 
by the anserine family. 

Indelible recollections of 
wild geese date back more 
than a half century. At that 
time great numbers, fresh 
from the north, circled about 
my old home in California as 
they prepared to alight in the 
lagoon near by or on the great 
mesa, or table-land, a few hun- 
dred yards distant. One of my 
earliest sporting remembran- 
ces is that of my father shoot- 
ing through an open window 
and killing two honkers with 
a single bullet from his old 
40-75. Although I was too 
small to carry a big goose any 
distance, I excitedly dragged 
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the pair into the house, with a cue of 
inquisitive hounds and bird dogs tagging 
behind. 

During the fall migration this old 
Spanish grant was a favored way station 
for geese on their way south. Often, 
when a southeaster blew, great honkers 
and other species reached this haven 
after being buffeted for hours by a strong 
head wind. Weary and eager to rest, 
they swept in from over the sea. No pre- 
liminary cautious circling, but with a 
grand chorus of glad shouts they un- 
hesitatingly landed on the wide mesa. 
A few contented honks, and each bird 
stood on a single leg, tucked its head 
under a wing and slept. 

Although this coastal flight was heavy 
at times and yielded many fine bags, it 
was small as compared with the migra- 
tions through the great interior valleys. 
In early days we often saw actual mil- 
lions of geese in a day while driving 
through the goose country, and flocks 
of from 10,000 to 25,000 birds were 
very common. Geese were then a real 
menace to the farmer, because they often 
destroyed forty acres or more of young 
wheat or barley in a single night for 
some unfortunate granger. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this tremen- 
dous abundance, goose hunting always 
was a tough proposition for the uniniti- 
ated; the regularity with which green- 
horns returned from a hunt empty-hand- 
ed was amazing. This was one field where 
experience counted. For example, I have 


before me a large photograph fairly rep- 
resentative of old-time successful shoot- 
ing in the West. It shows a hunter stand- 
ing in his pit, surrounded by a great 
mass of geese. The inscription reads: 
“Solano County, California, February 
11, 1896. 3 guns—203 geese.” 
Incidentally, these birds were all killed 
on the wing without the use of live de- 
coys. But this was no extraordinary ac- 
complishment in the way of slaughter; 
I have seen as many as eighty geese 
killed on the ground with two shots 
from a shoulder arm, the deadly “bull 
gun” of the San Joaquin market hunter. 


T is a far cry from the days of un- 

restricted killing to the present period, 
when a limit of four geese is in keeping 
with the supply and the times. Never- 
theless goose hunting remains a grand 
American field sport, one which tests 
the gunner’s resourcefulness to the ut- 
most. The sportsman who does not take 
advantage of thirsty geese, compelled 
to resort to preserve water-holes in an 
otherwise arid section for a drink; who 
hunts on his own initiative and who 
quite regularly kills his limit may well 
take pride in the accomplishment. Under 
such conditions, four big honkers rep- 
resent a princely bag. 

Regardless of how the old-time pro- 
fessional goose caller is now regarded, 
the fact remains that he was a scientific 
hunter in every sense of the word. He 
thoroughly understood goose habits and 


A good grouping of decoys on loafing grounds, but not for feeding grounds 
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Six species of geese are visible in this flock of decoys—Canada, Hutchins’, 


Something About Goose Shooting 


cackling, white-fronted, lesser snow and Ross’ goose 


psychology. Whether a transient or a 
permanent resident of a locality, he stud- 
ied the feeding and other inclinations 
of the big birds. 

Essentially a dry-ground hunter, his 
range was mainly the wide, open prairie, 
where he operated on stubble fields and 
pasture lands. Sometimes he resorted to 
river bars and ponds where geese water- 
ed and loafed. And on foggy days or 
during a high wind he took a stand along 
a well-established flyway. In the first 
instance his work was apt to be particu- 
larly deadly, for geese in a fog often 
become bewildered and lose their wits 
entirely, coming to a well-rendered call 
again and again. Nevertheless his largest 
kills were made in fair weather, by 
matching the art of allurement and de- 
ception against the sagacity and cun- 
ning of this wary game. 

If the goose hunter dealt constantly 
with normally acute and wily geese, 
bags would be small or minus. It is il- 
logical to believe that these canny birds, 
with their microscopic vision, cannot spot 
deficiencies in the most realistic inani- 
mate decoys and ferret out the shooter as 
well at a considerable distance. To be suc- 
cessful then, he must quickly create an 
illusion that is powerful enough to over- 
come their natural caution; as a matter 
of fact, he must operate much as the 
bunko man does when he sets the stage 
to sell you worthless stock by first 
breaking down your ordinarily sound 
judgment. 

To be a consistently successful goose 
hunter, one must thoroughly understand 
f00se psychology and take advantage 
of their brief mental lapses. These birds 
are at once the wariest and the dumb- 
est of wildfowl, in accordance with sud- 
den whims or moods. The flash of a cart- 


ridge head a quarter of a 
mile away is often suf- 
ficient to turn suspicious 
geese away from your 


decoys. Yet this same : i RE adi 


flock, heading for your —— 
immediate location to 
feed, might ignore 
numerous shortcom- 
ings in your set-up and 
sail recklessly up to the 
gun. 

Knowing these weak- 
nesses, the professional 
hunter played on them to 
the limit and scored mighty 
few blanks. Sometimes an un- 
canny ability in calling assisted 
him tremendously. 

Authorities have stated that good 
goose shooting may be had by placing de- 
coys somewhere along a regular line of 
flight. The plan sometimes works with 
new arrivals, but is contrary to the prac- 
tice of the experienced hunter who knows 
the inclinations of localized birds. 


EESE are gregarious; they have one- 
track minds; and once local birds 
have followed a mob to some particular 
feeding ground, they are usually deter- 
mined to repeat. Under the circum- 
stances, your pint-sized bunch of stools, 
with its possible lack of sex appeal or oth- 
er deficiencies, will not receive a look or a 
thought from passing birds, and you can 
yell your head off without getting atumble. 
The fixed inclinations of geese should 
always be given consideration. For in- 
stance, if these wily birds are determined 
to feed on a certain spot and the hunter 
beats them to it, the cards will ordinarily 
be stacked in his favor. This does not 
mean that he can afford to overlook any 









A blind 
of strawand 
as. ee metal decoys 
nam ) 
precaution tending toward success, for 
even under such circumstances goose 
shooting is no cinch. 

Each incoming flock should be reck- 
oned a law unto itself, depending in 
large measure on the sagacity of the 
leader and other seasoned birds in the 
bunch. However, it is likely that, at the 
first sight of decoys from a distance, 
some flocks will yield to excitement or a 
kind of ecstasy and be inclined to throw 
caution to the winds. If the leader is 
weak and lacks authority and decision, 
the chances for doing business will be 
very good indeed; this applies particu- 
larly to birds never shot at before at 
that particular place. 

Every experienced goose hunter can 
cite instances of stupidity on the part of 
geese. On one occasion I shot with a 
hard-headed Yank named Elliott on the 
plains near Elmira. Profiles were a nov- 
elty then, and Elliott argued that no 
sane goose—or any other—would come 
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within gun range of what he termed 
“razorback” decoys. While he stood up- 
right in his pit debating the point three 
flocks of Hutchins’ geese in rapid suc- 
cession sailed smack up to the stools. 
On several other occasions flocks stole 
in while I was setting out decoys, ig- 
noring me entirely. 

A single, particularly a young goose 
which has strayed from the flock, is 
apt to decoy readily. If a well-timed 
and well-executed call or two attract 
its attention to the decoys, it is quite 
certain to sail right in with bells ring- 
ing. I have often seen young strays 
light among the decoys and gaze stupidly 
at them for several minutes before it 
dawned on them that something was 
wrong. 

Once a young snow goose lit within 
ten yards of a pit where my companion, 
Al Stevenson, dozed. My yells aroused 
him, and when he looked over the rim 
of his blind the bird 
stared him in the face. 

He tried to shoo it into 
flight, without success. 


ECIDING that 

the goose could 
not fly, he left his gun 
beside the pit and start- 
ed after it. The bird led 
him a merry chase as it 
dodged in and _ out 
among the stool, but 
it finally took to the 
air when pressed too 
closely. 

However, don’t be 
led astray by the above 
instances of goose luna- 
cy. Nine times out of 
ten, the average gunner 
meets birds with wits 
and sagacity full speed 
ahead, instead of in re- 
verse, and he requires 
plenty of knowledge, as 
well as a measure of 
luck, in order to make a good bag. 

Next to singles, small bunches or 
flocks of geese are most responsive to 
calling and decoys. Therefore, it was the 
aim of the professional hunter to inter- 
cept them before they had an oppor- 
tunity to gang up in large congregations. 
Also, after taking toll from a flock, he 
aimed to send it on out of the country, 
thus avoiding competition. A concentra- 
tion of geese in an adjoining field is the 
bane of the goose shooter, a handicap 
against which the best of callers cannot 
successfully contend. 

Experienced sportsmen have rated the 
white-fronted goose as wilder and harder 
to decoy than the other gray geese, but 
that has not been my experience. Old 
specklebelly is a bit exclusive and is apt 
to ignore other species, but falls readily 
enough for calls and decoys which fairly 
represent his own kind. These fine birds 
are secretive, and often feed and loaf in 
depressions, behind willow- and weed- 
fringed ditch banks, and amid such cover 
as Egyptian corn, tules or a scattering 
growth of weeds. They approach these 
spots with considerable cunning. Fre- 
quently a flock will lower its flight and 
hover, as if to settle; instead it sails on 
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a quarter or a half mile, skimming the 
ground, to a stealthy landing. Canada 
geese, too, are developing the habit, and 
are avoiding large concentrations more 
and more in an attempt to escape per- 
secution by gunners. 

Although geese usually choose such 
secluded landing places with rare judg- 
ment and post sentinels to guard against 
a surprise attack, now and then white- 
fronted geese gamble on security to the 
extent of recklessness. By using binocu- 
lars, an invaluable aid to the goose hunter 
on the prairies, I have frequently marked 
down birds on spots where I could suc- 
cessfully stalk them. In a few instances 
I was able to creep within thirty yards 
of unsuspecting geese—which is some- 
thing of an accomplishment. 

As a rule, snow geese are more diffi- 
cult to handle than other species. Not 
because they are inherently more sus- 
picious and wary, but because the hunter 
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” ORLD-RECORD TIGER SHARK,” and 
by Zane Grey. The thrills and 
excitement of catching the largest shark. 


“NOT FOR SALE,” by Burton L. Spiller. jcc 
A bird-dog story you must not miss. 


“TUNDRA GRAYLING,” by Frank Du- 
fresne. This fishing story will make you 
want to grab your rod and go to Alaska. 


“PICK ’EM UP,” by Gerard Kohlman. A 
practical article on retrieving game. 


seldom has the proper setting. Hereto- 
fore there has been considerable preju- 
dice about table qualities. Also, when 
being plucked, in contrast with snow- 
white plumage the skin appears blue. As 
a matter of fact, a grain-fed white goose 
is a mighty fine proposition on the plat- 
ter, and many sportsmen believe that the 
little Ross’ goose tops the list. 


NDER any conditions, free-lance 

goose hunting, in which you make 
your own sport, affords a thorough test 
of perseverance and gunning knowledge 
and strategy. With a few exceptions, it’s 
a safe rule to dig pits not less than 150 
yards from the nearest fence or patch 
of heavy cover. This applies particularly 
on the prairie; but even on sand-bars, 
ample open ground must be allowed over 
which geese can swing while circling your 
decoys. 

The greatest curses laid on the inex- 
perienced gunner involve inability to 
gauge distances from gun to geese, to 
remain still as a mummy while the great 
birds reconnoiter his set-up, and to re- 
frain from blatting excitedly on a goose 
call at the wrong time, in the wrong key 
and in a foreign language. Geese are re- 


markably deceptive as to distance when 
in the air; birds sixty yards away usually 
appear not more than forty yards distant 
to the novice. 

Because of their great size, Canadas 
are particularly misleading—it is easy 
to underestimate the distance by half. 
I have seen more than a few shooters let 
drive at one hundred yards or more, 
believing the big fellows were well with- 
in killing range. A very sound rule then 
is to let geese come as close as they will 
—they cannot come too close. So long 
as they continue to come in, let them 
come! 

A thorough knowledge of feeding hab- 
its is essential to successful goose hunt- 
ing. These vary considerably over the 
wide range occupied by geese on arrival 
from northern breeding grounds. Al- 
though, in an evolutionary way perhaps, 
wild ducks are extending dry feeding, 
geese seem better adapted and more in- 

clined to secure most 

of their food on dry 

ground. Their natural 

food, of course, con- 

sists mainly of aquatic 

plants, native greens 
grasses, berries, 
wild seeds and insects. 
But they have learned 
to relish ripe wheat, 
barley, oats, buckwheat. 
both small and 
kerneled corn, 
and particularly do they 
crave parched grain 
and seeds which result 
from burning over stub- 
bles and prairie. 


LONG the Atlantic 
seaboard geese re- 
vert more to aquatic 
habits than elsewhere, 
and spend much of their 
time afloat or at the 
margins of feeding and 
loafing waters. Here 
they maintain primitive feeding habits 
to a greater extent than in the interior. 
They usually gather in large banks or 
rafts on wide Atlantic waters where they 
are very difficult to approach. Somewhat 
similar conditions pertain to the Suisun 
section in California and to the Skagit 
and Fraser River deltas in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Goose hunting under these conditions 
is a distinct branch of the science, re- 
quiring methods which differ materially 
from those used in the prairie regions. 
Most of the shooting is done from points 
or bars, although batteries have also been 
employed to a limited extent. In this 
field, as in sections of California, live 
decoys have been used extensively. Under 
present Federal regulations, gunners 
must entirely revise their systems and 
resort to inanimate stools. 

Sand-bar shooting along the Platte, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Columbia and 
other rivers is another important branch 
of goose hunting which still has thou- 
sands of devotees. The countless low- 
lying towheads and sand-bars with their 
sparse growth of switch willow and other 
vegetation provide considerable feed and, 
what is more (Continued on page 52) 
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RECORD FISH 





Is the state of New Jersey staging a come-back in big channel bass? 


HO said that North Carolina 
had a monopoly on prize-win- 
ning channel bass? Die-hard 
Jersey coast fishermen should 
prick up their ears at this: a 63-pound 
12-ounce channel bass from Ocean City, 
New Jersey, won first honors in 1935. 
And this is something to think about in 
view of the trend of the winners of the 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contests. 
In the early days of the Contest 
the Jersey fishermen quite regularly 
caught the biggest bass of the year, 
and occasionally they walked away 
with the whole prize list in the 
Channel Bass Class. But times 
changed, and so did the big red 
drums of Beach Haven, Ocean City 
and Avalon. The past ten or fifteen 
years have told a different story. A 
57-pounder, caught at Beach Haven 
in 1928, was the only channel bass 
from Jersey to break into the first- 
prize class during this long period. 
Since the early 1920’s there seems 
to have been a definite shift in the 
larger channel bass toward the 
Southern States, notably North 
Carolina and Virginia. The authori- 
ties are in accord about one thing 
concerning this gamy fighter, and 
that is that they know little or noth- 
ing about his life habits. It is not 
certain whether the young channel 
bass leaves the place of his birth to 
travel far and wide during his life, 
or whether he prefers to spend his 
days in a fairly limited locality. 
Definite yearly migrations have been 
mapped for a few of our salt-water 
game fish, some of which tax the 
imagination considerably, but it is 
doubtful if the channel bass partici- 
pates in any such extensive migra- 
tions. He appears to be a home body. 
One thing does seem certain: 
the northern limit of the range of 
the channel bass has shown a definite 
change over a period of years. Up to fifty 
years ago these fish were practically un- 
known north of Virginia. From fifteen 
to twenty-five years ago there was no 
better channel-bass fishing to be had than 
along the stretches of surf-pounded 
beach from Cape May to Barnegat. 
Then, according to our records, the red- 
drum fishing along the Jersey coast 
dwindled until a good fish was rare. 
There has been considerable surmising 
as to whether this decrease has been due 
to overfishing or to a change in the range 
of the fish. Which of these theories is 
correct FreLD & STREAM is in no position 
to say because, frankly, we just don’t 
know enough about the habits of the 
channel bass. We can only look at the 
facts and hope. We hope for the sake 
of the Jersey fishermen that the catch- 


By SETH BRIGGS 


ing of this prize-winner at Ocean City 
indicates that the relatively poor fishing 
in the past few years has been due to a 
change in range, and that the big boys 
are on their way back. 

The distribution of the next three 
prize-winning channel bass perhaps bears 
out this theory. Two prizes, the second 
and fourth, were awarded to fish taken 
in Delaware, and there were two others 
entered from this state that weighed 






















The 63-pound 12-ounce channel bass that 
won First Prize 


more than fifty pounds. This is very un- 
usual, as it is fifteen years since an entry 
from Delaware was large enough to take 
a prize. On top of this, the third-prize 
winner was caught at Fendwick Island, 
Maryland, almost on the Delaware line. 


N other words, the first four prize- 

winners were all caught comparatively 
far north in the channel-bass fishing 
grounds. This hasn’t happened for a 
number of years. The fifth-prize winner 
was from North Carolina and held up the 
reputation of this state, which hasn't 
failed to place in the Channel Bass Class 
for ten years. 

The southern range limit of this 
popular game fish is not particularly 
important to fishermen in the United 
States, as they are caught as far south as 


Panama. They extend in plentiful quan- 
tities down the Atlantic Coast, around 
Florida and along the Gulf States. No 
one seems to know how much farther 
south their range extends. In Texas the 
small channel bass is so abundant that 
it is considered the principal food fish 
of the entire coastal region. The boys 
down that way don’t have much to worry 
about on this score. 

But enough of this. You all want to 
hear how the feat was performed. 
Harry J. Stratton of National Park, 
New Jersey, was the fisherman who 
turned the trick. He wrote in the 
letter accompanying his affidavit, “I 
have had an ambition of twenty 
years’ standing to crash your record- 
fish column,” and he did it in no 
mean manner. His fish weighed 63 
pounds 12 ounces, was 53 inches 
long and had a girth of 32 inches. 
He caught it on a moss bunker with 
a Kingfisher rod, a Pflueger reel and 
an Ashaway 9-thread line. But 
we'll let an experienced channel- 
bass fisherman tell us in his own 
words how he did it. 


““TT was one of those hot, almost 

windstill days of mid-July with 
fleecy clouds, sleepy surf and thou- 
sands of dog-flies droning around, 
waiting to light on the first unpro- 
tected neck they could discover. Lew 
and I had been fishing Whale Beach 
most of the (Continued on page 60) 


The second-prize fish weighed a 
mere 61 pounds 
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Outstanding developments in conservation throughout the country 
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“ADOPT A FARM” 


By Tracy Lewis 
the more vigorous a person 
is in shouting that “something 
ought to be done about it,” the 
less likely he is to do it himself. 
The man who is the loudest in lamenting 
the poor hunting conditions of today usual- 
ly finds his maximum expression in letters 
to sporting magazines or daily newspapers, 
demanding that they do something about it. 
Once in a while someone does do some- 
thing, but he is so busy doing it that he 
hasn’t wasted much time in talking about 
it beforehand. 

Of course, we all know that hunting 
conditions are not as favorable nowadays 
as they were forty or fifty years ago. 
We're quite sure, too, that they can’t be 
iunproved verbally. 

Something of the sort must have been 
in the minds of Western-Winchester when 
they originated their game-restoration 
plan which is described very interestingly 
in their booklet entitled “Upland Game 
Restoration.” This has already aroused a 
tremendous amount of discussion, although 
it has been off the press but a short a. 

Many factors have taken their toll « 
game since we began to drive the ilies 
out. Timber destruction without replace- 
ment; opening of our forest areas with 
highways and the consequent increase in 
forest fires; the plow and intense cultiva- 
tion of the soil that destroys cover; over- 
grazing by live stock; drainage of marsh 
lands; water pollution; speeding autos 
and predators—all these and others are 
factors. If we still wish to enjoy good 
hunting, it’s time to stop talking and re- 
store some of what has been lost. It can be 
done without too much expense, and good 
shooting can still be enjoyed, if the basic 
principles of the game plan are followed. 

“Adopt a farm and solve your own game 
problems” is the slogan that is recommend- 
ed for sportsmen. The program outlined has 
already been tested out with good results, 
and the expense is far from prohibitive. I 
quote from “Upland Game Restoration” 

“In some manner, and by some means, the 
sportsman must encourage the farmer to 
farm for game-bird production as well as for 
crop production. We have been farming our 
upland game birds right out of existence. If 
we continue to go on this way, there are no 
hopes to be held out for game restoration. 

“The individual sportsman, or group of 
sportsmen who affiliate themselves with 
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rather unprofitable. 

“The sportsmen and 
farmers must get together 
and work out a game- 
management program. Un- 
der the program will not 
only come cover restora- 
tion and its scientific dis- 
tribution on the land, but 
also predatory bird and 
animal control, arrangements for the arti- 
ficial rearing and release of birds within 
the area, and some thought to food patches 
and their location. ... 

“Every sportsman interested in safe- 
guarding and assuring himself of the con- 
tinuation of a favorable supply of game 
should arrange for the game-harvesting 
privilege on his favorite farm, or farms, 
just as soon as he can conveni- 
ently do so. The best time of 
year to do this is perhaps early 
in the fall. By making your ar- 
rangements with the landowner “2 


The old rail fence provided ideal cover. C—edge of 
and B—natural growth 


cultivation. 


at this time of year you will have a better 
opportunity to study cover and food con- 
ditions while you are in the field hunting. 
You will also find that the farmer and his 
boys are not as busy then as they are in 
spring and summer and, therefore, can give 
more of their time codperating with you 
on a definite method to be employed in 
building up the game supply on the area. 

“By adopting your future hunting area 
in the fall you will be in a better position 
to see what conditions actually exist and 
will continue to exist throughout the win- 
ter months. Your practical 
experience as a hunter will 
be of great assistance to 


“If all these things, including a planned 
method of keeping the predators under con- 
trol, possible restocking with additional 
birds, etc., are definitely planned during 
the winter months, more time will be avail- 
able to sell the landowner on the idea of 
improving his farming methods to include 
game as one of his important auxiliary 
farm crops. Arrangements can possibly be 
made with the farm boy to rear and re- 
lease a certain number of quail or pheasant 
on the property at a stated price per bird, 
or you might plan to equip the boy or girl 
with an inexpensive rearing unit, incuba- 
tor and eggs, allowing a small sum for 
rearing and taking care of the birds until 
they are old enough to liberate. 

“Maybe these young folks might prefer 
to purchase their own equipment and pro- 
duce a stated number of birds for the 
project annually. These are a few sugges- 
tions that can be worked out to the mutual 
benefit of both the sportsman, the farmer 
and his family. A good many farmers’ 
wives would be willing to undertake rear- 
ing game birds if they could be shown 
where they could make a few extra dol- 
lars which would warrant their purchas- 
ing the necessary equipment. 

“There is no end of the 
different ways for the 
sportsman to augment his 
game supply at a very 
nominal cost if he will but 
become better acquainted 
with his local farmers and 
look at game restoration 
as an entirely local prob- 
lem that cannot be solved 
satisfactorily by either 
himself or the farmer 
alone, but must be worked 
out by both of them co- 
Operating together — pull- 
ing in the same harness 
and looking constantly ahead to a planned 
future objective—an objective which can- 
not be otherwise than beneficial, both finan- 
cially and as a means toward adv ancing a 
closer and more friendly community spirit 
between the urban and rural population of 
our nation. 

“The sportsman can adopt his farm at 
any season of the year, of course, but for 
reasons already set forth the early fall ap- 
pears to be the most logical time. He can 
then devote his spare time during the win- 
ter to outlining a seasonal program which 


Ideal placement of food patches 





you in spotting some 
patches of practically 
waste ground, as far as 
ordinary crop production 
is concerned, that can bet- 
ter be left to revert to 
cover and soil-binding 
vegetative growth the fol- 
lowing spring. By taking 
the landowner into your 
confidence you will ascer- 
tain what areas are usual- 
ly burned over in the 
spring. Fence lines, fence 
corners, roadsides and 
ravine margins will be 
noted. Ways of improving 
them will suggest them- 
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. | DEVELOPMENTS 


A plan to insure and improve your upland bird shooting 
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he intends to follow out each year. Every 
business activity today seems to be based 
on a long-time planned program. Game 
restoration is fast becoming a business. In 
fact, it has been a business for quite a 
while. The only trouble is, it has been an 
unmanaged business. Consequently, it has 
been nobody’s business. Everybody has 
been waiting for someone else to do it. 
Just as soon as the individual sportsman 
and the individual farmer begin to make 
game restoration their own individual busi- 
ness, then, and then only, will the dark 
clouds of the past disperse sufficiently to 
expose the proverbial silver lining.” 

Just in case you may be under the im- 
pression that a great deal of this plan is 
theoretical or that it involves too much ex- 
pense, it is well to consider here what have 
been the results in cases where the practi- 
cality of these ideas has been actually tested. 

Model projects of three different types 
were conducted by Western-Winchester. 
In each case a representative of the com- 
pany started from scratch, just as any 
other sportsman would do. He conducted 
his negotiations in the field with farmers 
previously unknown to him and thereafter 
exercised the same supervision over the 
managed areas as would any sportsman in 
similar circumstances. 

The first type of area experimented with 
was one capable of building up a surplus of 
game for an entire season for two guns or 
more without the necessity of restocking. 

Type 2 was a similar area on which the 
breeding stock had become so depleted as 





to require restocking the first year, but 
capable of carrying a shooting surplus for 
two or more persons. 

Type 3 was an area incapable of pro- 
ducing sufficient game for a shooting sur- 
plus, but used as a continuous propagation 
project for quail, pheasants and chukar 
partridge. 

The first two types of projects were 
started in normal bob-white quail country 
in Illinois, although the first is on a prairie- 
chicken range, while the other is in the 
southern edge of pheasant range. The Type 
3 project was a complete game-breeding 
farm within the city limits of Alton, Illi- 
nois. The details of the latter have been 
fully described in another Western-Win- 
chester booklet entitled “Propagation of 
Upland Game.” The three projects, there- 
fore, cover experiments that are applicable 
to any locality with any common species 
of game. In following them one may be 
sure the proper procedure is being used. 

The cost of the Type 1 project was $63. 
On the basis of an annual estimated har- 
vest of 200 birds, this came to about 3114 
cents a bird—surely not a very high 


A and B—two trees felled inward at a hedge 
corner for cover. C—feeding area 





price to pay for good shoot- 
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ing on a 664-acre property. 
The Type 2 demonstra- 





tion area was located in 
north-central Illinois — a 
tract of 880 acres. It was 
pretty well shot out, and the 
severe winter of 1935-36 
had done the rest. In fact, 
its main advantage from the 
hunting viewpoint was that 
50 per cent of its acreage 
was in cut-over timber. 
While it is too early to give 
definite figures on this, the 
development has gone far 
enough to indicate that the 
shooting surplus will be 
built up to 250 quail annually and the cost 
of the project—exclusive of restocking— 
will come to about the same price per bird 
as the Type 1 project. 

In general, the basis of the Western- 
Winchester idea is to work with the farmer 
and defray any extra expense he is caused 
by improving his.land for game, in killing 
predators or in putting out game. In the 
Type 1 project at Mt. Erie, Illinois, the 
necessary equipment to deal with predators 
—a .22 rifle, ammunition, six steel traps, 
a crow call, together with the necessary 
booklets of instruction—was given to the 
farmer. A highly successful warfare on 
predators was conducted with the aid of the 
farmer tenants. This alone, without any of 
the other favorable factors resulting from 
the game management, was sufficient to 
make sure that the project 
was worth while. Minor 
precautions were taken, 
however, in improving 
both nesting and protec- 
tive cover. 

The Type 2 project, in 
Jersey County, Illinois, 
was a much tougher job 
from every standpoint. The 
preliminary survey show- 
ed that there was insuffi- 
cient nesting and protec- 
tive cover along the edges 
of the timbered tract 
which was located in the middle of 
the property. There were also insufficient 
game lanes along the fences. There was 
little or no cover in the cultivated areas. 
Liberal allowance was made to the owners 
of the four farms involved for cultivated 
land restored to cover and for feed patches 
to be left standing. Little persuasion was 
needed, however, to induce the owners and 
the male members of their families to take 
an active interest in killing off predators 
without other recompense than being fur- 
nished the needed implements. 

“Upland Game Restoration” goes into 
considerable detail on the subject of im- 
proving the game area acquired. A sur- 
vey of the property, a census of its 
game birds and destructive vermin, the 
manner of posting the property, how to 
recognize good protective cover, the ad- 
vantage of the old rail fence as compared 
to modern fences, the management of hedge- 
rows, the proper distribution of cover areas, 
the good and bad features of artificial shel- 
ters, and the importance of food and water- 
ing places are a few of the topics covered. 

In speaking of the old rail fences, “Up- 
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Proper posting for land 
under game management 


land Game Restoration” points out how 
useful they were in the conservation of 
game. Naturally it is impossible to work 
the ground closer to them than the points 
at which the ends cross. As a result, there 
was a space of at least eight feet, some- 
times more, that was left to grow up in 
briers, shrubs, sunflowers and grass. It 
would be difficult to imagine a better bird 
haven. If you can find a farm that still 
has these wooden relics of better hunt- 
ing days, you are in luck. Woven and 
barbed-wire fences are important factors 
in the present-day decrease of game—as 
great, perhaps, as the gun. Where old 
rail fences are lacking, however, the want 
can be remedied in part by persuading 
the farmer to leave an uncultivated strip, 
four feet wide, on each side of the fence 
for nesting purposes. 

“If every outside and cross farm fence 
in the country had a game lane five 
feet wide along each side of it,” says the 
booklet, “and if each field corner were 
permitted to grow up to cover, the upland 
game problem would be solved in so tar as 
ordinary farm cover is concerned.” 


NOTHER excellent suggestion is also 
advanced. An occasional tree can be 
chopped down and allowed to lie on the 
ground, untrimmed. The weeds and grass 
will soon grow up around it, providing 
the best sort of protective cover for quail, 
pheasants and rabbits. These untrimmed 
trees also make good locations at which to 
carry on winter feeding operations, as they 
afford protection against winged enemies, 
snow and sleet. Other types of shelter are 
more apt to trap birds when attacked by 
their enemies, or at least force them to make 
a flight to reach safety—a race that is very © 
liable to be fatal. The various destructive 
agencies of wildlife are discussed, includ- 
ing the mowing machine, late-spring burn- 
ing, drought, floods, automobiles, poachers. 
And, of course, a great detail of space is 
accorded to predators and methods of 
getting rid of them. 

There is no question that this book 
will be of great assistance to any one 
who is anxious to solve the perplexing prob- 
lem of how to get good hunting. By apply- 
ing the information he obtains with a mod- 
erate amount of intelligence, energy and 
diplomacy he should be able to obtain 
good results at a cost that is not pro- 
hibitive. Modest though the booklet is in 
size, we consider that it is a very impor- 
tant contribution to the cause of increas- 
ing our game supply. More power to it! 
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ARMS2*°" 
AMMUNITION 


What to Do With a Flinch 


HEN a dog flinches from the re- 

port of a gun we say he’s gun- 

shy; but when a man becomes 

gun-shy for any one (or more) 
of a number of reasons we say he has 
developed a flinch. As old Pete used to 
say, “a gun-shy dawg ain't worth a wore- 
out chew of tobacco.” However, I don't 
know that Pete was one hundred per cent 
accurate when he made that crack. I have 
heard on good authority that a gun-shy dog 
can be brought around by expert handling. 
That's probably true. But just the same I 
don't recall that I have ever seen it done. 
Moreover, I'd never be willing to under- 
take the job myself. I haven't the patience. 
Give me good sound material to start with 
and I'll train as patiently as any man— 
and get sweet pleasure out of watching the 
pup’s progress to maturity as a real bird 
hunter. But if he’s gun-shy from the start, 
and for no apparent rea- 


First, uncover the cause; 
the rest is simple 


columns many times letters from desperate 
shooters asking how they can overcome 
flinching. If I could have seen your re- 
plies to these letters I probably wouldn't 
be writing you today. 

“I have asked a number of local good 
shots how a man may overcome flinching. 
Invariably a hopeless expression comes 
over their faces, indicating that perhaps I 
am afflicted with an incurable disease. 

“If you have any suggestions which 
might afford some relief I will most cer- 
tainly appreciate them.” 

Getting right down to the bottom of the 
problem, gun-shyness can be the result of 
a number of causes. But in general they 


in the face from a trusted friend; and, as 
if this were not enough, about two stations 
later I'm hanged if the gun didn’t double 
on me a second time. 

In a flurry of bewilderment, perhaps 
even embarrassment, I forgot entirely that 
I had recently performed some of my mala- 
droit tinkering with the insides of that 
betsy. Hurriedly I put the gun back in the 
car and selected another 12-gauge. But it 
was no use. For the remainder of that day 
I was simply no good at all, and after two 
more rounds of deplorably bad scoring | 
gave up in disgust. I knew what was the 
matter with me. I knew I was flinching, 
simply anticipating the extra recoil of the 
double discharge. I tried to cajole myself 
out of it, but no go. 

The old subconscious is a dumb sort of 
an animal and if you give him a rude slap 
in the puss he remembers it for hours after- 

wards, even though you 





son—frankly, I wouldn't 
take him as a gilt. 

When it comes to gun- 
shyness in a man, here I 
have patience aplenty. I 
have patience because 
man is the most complex 
and most _ interesting 
creature in the world, 
even if he is the orneri- 
est. I have patience, al- 
so, because at one time 
or another about ninety- 
five per cent of us wing- 
shots do suffer from tem- 
porary (and sometimes 
prolonged) attacks of 
gun-shyness. 

First of all, let’s ana- 
lyze gun-shyness and see 
what it is. This fault, to- 
gether with its attendant 
manifestation ( flinch- 
ing) must always be con- 
sidered from the stand- 
point of cause and effect. 





apologize in your pretti- 
est manner and assure 
him that once again you 
are rational and that 
your bad manners won't 
be repeated. My sub- 
conscious mind was sim- 
ply remembering the 
shock of the double dis- 
charge, repeated several 
times, and no amount 
of conscious reasoning 
could get me back on 
form that day. 


REMEMBER read- 

ing with amusement 
a number of years ago 
the advice (by an au- 
therity who should have 
known better) that a 
man should hold his 
cheek down hard on the 
comb of his gun even 
if it hurt him; not to 
mind the hurt, but to 
hold the cheek down 








In solving any such prob- 
lem one should never 
think in terms of a cure 
for the effect. It is silly to speak of a cure 
for flinching, because flinching is only the 
outward manifestation of gun-shyness. We 
must start with the cause—and first of all 
determine what kind of gun-shyness is 
present in the shooter’s make-up. 

Frequently I receive letters like the fol- 
lowing, for instance, which arrived last 
week from W. W. H., who writes: 

“You no doubt have answered in your 


Maybe a good way to cure a gun-shy dog . 


fall into two classes—(1) fear of recoil 
and (2) fear of concussion. 

Sometimes the reasons why a shooter 
may develop a flinch are perfectly absurd. 
To illustrate, let me recall two instances 
in my own experience in recent months. 
Shooting skeet one Sunday afternoon about 
two months ago, suddenly my favorite 12- 
gauge double-gun actually did a double on 
me. The effect was something like a slap 


. but hardly a man 


hard and take the rap! 
What ridiculous advice 
—to imply that man’s conscious mind can 
overcome the subconscious fear of a rap 
on the cheek-bone! It simply can’t be 
done. If the recoil of your gun hurts you 
at any point, believe me you'd better take 
immediate steps to remove the cause of that 
hurt. No matter if you have the will-power 
of a super-man, never will you be able 
to force subconscious fear of recoil from 
your mind—and you're bound to flinch. 
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As another illustration, on a_ recent 
occasion I was shooting a round of 
skeet and loading both barrels as I usu- | 
ally do. Coming to Station 4 I missed my | 
second shot, the target from the low trap. 
1 threw out both empties and inserted an- 
other shell in the right barrel. I have 
always made it a rule to load the right 
barrel for a single shot. It’s an automatic | 
habit. Of course it doesn’t make any 
difference as far as barrel boring is con- 
cerned, because in that particular gun 
both barrels are wide-open cylinder. But | 
it is always well to have an automatic | 
habit like that to keep you from putting | 
the shell in the wrong chamber and there- 
by having the referee call a lost target 
on you. 

I put another shell in the chamber, | 
called for my repeat shot and—click/— | 
the hammer tell and there was no report. 
I broke the gun, took out the shell, but 
could find no mark on the primer. Com- 
mon sense should have told me that the | 
shell had not been under the falling ham- 
mer, for if it had been it would have been 
ejected when I broke the gun. But you 
know how it is on a skeet field; you get 
fussed over missing your target and your 
senses sort of seem to leave you tem- 
porarily. So I’m hanged if I didn’t put 
that shell back in the chamber two more 
times, snapping the hammer in each case, 
before having gumption enough to realize 








A Service to Readers 


THis department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 














that someone had monkeyed with the selec- 
tive trigger, causing the gun to fire left- | 
right instead of right-left. 

Now you'd think that as soon as I dis- 
covered the cause of the misfire that I'd 
get right back on my form. Nothing do- 
ing. I poked at my targets the remainder 
of that round and most of the next—and 
poking is simply a form of flinching. In 
this case, I was anticipating two things— 
either an explosion or a dud. I didn’t 
know which to expect. I had become 
almost entirely gun-conscious. Being thus 
gun-conscious is one of the worst faults 
a wingshooter can be cursed with. Who- 
ever fooled with that selective trigger 
wasted two rounds of skeet for me; be- 
cause it wasn't until the third round that 
I got back on form and stopped my silly 
target-poking. 
_Here’s even a funnier one. Just last 
Saturday one of my local buddies resur- 
rected an old .38-55 Model 94 Winchester. 
It was the rifle he killed his first deer 
with, as a boy. He brought the ancient 
betsy over to the rifle range; also pro- 
duced a box of old U. M. C. black-powder 
cartridges. 

It so happened that a perfect gale of 
wind was blowing steadily in our faces 
that morning ; that is, blowing from target 
to firing-point. The first shot I let out 
of the old gas-blaster turned a cloud of 
sulphurous gun-smoke right back into my 
tace. I didn’t have to simulate the cough 
I let out. And, believe it or not, the next 
two or three shots I let out of the old 
38-55 I actually flinched on, merely from 
anticipating the blast of black-powder 
smoke coming back in my face with the 
wind, Heaven knows there was no kick 
to fear from this mild-mannered black- 
powder load. 

These are only little personal instances 
and only recent ones at that. Every 
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YES INDEED, CHUBBINS, 
YOUR DAD CERTAINLY HAS 
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Prince Albert has what it takes to make 

pipe smoking a year-in-and-year-out 
pleasure. In the big red P.A. tin there 
are 50 pipefuls of prize tobaccos that 
smoke exceptionally cool. P.A.’s scien- 
tific“crimp cut” insures that. And Prince 
Albert does not bite the tongue. Dis- 
cover for yourself how much extra 
smoking satisfaction you get with 
Prince Albert. Of course, Prince Albert 


is swell “makin’s” too. 
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PRINCE ALBERT MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


se Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
k find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
% smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
i we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
"y p R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert. 
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shooter has them for one reason or an- 
other. The more high-strung you are the 
more subject you will be to this kind of 
distraction. Most frequently it is only 
temporary. When such affliction becomes 
chronic, however, it grows serious. 

One thing I thoroughly dislike doing 
is to shoot a shotgun at a stationary tar- 
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6-shot, 5%-inch group with Winchester 12- 


Remington auto-loader with 
5-inch bull, 50-yard range 


gauge slug, 
Compensator, 


get. Nevertheless it is necessary for me 
to do this occasionally for purposes of ob- 
taining aera But when necessity de- 
mands, particularly where it is a 12-gauge, 
I always do such firing from the standing, 
off-hand position. I used to do some of 
it prone; but no more. 

The odd thing of it is I can lie down 
and shoot a .30-06 pretty much all day 
long and not mind it at all. But there 
is something about shooting a shotgun 
lying down that just naturally sets up a 
preliminary rebellion in my innards. For 
this reason I was glad to have one of my 
friends on the scene a couple of weeks 
ago to try out some of those Winchester 
slug-loads in the 12-gauge auto-loader 
with skeet-tube Compensator attached. 

Incidentally, if I may be permitted a 
digression here, on this occasion my friend 
shot a beautiful group with this combina- 
tion at 50-yard range. I had only six of 
the loads left in my kit and he shot these 
prone. The extreme dispersion of the six 
shots was only 554 inches. Earlier that 
same day I had fired ten, standing off- 
hand, at a Clay-target carton, at 50-yard 
range, and had put all ten shots in the 
“deer.” This new Winchester slug is the 
most amazingly accurate smooth-bore load 
I have ever tested. 

May I say here, 
ways infuriates me to see 
ought to know better trying to 


in passing, that it al- 
someone who 
instruct 
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his girl, his wife, a friend, or one of his 
youngsters, in the art of shotgun shoot- 
ing—by setting up a tin can or some 
other such stationary target and advising 
the unwitting newcomer to blaze away at 
it with a shotgun? 

If there is anything designed to dis- 
courage a young shotgun shooter more 
than this I don’t know what it is. Shot- 
gun recoil is absolutely at its meanest 
when shooting at a stationary target. The 
body tightens up, loses most of its flex- 
ibility, also loses its art of rolling with 
the punch. Instinctively we brace our- 
selves to stop every ounce of the gun’s 
recoil—and boy oh boy, how we stop it! 

Advise an enemy to practice with his 
shotgun at a stationary target if you like, 
but never do this to a friendly and unsus- 
pecting novice. Even should you do it in 
ignorance, the crime still is inexcusable 
and you deserve to be rewarded fittingly 
in the hereafter. 


EFORE running on to interminable 
length, let me quote here my reply to 
W. W. H.’s plaintive letter : 

“I can readily understand the hopeless 
expression which you say comes over the 
faces of some of your friends when you 
ask them for advice,” I wrote him. 
“Flinching is a nasty habit to get into, 
but don’t despair. Certainly flinching is 
never to be considered as incurable in the 
case of the normal, healthy individual. 

“Flinching comes from two causes— 
(1) fear of recoil and (2) fear of con- 
cussion. The cure, in my opinion, is first 
of all to consider going to a smaller gauge 
of gun. If you have been shooting a 12, 
go to a 16, a 20, a 28-gauge or even a .410. 

“The second thing to do is to go to 
light loads. If you have been shooting the 
3-dram 1'%-ounce load in the 12-gauge, go 
to the 16 with 214-dram 1-ounce load, to 
the 20 with 7%-ounce load—or to the .410 
with ™%-ounce load. 


“If your flinching is caused by sensitive 





eardrums, I suggest packing the ears 
with cotton; or better yet, get yourself a 
couple of spent .38 Special cartridge cases 
and screw these gently into your ears, 
base-end first, of course. The .38 Special 
case is one of the best ear-protectors I 
know of; at least equal to and perhaps 
better than the plug-gadgets sold commer- 
cially for this purpose. 

“Another thing to do, possibly, is to go 
to a longer barrel. If you have been shoot- 
ing a 26-inch barrel, go to a 28, or even a 
30-inch barrel. The extra barrel length will 
take the report farther away from your 
ears, will also decrease the amount of 
muzzle blast, and will soften the punch of 
the gun-butt on the shoulder. 

“I do think, however, that only an ab- 
normally sensitive ear will be affected by 
the muzzle blast from a barrel as short as 
26 or even 25 inches. On the skeet field, 
however, one’s ears are constantly assailed 
by Compensator-equipped guns. This type 
of skeet gun usually, necessitates cutting 
back the barrel to as short as 20 inches. 
And there is no question whatever that 
these guns, particularly in 12-gauge, do 
tend to blast the ears of shooters in the 
same squad. 

“There is a legitimate excuse, of course, 
for the shooter of a Compensator-equipped 
auto-loader to trim his barrel back as far 
as possible. The Compensator does tend 
to make the gun slightly muzzle-heavy. 
Any further reduction in barrel length 
of course tends to overcome this muzzle- 
heaviness. I have felt that 25-inch over-all 
length with Compensator attached is’ per- 
haps the best bet for facile handling and 
good scoring. But there is no question that 
a gun so equipped does make it a bit hard 
on other shooters in the squad—unless 
they are smart enough to protect their 
ears, either with cotton or some sort of 
plugs. 

“Here is another suggestion you might 
try. I am of the opinion that the pump- 
gun is particularly good medicine in the 
case of a man who has got himself into 
the flinching habit. Flinching of course is 
almost entirely a state of mind. Where the 
shooter goes to a pump-gun, he has his 
mind so set on jacking the next shell into 
the chamber that he is somewhat less like- 
ly to remember to flinch. This may sound 
cock-eyed and all that, yet there is some- 
thing to it, I firmly believe. 

“In other words, if you can by some 
hook or crook succeed in keeping your 
mind off the gun, and so automatically 
‘hypnotize’ yourself so that your attention 
will be concentrated either on the target 
or on the act of reloading—then you will 
do much to eliminate the tendency to 
flinch. 


ss HERE is just one more thing and it’s 

an important item to note. Frequently 
a man holds his gun too tightly and may 
quite likely find himself actually flinching 
from this cause. The medicine here of 
course is to hold the gun more lightly, 
not only with the hand out on the fore- 
end, but also with the trigger hand. Just 
sort of cradle the gun and let it have its 


New Remington M37 .22 target rifle—a 12-pound heavy-barrel precision arm that seems destined to score heavily with the small- 


bore paper- -punching fraternity. Iron sights are set at telescope height so that height of comb is uniformly right 
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way in your hands. You can’t very well 
give that characteristic spasmodic jerk— 
which is the flinch—to a gun that is held 
thus loosely and easily in the hands. 
“Don’t believe the fellow who tells you 


to hold your shotgun in a deathlock-tight | 


grip—so that it won’t kick you. He means 
well, But bear in mind that many folks 
who mean well are only potential street- 
pavers in Gehenna.”  —Bos NIcHOLs. 


EXPERIENCES IN 
KILLING POWER 
By Colonel Townsend Whelen 


E seem to have passed through 
three stages in adequacy of killing 


power for American game. The first stage | 


was when our pioneers began to penetrate 
the plains country and encounter buffalo, 
elk, and grizzly bear. They quickly found 
their light Kentucky rifles inadequate, and, 
with the help of Jacob Hawkeen of St. 
Louis, turned to heavier calibers. 

The second stage was the introduction 
of the repeating rifle in the 1860's, these 
weapons being first made for light, short, 
44 caliber cartridges which likewise 
proved unsatisfactory for really heavy 
game. 

Then came the third stage with the 
adaptation of longer and heavier cartridges 
to our repeating rifles. Since then we have 


not gained materially in killing power, nor | 


do we need to in my opinion. 


The great improvements that have taken 


place in rifles in the past thirty years have 
all been in the direction of ability to hit 
better and at longer ranges. Since about 
1886 we have never had any real problem 
of killing power to solve. American big 
game is ridiculously easy to kill as com- 
pared with the much tougher and larger 


animals of southern Asia and Africa. Our | 
real problem has been to steer our in- | 
experienced shooters from the unsports- | 


manlike and inhumane practice of using 
small-game cartridges on big-game. 


In addition to adjustable trigger pull, new | 


micrometer rear sight and adjustable front 

swivel, the new Remington M37 carries an 

extra dummy magazine for single loading 
and a removable Redfield front sight 


| 


| (SHAW) A.ex b. suaw, mont oivision, MATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS ConP., NEW YORK & 
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Following a small experience in deer 
hunting in the East, opportunity offered 
to spend nine months of continuous hunt- 
ing and exploring in British Columbia in 
the days when game was really plentiful 
and one could kill all he needed for food 
on a Free Miner’s Licence. 

On that never to be forgotten trip I had 
two rifles, a .40-72 Winchester Model 
1895 black powder arm and a .30-30 Win- 
chester Model 1894 rifle, the latter a new 
weapon just making its bow to American 
sportsmen. The .30-30 in those days shot 
a 160-grain bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
1960 feet per second. The .40-72 was the 
highest development of the black-powder 
cartridges, a very fine weapon, but I did 
not discover much difference between its 
330-grain bullet and that of the lighter 
.30-30. Game shot with the .40-72 seemed 
to strike the ground perhaps a little faster 
and harder, that was all. I preferred the 
.30-30 because it was lighter and handier, 
and it was easier to climb and jump with 
it in hand. 

With the .30-30 I killed a great many 
head of game—deer, sheep, goat, and bear, 
to say nothing of smaller game shot with 
a reduced load designed by Horace Kep- 
hart, the father of the Great Smoky 
National Park, and whose noted work 
Camping and Woodcraft first appeared in 
Frecp & STREAM as a serial twenty-five 
years ago. I never had a failure with this 
little rifle. Looking back over my experi- 
ences with it, particularly in light of ex- 
periences recorded by others since then, 
and all the “.30-30 slander” it is now the 
fashion to let loose, I realize that my suc- 


cess with it was due largely to my being. 


able always to place my bullets well into 
the chest cavity of the animals I shot. 


HIS I could do because some years 

before, back in the early ’nineties, I 
had learned to use Lyman sights correctly. 
In those days the Lyman catalog contained 
a valuable experience written by a sports- 
man. He advised first learning to aim with 
painstaking accuracy, carefully centering 
the top of the front sight in the center of 
the aperture. When skill had thus been 
obtained, and the eye accustomed to such 
aim, then the shooter should begin to dis- 
regard the rear sight entirely, aiming with 
the front sight only, paying no attention 
to the rear sight, but letting the eye cen- 
ter the front sight subconsciously—which 
it invariably did. 

Practice in this front-sight-only meth- 
od (which I can commend as being the 
best method of aiming on game with iron 
sights) enabled me to swing the bead on 
the shoulder of an animal and ease off the 
trigger with precision. The bullets from 
the .30-30 almost invariably drove com- 
pletely through the animals, making a 
large exit wound, and the beasts usually 
fell within a yard or two of where they 
were struck. 

In 1905 I turned from the .30-30 to a 
Winchester single-shot rifle using the .30- 
40 Krag cartridge with 220-grain soft- 
point bullet at M.V. 1960 f.s. This car- 
gy had been giving excellent results 

Alaska about this time. It was a fine 
arm and never failed me. The single-shot 
feature was a disadvantage only when my 
hands were numb with cold. 

In 1911 I adopted the .30-06 Springfield 
cartridge which I have used ever since 
with equally good results. I have with a 
rifle chambered for this cartridge shot 
grizzly bear, moose, elk, caribou, sheep, 
goat, deer, tapir and large crocodile, as 
well as hundreds of small animals and 
birds, and with it also I have had no fail- 
ures except one moose which was struck 
in the hind quarter and which I killed 
with a second shot half an hour later. 

On special occasions I have used a num- 
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Side-mounted 438 Lyman Field ’scope on Stevens Walnut Hill 


ber of other rifles on big game, notably 
the .270 Winchester. I have also, of course, 
seen a great many animals shot by friends 
I have been hunting with, and with many 
calibers of rifles. 

All the cartridges I have used were 
loaded with long, heavy bullets. As I ex- 
plained in a previous article, I think such 


bullets are more reliable than the short,- 


light, ultra-high-velocity ones, particu- 
larly on chest shots, which are the safest 
shots to take. A light bullet occasionally 
flies to pieces on heavy shoulder bones and 
fails to get into the vitals, a thing the 
heavy bullet seldom fails to accomplish. 

One experience that I think is particu- 
larly valuable to us is that of the late 
Charles Sheldon. Scientists of the Smith- 
sonian Institute and the Biological Sur- 
vey regard Mr. Sheldon as the greatest 
(American big-game hunter who ever lived. 
In his thirty-five years of hunting all over 
America he used but one rifle, a .256 Jef- 
fery Mannlicher shooting a 160-grain 
“Stigand” expanding bullet at M.V. 2,300 
f.s. The present 160-grain Western 6.5 mm. 
soft-point bullet is quite similar. Note that 
these are long, heavy bullets. 

With this rifle Mr. Sheldon told me 
that he had killed over five hundred head 
of big game, including between seventy 
and eighty grizzly and Alaskan brown 
bears. His three books, which are accu- 
rately compiled from carefully kept di- 
aries, record his experiences with this 
rifle. He fortunately gives the range and 
the result on almost every shot. Reading 
his works, one cannot but be impressed 
with the efficiency of both rifle and hunt- 

Almost invariably his game was killed 
instantly with a single shot, and the ranges 
were usually extremely long. 

Charles Sheldon was a splendid rifle 
shot. I once had the good fortune to have 
him accompany me to the Camp Sims rifle 
range at Washington, D. C. Using his old 
Mannlicher, he fired ten shots offhand 
at 200 yards on the old Army Target A 
(8-inch bull’s-eye) and made a score of 
46, a record any trained rifleman might 
be proud of. 


EVERAL months ago I spent a most in- 

teresting day with two friends, discuss- 
ing rifles, game countries, and shooting in 
general. They were sportsmen who never 
write, never advertise themselves, but I 
do not believe two more experienced hunt- 
ers live today. I cannot say how much 
game each has shot in legitimate sport and 
for food when exploring—certainly over 
a thousand head apiece, and probably more. 
One of them shot seventy-seven head last 
year in feeding himself, his companions, 
and his pack and sledge dogs. What won- 
derful tales they had to relate! I wish I 
could remember and record all of it. The 
high lights were as follows, as pertains to 
killing power. 

For all soft-skinned game (including 
all American game) the world over, the 
30-06 cartridge is entirely adequate— 
practically never fails if the hunter does 
his part fairly correctly. The best bullet 


for general use that either had used was 
the 180-grain open-point boat-tail. Its 
flatter trajectory made it a better all- 
‘round bullet than those of heavier weight. 

The .270 cartridge of Winchester make 
in the Model 54 rifle is a combination that 
has never received the consideration it de- 
serves. It is an extremely accurate com- 
bination, which, coupled with its very flat 
trajectory, gives a longer sure-hitting 
range than almost any other. It kills well 
on moose, caribou, sheep, and goat, but is 
a trifle light for large bear. One of these 
hunters had had ten years’ continuous ex- 
perience with it every month in the year. 


O rifle light enough to be used suc- 

cessfully for long-range shooting or 
for convenient carrying uses a cartridge 
that can be depended on to kill on a hind- 
quarter shot. Such shots should be passed 
up in the interest of sportsmanship and 
conservation. 

Incidentally both of these hunters used 
telescope sights exclusively and would 
not care to go back to iron sights. They 
have no use whatever for any ‘scope 
mounting that is not properly designed and 
not constructed of heat-treated alloy steel. 
For use in the winter in the North they 
consider that the Noske 2/2-power *scope 
is a decided advantage, entirely because 
of its long eye relief. With shorter eye re- 
lief the heat of the face fogs the eyepiece. 

It seems to be the fashion in these days 
to discredit the .30-06 cartridge. Particu- 
larly for the past three or four years 
many articles have appeared in print con- 
demning this cartridge in all its varieties. 
One writer is strong in his condemnation 
of it because it will not expand its bullets 
at over 350 yards. There is not one hunter 
in ten thousand who is a good enough 
rifleman to hit game with any surety at 
350 yards. I know of a great many hunters 
who have killed from one to five hundred 
head of game with .30-06 rifles, and I have 
yet to hear of any of these condemning 
the cartridge, or giving it anything but 
the highest praise. It is the one most suc- 
cessful game cartridge used in light rifles 
of moderate cost, and, having progressed 
from the old black-powder cartridges, 
through the .30-30 and the .30-40 up to 
it, I cannot see any reason why I should 
change to another. 

There are other good cartridges of 
course. The point I want to make is that 
even those cartridges that we have come 
to regard as too light will do quite well, 
well enough to be classed as sportsman- 
like, if we do our part correctly and place 
the bullets well into the chest cavity. I 
would not, however, recommend the .30-30 
class of cartridges for game larger than 
deer and animals of similar size. The new 
.348 Winchester cartridge is every bit as 
good a killer as the .30-06, although it 
lacks the fine long-range accuracy of the 
latter. There are also some fine special 
cartridges now available that excel the 
.30-06 slightly, but only at the cost of very 
high price, heavy weight, and actions with 
long and inconvenient bolt throw. 
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THE SIDE-MOUNTED 
RIFLE ’SCOPE 


By Willis O. C. Ellis 


VERY day has its problems. A few 

years ago when shooters began to 
think seriously about ’scope sights, there 
was much discussion and comment on the 
proper position of the ‘scope. Now that 
matter has been settled. All agree that the 
best place for the ’scope is directly above 
the barrel. And to this end many ingenious 
and commendable mounts have been de- 
vised that are giving splendid results. 

But what about the side-mounted ’scope— 
does it have a place in the present-day 
shooting program, and is the sportsman 
ever warranted in using it? 

For several years I have been shooting 
a .22-caliber Stevens Walnut Hill rifle. 
The front sight is a Marble ivory bead. 
The rear sight a No. 144 Layman tang 
peep, with vertical and lateral adjustments. 
In addition to these iron sights the arm 
is equipped with ‘scope blocks and a Model 
438 Lyman Field ’scope, with micrometer 
mounts, which are the same as those sup- 
plied with the Lyman 5-A ’scope. 

To get some first-hand information, I 
procured a set of Lyman off-set adapters 
and mounted the ’scope on the left side 
of the Walnut Hill, as shown in the ac- 
companying picture (on the opposite page). 
This shows how a side-mounted ’scope ap- 
pears, and by studying it one will readily 
understand the disadvantages of the side- 
mounted glass. 

With the ’scope at the side, the stock 
does not offer the steady support for the 
cheek or jaw that it does with the ’scope 
mounted above the barrel. Also, the sight 
line—line of sight through the ’scope— 
lies at the side of the gun parallel with 
the axis of the bore. In sighting-in the 
arm we must, first, adjust the sight later- 
ally so the axis of the bore, if extended, 
will cross directly below the point of aim. 
This will be shown correct when the bul- 
let strikes directly below the point of aim. 
Second, we must adjust the ’scope, ver- 
tically, to bring the bullet up to the point 
of aim. In other words, we have now 
adjusted the sight so the bullet will strike 
at the point of aim. 


F the axis of the bore be extended in- 

definitely, it is evident that at any given 
point along its course where it is crossed 
by the line of aim, the bullet will continue 
to the left of the line of aim at all dis- 
tances beyond the point of intersection. 
For this reason, with the ’scope mounted 
on the left side of the arm, when firing 
at an object farther away than the sighted- 
in distance, one must aim to the right of 
the target, or adjust the sight accordingly, 
to land on the mark. This will not be so 





noticeable or as necessary when the arm is | 


sighted-in, say, for 100 yards and the 
shooting done at 150 yards, as with the 
arm sighted-in for 35 yards and the shoot- 
ing done at 75 to 100 yards. 

There are thousands of shooters using 
Winchester top-ejecting slide-action re- 
peaters, and lever-action guns of .25-20, 
32-20, .25-35 and larger calibers, who 
would like to use a ’scope sight. As those 
top-ejecting rifles are not adapted to the 
mounting of the ’scope directly above the 
axis of the bore, side-mounting of the in- 
strument by means of adapters solves the 
problem. 

Side-mounting does seem a bit awk- 
ward. But it will enable one to continue 
to use his Old Faithful, and with a ’scope 
sight. After considerable practice much of 
the awkwardness will disappear and the 
results will be very satisfactory. It is the 
only way out with the top-ejecting gun. 


| 





LATEST 32 CALIBER TARGET MODEL “by Colt” 





| rifles. 
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NEW HEAVY ARTILLERY ““by Colt”? 


Why not learn to shoot the 
big fellows! 


It's fine to shoot the little .22 caliber guns, but it’s just like eating the sam 
food every day—the kick wears off and you long for something new! If yoy want 
a real thrill why not step out of the small bore class for a while and try Out one of 
these “Big Bertha’’ Colts, then check up on your score. 

The ‘House of Hudson’’ makes it possible for you to shoot one of these brand new 
Colts at a very low cost. While our stock lasts we are offering the following models. 
24 War Service Model 45 caliber, 5'/2”, auto rim or rimless checkered walnut grips . $21.95 
27 Only! New Service 45 Celt double action, 41/2” blue, 6 shot double action He} 


36 Only! Army Special 32 W.C.F. 32/20 caliber, 4” blue, 6 shot double action... 
39 Only! New Service 44 W.C.F. caliber, 5/2”, biue, 6 shot, double action............ 19.9: 














Here is one of the finest target and trap line guns on the market and very 
few shooters have ever handled one, the main reason is that no one has 
brought out its fine shooting qualities. This is an excellent weapon for 

the trap line where the ordinary 22 caliber fails to satisfy for all 
around work. As a target gun it is hard to equal, shooting the 32 Colt 


66 New Police, 32 Smith & Wesson long, 32 Smith & Wesson Long 
EXTRA Mid-Range, all fine accurate hard shooting cartridges. The accuracy 
SPECIAL’’ will amaze you! 


LATEST POLICE POSITIVE TARGET 32 CAL. 
6” barrel, large checkered walnut grips, stippled top of frame, 
checkered trigger, adjustable rear and Patridge front sight. 
Guaranteed brand new, limited quantity only! Extra Special 
$23.45. $2.00 deposit required on all C. 0. D.'s. 


(Free—Latest Catalog) C-52 Warren St., New York City 


Brings Sighting Dise Nearer to Eye 
LYMAN 52 


EXTENSION REAR SIGHT 


Improves aim—gives closer control at point of impact. 
Adjustable to eye. For Win. 52 and Stevens Walnut Hill 
$13. Free folder. 


$23.45 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 





U S. PAT 1,901,399 CAN PAT 330,217 


{op 


No. 17A Hooded Target front sight and 9 inserts, $2.50. 


LYMAN SIGHT EQUIPMENT is 


best for hunting and target rifles. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








Walnut 
Gun and Rod Cabinets 


DECOYS 


$1.60—The Sharpshooter Pistol—$2.75 


“The most fun!'’, ‘‘Amazingly ac- 
‘urate’’ acclaims one and all at the 
National Matches. A truly ideal Xmas gift 
gun-lovers appreciate them; children love 
them; all enjoy them. Harmless to humans— 
certain death to flies and other “‘big game" 
> Make Xmas morning more fun by assuring at 

Send 5c for circular least one SHARPSHOOTER or BULL’S-EYE 
in the family. If your dealer cannot supply 

them, write for circular 


BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. Co. 


Burlington, Iowa Box 484 Rawlins, Wyo. 





















This pistol has: 
a well shaped grip, a speed-lock, a light trigger, 
and a buffer or shock absorber in the recoil 
mechanism. 

Send for information 


A. R. BRINKERHOFF 
830 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 














THE NEW 


. } T HAC 5 — ene 


Why not an Ithaca for a Christmas gift? We will help you 
select the right gun for her or for him—game, skeet. or tra 
gun. Ithacas range from the little .410 to the big Magnum 1 
bore. Prices $43.00 to $900.00. New catalogue with gun, dog, 
and hunting information, 9c in stamps, 


“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


CHRISTMAS 


ithaca Gun Cempany, Bex 11 , Ithaca, New Yerk 
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TRAPSHOOTING HINTS 


HE seventh edition of the 32-page 

booklet by this name has been printed 
by DuPont. This is another of those “little 
books” that the wingshot ought to have on 
the shelf along with his list of favorite 
treatises on shooting. Trapshooting Hints 
is written primarily for the beginner; yet 
the man who thinks he knows it all might 
very well glean more than a point or two 
from the information contained between its 
covers. The chapter entitled Shoot With 
Both Eyes Open is particularly good. 

Other chapters full of brief and worth- 
while advice are Pointers for the Field 
Shot and How to Call “Pull.” 

A request to the DuPont Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, we are informed, 
will return a copy of Trapshooting Hints 
free, gratis and for nothing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DON’T CARRY AT HALF-COCK 


In the November issue I note an inquiry by 
Don H. Williams and your response thereto 
regarding the carrying of the .45 calibre auto- 
matic pistol at full-cock, dependence being placed 
on the safety, and I submit herewith my own 
comments respecting this. 

First, I do not think it advisable or safe to 
carry this pistol loaded (with a cartridge in 
the barrel) with the hammer at full-cock, geet 
ing only on the safety, i. e., the thumb- latch 
and the grip. Experience has shown that if you 
carry this gun at half-cock, a little (very little) 
Pp actice will enable you to grip it upon a quick- 
draw in such a manner that your thumb will always 
be on the hammer, and as it is drawn from the 
holster you can slip the hammer back to full- 
cock, firing as soon as it clears the holster—much 
in the same manner as the oldtimers used their 
single-action .45’s and with a better chance of 
hitting the target, and more quickly, 

Epwarv W. GoopMan. 


Ans.—It was a natural conclusion you reach- 
ed regarding the advisability of carrying the 
Colt .45 Automatic at half-cock. This weapon, 
however, is not intended to be carried at half- 
cock, ever. The half-cock is primarily a device 
for safety in cocking, not for safety in carrying. 
In the folder which accompanies each .45 Auto- 
matic, Colt specifically advises the owner not to 
carry the gun at half-cock. If the hammer should 
for any cause slip off the half-cock sear, there is a 
possibility the cartridge might be exploded. 

The Colt .45 Automatic has a floating firing- 
pin. Even though the hammer may carried 
full down, the shell cannot be exploded by a 
blow on the hammer. I believe the Government 
service regulation calls for the Colt to be car- 
ried with hammer all the way down. When the 
soldier cocks his automatic going into action, 
should the hammer slip from beneath his thumb 
as it is ing cocked, the half-cock sear will 
catch and stop the hammer from striking the 
firing-pin—so long as his finger is not on the 


.45 Automatic is perfectly safe carried 
at full-cock with thumb-latch safety on, as ex- 
plained to former correspondent. I carry the 
un this way, however, only when I may need 
it. Unless one has a large hand, it is not easy 
to cock the hammer on a Colt .45 Auto. from the 
full hammer-down position. 

Swootine Eprror. 


BARRELS FOR ALL-ROUND USE 


Am planning on buying a double, 28-inch, 
modified and cylinder-bore, Fox Sterlingworth, 
and am wondering what results I would obtain 
shooting ducks and snipe with a gun of this 
design. Am only a fair shot and can afford 
but one gun at present. Also plan to use the 
gun for bird shooting. Experienced duck hunters 
say this gun won’t get them, while bird hunters 
claim that they have had better than average 
luck with guns of such design. 

M. B. Frencu. 


Ans.—Your friends are both right and wrong 
in their comment on the gun you have in mind. 
Such barrel borings will kill ducks all right if 
you are shooting over decoys in a small puddle 
where your shots will be taken well within 35 
yards, and preferably within 25 to 30 yards. 
Of course a good bit of your shooting down 
there (Louisiana) is of this type. Nevertheless, 
a cylinder barrel is quite likely to wound a 
lot of birds that will get away. In spite of all 
resolutions made to the contrary, one will take 
shots at longer range than he has any business 
to be shooting. 

If a man is to have but one gun, probably 
the best combination for all-round work is im- 
proved-cylinder in the right barrel and full-choke 
in the left. This is especially good if you have 


a 2-trigger gun, where you can slip back to the 
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hind trigger for a shot that is a little far out. 
Suootinec Epiror. 


A GOOD SIGHT-BLACKENER 


In the October issue of Fretp & Stream you 
mentioned a sight ‘“‘smoker-upper”’ knowr as the 
Shursmoke cartridge. This looks like just the 
gadget I am looking for. Would appreciate it if 
you would tell me where I can get one. 

Rosert W. Gane. 


Ans.—This excellent sight-blackener_ was de- 
vised by Lieut. David M. Shoup Bes Sie 
P. O. Box 422, Bremerton, W. ~ A, It costs 
a dollar. 

Snootine Epitor. 


SHORT SHELLS IN LONG CHAMBERS 


Recently I purchased a Fox double-barrel 
12-gauge gun, Wildfowl grade. In my specifica- 
tions I asked for 3-inch chambers. I want to be 
able to shoot 3-inch shells, but most of the time 
will use 234-inch. Will there be any harm done to 
the gun shooting the shorter shell? 

Heinz Howzine. 


Ans.—Tests have shown that a shotgun will 
perform best when the chambers are the exact 
length of the shell used. However, getting right 
down to practical cases, I have used short shells 
in long chambers for many years without noting 
any practical difference in the shooting quality 
of the gun. Minor differences that show up in 
the laboratory frequently amount to little or 
nothing under practical shooting conditions in 
the field. At any rate the gun will not be harmed 
by using short shells. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


EXPORTING AMMUNITION 


I have just come into this country from Africa 
and won't be returning to Africa for nearly a 
year. In the meantime I'd like to ship back 
some .30-06 and .30-30 ammunition to three 
friends of mine who are still in the interior 
of Africa, in the Belgian Congo. I'd like to ship 
by way of Tanganyika, or Mombasa. I have 
already purchased this ammunition in Philadel- 
phia, but now find I am up against iron-clad 
restrictions against shipping ammunition out of 
this country, What can | do about it? 

Austin Pavut. 


Ans.—The Philadelphia dealer who sold you 
the ammunition should be able to make applica- 
tion for and handle the red tape connected with 
exportation. Under the terms of Section 2 of 
the Joint Resolution of Congress approved 
August 31st, 1935, a license is required i the 
exportation of any of the ammunition enumerat- 
ed in the Pr esident’ s proclamation of April 10th, 
1936, which is set forth under Section 2 of 
this pamphlet. Licenses for exportation of am- 
munition can be issued only to persons who are 
registered with the Secretary of State under 
the terms of this Act as manufacturers, ex- 
porters, or importers of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war. The only ammunition that 
is classed as sporting ammunition and not as 

“implements of war” is .22 rimfire stuff and 
shotgun shells—the latter to be loaded with bird 
shot of course and not projectiles. 

you were going to take the ammunition 
back to Africa with you the problem would not 
be at all involved. 
SHootine Epitor. 


THE MARKS ARE REMINDERS 


About four years ago my father dicd. He left 
me a 16-gauge double-barrel Ithaca shotgun. 
The gun was in perfect shape and it looked like 
new. I like to hunt, so I’ve used it a great 
deal since his death. Now the stock has turned 
to a_very dull color, Also, the barrel of the 
gun has lost its original blue coloring. I have 
asked some of my friends what to do about 
it and they all say not to worry about it. Never- 
theless, I prefer to restore it to its original con- 
dition. How can this be accomplished? 

Epwarp Petter. 


Ans.—I can readily appreciate the feeling you 
have for that gun, Your friends are quite right, 
however, in advising you not to worry over it. 
I feel that marks of use on a gun add to the gun’s 
sentimental value. One can see the slight dent 
he put in the stock at the time he turned quickly 
to get a shot at a zooming partridge and scraped 
the stock into a birch snag. 

If you want to restore the original finish to 
berrels and stock; send i un up to the Ithaca 

Gun Company, Ithaca, N “¥ 
Snootine Epitor, 


HIGH-SPEEDS IN MARLIN M-39 


Please tell me if all Marlin rifles, Model 39, 
will handle the high-speed loads. If not, is there 
any way that I can identify the guns that will 
handle the higfi-speed loads? 

Grorce W. Extey. 


Ans.—On old rifles that are returned to the 
factory to have a new breech block fitted, Marlin 
stamps_the letters “HS’ on top of the breech- 
block, It is very simple, therefore, to determine 


whether the gun is adapted to high-speed loads by 
noting the letters “HS” stamped ahead of the 
serial number on new guns, or on top of the 
breech-block on old guns. The address of the fac- 
tory is: Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, 
Conn, The change-over costs $4. 

Snootine Eprtor. 


KILLING SQUIRREL BY “BARKING” 


T would like to have this information: Can you 

kill a rabbit on hard ground, by vibration, Just 

as you could kill a squirrel on a round branch? 
Gase Dziapik. 


Ans.—I have never personally witnessed the 
so-called “barking” of squirrels—that is, killing 
them by putting a bullet directly underneath them 
at that point where the heart is directly over the 
point on the limb where the bullet strikes. Al- 
though I think such stories were used rather 
colorfully to emphasize the skill of some of our 
early backwoods riflemen, I do think it reasonable 
to suppose that a blow over the heart—such a 
tremendous blow as the impact of a rifle bullet 
would produce—might actually kill. And I see 
no reason for doubting that the same could be 
done to a rabbit on hard ground—where the rab- 
bit’s body was in contact with the ground, and 
where the bullet would strike directly underneath 
the heart. 

Of course the larger the diameter of the bullet 
and the greater its velocity, the greater the blow 
would be. After all, an instance has occurred 
where a prize-fighter has been killed by a hard 
blow over the heart. It’s a bad place to get hit. 

SuHootinc Epiror. 


LONG-RANGE BUCKSHOT GUN 


I am a deer hunter and as you probably know 
down here in South Carolina we use shotguns in- 
stead of rifles. My trouble to date is not being 
able to get a gun with enough range. I am not 
easily unnerved and a deer suddenly bursting out 
of the brush doesn’t bother me much, because I 
always get the close-range ones. But what I want 
is a long-range gun for, let’s say, 0 or No. 
buckshot. 

Marvin E, Gratncer. 


Ans.—There is no such thing as a long-range 
buckshot deer gun. You have only to pattern buck- 
shot at beyond 50-yard range to prove this to 
po The best buckshot gun in my estimation 

a light 10-gauge. and the load I would prefer 
is the standard 10-gauge load of four layers of 0 
buckshot, four balls to a layer, sixteen balls to the 
load. This size buckshot is .32 calibre. 

As to the choke of the gun, it has been my ex- 
erience that the full-choke bore generally handles 
nuckshot best. However, I have seen a modified 

choke that couldn't be beaten. Getting a gun bored 
to handle buckshot in good shape is a matter 
flavored no little with luck. 

Suootinc Eprror. 


GUN SHOULD MATCH STRENGTH 


Tell me what stock specification, gauge, weight 
and length of barrel would fit me best for quail 
and rabbit shooting. I weigh 110 pounds, am 5 
ft. 5 inches tall, and arm measurement from inside 
shoulder to finger-tips is 27 inches. 

Eart D. Botton. 


Ans.—For your height and weight you ought 
to have a fairly-light gun—and of course not too 
much gauge, else the recoil might bother you. A 
man will always shoot at his best when he keeps 
the gauge and weight of his gun within the limits 
of his strength, size and endurance, 

It is not true that a shooter suffers a mathe- 
matical handicap exactly equal to the ballistical 
difference between a big-gauge and a small-gauge 
gun. One must bear in mind that the small-gauge 
with its lighter weight can be handled more rapid- 
ly and a shooter therefore can discount part of 
the difference in ballistic performance. 

I’d suggest a 20-gauge with ie barrels 
bored improved-cylinder and modified. Use nothing 
heavier than the 2%-dram 7%-ounce load—6’s 
for rabbit and 8’s for quail. 

Suootine Epiror. 


16-GAUGE IS BEST CHOICE 


I am thinking of purchasing a 20-gauge Win- 
chester pump-gun for use on pheasants. Do you 
think a 20 will be ample? Our range (B.C.) Re 
ly runs between 25 and 40 yards. What degree 
of choke and size of shot would you recommend 
if this gauge is satisfactory? I have been using 
a 12, but find it heavy after climbing and walk- 
ing all day, and so would like a lighter gun. 

Joun W. Davipson. 


Ans.—Go to the 16-gauge rather than the 20. 
The 16-gauge Winchester pump weighs very little 
more than the 20-gauge—in fact both are rated at 
6% pounds—and the 16 gives you the advantage 
of an extra “%-ounce of shot. Get the 16-gauge 
with 26-inch barrel bored modified choke. With 
this gun I think you will find the standard 2%- 
dram 1l-ounce load of chilled 6’ s ample for the 
average shot; though if the game is rising wild, or 
if you want to use the gun on waterfowl, here I'd 
go to the maximum 1!%-ounce 16-gauge load. 

Snootine Epiror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Where You Miss 


HAVE an indefatigable weakness for 

playing the part of the Inquiring Re- 

porter. I might even go a step further 

and make my confession complete by 
admitting that, in addition to being in- 
flicted with inquiring-reporterism, I have 
also acquired an unenviable reputation for 
being a Helpful Ninny. In short, I am 
always trying to “help” guys improve their 
skeet shooting. 

Actually, of course, I don’t care a 
durn whether they improve their shooting 
or not. It is simply the sadistic urge in 
me which delights in gloating over the in- 
eptitude of the vast army of less-than- 
expert gun-pointers. 

Recently, in the guise of the Inquiring 
Reporter, I was indulging in my helpful- 
ninnyism at the local skeet club. 

“How,” I inquired solicitously of a Dis- 
consolate One, “is tricks?” 

“Tricks is terrible,” he murmured, then 
added, “Am I lousy!” 
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Above ’em and behind ’em 
is no place to find ’em 


forget that Station 3 today is just the 
same as Station 2 under the old skeet 
rules. Once they get past Station 2 today, 
they let down. They think the hightrap 
out-goer from Station 3 is a cinch—then, 
whizzo, before they know it, it has es- 
caped under the shot pattern. 

“Then when they get up to Station 4 
they are still reeling under the flabber- 
gasting jolt they received at Station 3, 
are usually tightened up to prevent another 
miss at an easy target, and as a result 
(the figures prove) they blow many a tar- 
get at this point.” 

At this point the Disconsolate One stir- 
red rather uneasily. 

Unfortunately, at this stage in my sad- 
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TCU 


‘em and Why 


Perhaps it was only a fly that was 
bothering him, but I seemed to detect a 
negative shake of the head on the part of 
the Disconsolate One. 

“And do you know,” I continued, “that 
this tendency to miss the right-flying target 
is caused simply by the fact that the aver- 
age shooter is a right-handed shot? And 
that the right-handed shot usually swings 
his gun more naturally and more freely to 
the left?” 

A distinctly audible snore resounded 
from the Disconsolate One. He was asleep ! 

I shook him violently by the shoulder. 
“Where,” I shouted into his ear, “do you 
find you do most of your missing—on the 
incomers, or on the outgoers?” 

“Both,” he muttered sleepily. 

“And at what stations,” I screamed in 
his other ear, “do you seem to have the 
most trouble?” 

“Only places I have any trouble, Mister,” 

came the irritable voice 





“Of course the tenden- 
cy in this new game,” 


I chirruped brightly, “is rts Ra 


to over-shoot. Doubtless 
you have noticed this?” 

The Disconsolate One 
nodded. Yes, he had no- 
ticed this over-shooting 
fault. 

Pursuing the opportu- 
nity for further sadism I 
plunged the knife deeper. 

“Gunners over-shoot 
in this new style of 
skeet,” I continued, “be- 
cause the length of flight 
is shortened up by the 
outward angle. In other 
words, the target's flight 
is shortened by optical 
illusion, and the falling 
target’s drop is less per- 
ceptible; hence much 
more deceptive.” 

The Disconsolate One 
nodded again, looking 





Or) 


guneeccens, 


of the D.O., “are at Sta- 
+ tions One, Two, Three, 


% See Four, Five, Six, Seven 


i 


Wn? 


; and Eight ... and now 
shut up and let me 
sleep !” 

—Bos NICHOLS 


BILL FOSTER 
RESIGNS 


ILLIAM Harn- 
den Foster has 
resigned as president of 
the National Skeet 
Shooting Association. 
And while I don’t want 
to seem to be sticking 
my nose too much into 
other people’s business— 
I would like to raise 
the question: Why? 
I may be mistaken— 
probably am—but I 
think I know why Bill 








very low indeed. I was 
having a perfectly hilar- 
lous time. 

“You will note, too,” I observed, “that al- 
together too many misses are scored on the 
hightrap out-goers from Stations 3 and 4.” 

Without pausing to learn whether he 
had noticed this phenomenon—in fact, not 
caring—I galloped on. 

“The reason the hightrap out-goer is 
missed so frequently from Station 3,” I 
elucidated, “is simply because shooters 


Only targets I have trouble with are incomers and outgoers 


ism I am utterly incapable of receiving 
telepathic waves warning that the “patient” 
may be slightly bored. 

“Do you know,” I pursued, “that the 
analysis I made of 968 rounds of skeet in 
the All-Bore National Championship 
match at St. Louis shows that 40.7 per cent 
more targets are missed on right-swing- 
ing shots than on J/eft-swinging shots?” 


Foster has resigned as 
skipper of the N.S.S.A. 
I have a feeling that 
skeet has simply outgrown what might 
unkindly be referred to as narrow-gauge 
management. Of course, from the outside 
looking in, one’s view-point is apt to lean 
to a cock-eyed slant. But I'd take a long- 
shot guess that Bill Foster has been fight- 
ing the tactics and policies of narrow- 
gauge management—until finally he ar- 
rived at a point where he was convinced 
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ANY CHOKE NEEDED 
WITH BUT ONE BARREL! 





The Poly Choke makes any pump or 
automatic an all round gun—right 
for any shooting. Instantly finger ad- 
justed to any choke desired. No tools, 
no loose parts, does not effect balance 
of gun. 


Send today for Folder FS. 
THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Hartford, Conn 


eset 


The Gift That 
Lasts For Life 


Franklin Ave. 


cabinet for his guns, 
clothing, etc. A big, husky, ser- 
viceable and 

made of heavy gauge steel. 70" 


high, 30” wide, 12” 


brown finish. 


finish. 
Chicago. 
95 Ibs. 


Shipping wt. 











FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


2480 East 75th St., 
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;3 COMPENSATOR 


Dept. 22, 


Birds and targets don’t get through 
your shot pattern when you are * 


them with a compensated gun. Uni- 
form, even spread of pellets on EVERY 
shot clears the way to the best shooting 
you've experienced. Thousands of Cutts 


Compensators now in use. Wonderful 


for SKEET. Send for the free folder. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 WEST ST. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 





TSMAN 


BINET 


Every sportsman will be proud 
to own this ideal, private, steel 
tackle, 


beautiful unit 


deep. 
Ample storage space. Holds 6 
guns, Only $14.95 in green or 
2.00 extra for 
mahogany or walnut wood grain 
Locks included. F.O.B. 
about 


Order From This Ad 


Send money order, bank draft 
or check. State finish desired. 


GIFT ORDERS SHIPPED 
PROMPTLY. Satisfaction 
Write Today Guaranteed. 








Better Scores — Eye Protection 
with the 


BELZ SKEET-GLAS 
} For Trap, Skeet, Pistol & Rifle Shooting 
With genuine perfected 
Belz Shooting Lenses 
15 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Write for booklet F 
|. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. ¥.C. 
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SHOT GUN USERS 
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the crimp. Reduces 
pressure and recoil 
improving pattern 30% 





shells. Results guaranteed 
$1.00. State gauge desired. 
gauge cutters costs $1.25 


Shet Shell Co., 






The handiest device for your 
Gives your gun 
extra killing power by cutting 
breach 
thereby 

Hits 
your target with more pellets—hits it harder. Cuts all gauge 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
Outfitted with four different 


P.O. Box 284, Dept. B, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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of the futility of further messing around. 

As I say, I am probably wrong about 
this. In the past I have found to my ex- 
treme embarrassment that I can be wrong 
an unbelievably big percentage of the time. 
Nevertheless, I am taking the risk of 
raising the question at a time like this— 
because I think the structure and manage- 
ment of official skeet can stand an airing. 

From my personal standpoint there is an 
emotional as well as a practical reason for 
wanting to know why Bill Foster is re- 
treating from the helm of the N.S.S.A. 
Bill is a friend of mine, has been for a 
long time, and I like him. Also, Bill Foster 
was more than the president of the Na- 
tional Skeet Shooting Association. Foster 
was the originator of skeet. And if I were 























But it’s no longer a puppy biscuit 


in Bill’s shoes today, I don’t mind saying 
that I'd feel rather proud of the job I had 
done. It is no small thing to have origi- 
nated a game that in ten years’ time sets 
fire to the enthusiasm of at least fifty thou- 
sand ardent participants. 

The foregoing is all on the emotional 
side and you can throw it out of the picture 
if you like. Let’s take a look at the prac- 
tical side of the question. 

The upshot of Foster’s resignation (tak- 
ing off our gloves now and getting down 
to bare-handed conversation) is something 
that at least fifty thousand skeet shooters 
are keenly interested in. The feeling is al- 
ready general that there is more in Foster’s 
resignation than meets the eye. I believe 
the readers of this Department would wel- 
come an open forum. 

First of all, I believe that the man who 
originated skeet and piloted the National 
Skeet Shooting Association for ten years 
deserves the break of a public hearing— 
and I hereby offer Bill Foster the oppor- 
tunity for such a hearing in these columns. 

Convinced that every question has at 
least two sides, I believe that the National 
Skeet Shooting Association is also entitled 
to a public hearing—and I hereby offer the 
N.S.S.A. an equal opportunity to express 
its side of whatever controversy may be 
threatening its equilibrium. 

What this Department will not coun- 
tenance—will not be silent about—is the 
spectacle of at least fifty thousand skeet 
shooters throughout the United States 
waiting patiently on the sidelines to see 


what some minority group is going to do 
with what it considers i/s game. 

I might point out in this connection that 
skeet today does not belong to the National 
Skeet Shooting Association—does not be- 
long even to Bill Foster—does not belong 
to any individual or minority group in fact, 

I wish to say here that I do think it was 
a most fortunate circumstance that Bill 
Foster associated himself with a sporting- 
magazine publisher at the time he origi- 
nated the skeet game. The quick spread of 
skeet’s popularity was unquestionably aid- 
ed tremendously by the promotional force 
of the publisher’s media. 

Indeed, all of us should be thankful to- 
day that this publisher’s intelligent self- 
interest prompted him to sponsor and pro- 
mote Foster’s new shotgun game. 

3ut in the last year or two it has seemed 
increasingly apparent that the National 
Skeet Shooting Association, as constituted, 
should early have learned a lesson from the 
parable of the man who took a baby ele- 
phant into his house to raise! 

Skeet today has not only spread through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
but has crossed international boundaries 
overseas. Interest in skeet today is world- 
wide. But in this country alone today skeet 
is bigger than any one man, bigger than 
any minority group of men. 


KEET today calls for broad-gauge man- 

agement rather than arbitrary control. 
You can direct the course of a river; but 
you have a job on your hands if you try 
to stop its flow. 

Is the Amateur Trapshooting Associa- 
tion aiming for control over skeet? Mind 
you, I don’t raise the question of rightness 
or wrongness of the A.T.A. to attempt 
such control. It would be a natural ag- 
gression on the part of the A.T.A—and 
perhaps would even be a good thing. May- 
be, on the other hand, it would not be good 
for skeet. Maybe it is to the best interests 
of both games to keep the two types of 
clay-target shooting entirely distinct and 
separate. As to this, I don’t at this date 
even pretend to know. 

One fact you can’t dodge, however, is 
that standard trapshooting has been han- 
dled very smoothly and ee over 
a long period of time by the A.T.A 

Should control be assumed by the arms 
and ammunition industry? Personally I 
believe not—even though this industry’s 
stake in skeet is vital as compared with 
the shooter’s sporting interest. 

Should absolute control of skeet be as- 
sumed by the body of shooters themselves? 
Of all plans I think this would be the least 
wise and the least satisfactory in the long 
run—for rather obvious reasons. 

At the moment this Department goes to 
press, there seems to be a rather sound 
plan afoot to make use of a combination 
control by (1) shooters themselves, by (2) 
the arms and ammunition industry, and by 
(3) the outdoor magazines. Whether this 
plan will take actual shape or not cannot 
at this moment be predicted. But the plan 
itself in its tentative stage seems safe, 
sound, equitable—and progressive. 

Some such plan of broad-gauge manage- 
ment must come. In the process of its 
formation this Department will gladly 
serve as neutral meeting-ground for the 
mutual adjustment of individual opinion. 

What this Department is not the least 
interested in is any petty fight for control 
conducted privately between minority 
groups—each of w hich may or may not be 
showing a selfish disregard of the interests 
of at least fifty thousand skeet shooters 
throughout the United States. 

Skeet today belongs to those who shoot 
skeet—and fifty thousand skeeters can’t be 
wronged ! —Bos NIcHOLS 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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THE OLD WARDEN TALKS 
OFF THE RECORD 
(Continued from page 29) 


about game, for sure. I’m thinkin’ about 
game management, like I do a_ good 
deal of the time, and I can talk this 
part of it to you and a few others, but | 
just don’t dare talk it hit-or-miss yet. You 
see, when I was a boy, we didn’t have 
much game. Plenty of fish, yes; but not 
so much game. Solid pine, this country. 
Danged few deer, no pa'tridge to speak 
of, rabbits only in spots. Then the pine 
was cut and the slash fires come, and she 
was a sick-lookin’ place. 

“But the fires didn’t come every year. 
And when they did, they didn’t burn every 
acre every time. A few whites and Nor- 
ways were left for seed. Little islands of 
pine sprung up. The popple and soft maple 
and birch come in; dozens of bushes that 
hadn’t been in the pine appeared, and we 
commenced to get game. 

“Not as much game, take the state as a 
whole, as we had before, of course. But it 
was more spread out than it had _ been. 
You'd find deer in localities that hadn't 
seen ’em even in the old days, and grouse 
and fur-bearers and other species. It was 
a ragged-lookin’ country, all right, and 
every so often she’d take an awful whip- 
sawin’ from fire and in places game would 
almost disappear again. ; 

“Then we got fire-conscious, you might 
say. We commenced to do somethin’ about 
it, and look what we’ve done! We've got 
the danged thing so much better controlled 
today than we dreamed we could, even ten 
years back, that there’s no comparison. 

“These pineries are spreadin’ out,” he 
said, with an inclusive gesture at the can- 
opy of jacks. “Off yonder on the hills, 
where there wasn’t nothin’ but brush twen- 
ty years ago, we've got an oak forest that’s 
goin’ up and closin’ in. Almost nothin’ but 
pine here today; almost nothin’ but oak 
yonder. 

“Game don’t like that kind of country; 
game don’t like big, solid stands of one 
thing. Game wants variety, wants the for- 
est busted up, wants the shrubs and bushes 
that make feed, wants the openings. Not 
only wants it, but has to have it. 

“It’s what you might call more spectacu- 
lar in cut-over hardwoods. There’s no finer 
game cover outdoors than second-growth 
hardwood, with swamps here and there, 
just so long as that hardwood don’t get too 
thick. Keep fire out, and it'll get thicker 
than hair on a dog; so thick that game 
ain’t happy there, and won't stay there. 


“AND that ain’t all. Not just gettin’ 
thick, I mean. When the cover thick- 
ens up, it’ll shade out and crowd out lots 
of plants that are valuable game food. 
“Take blueberries,” he said. “All the 
grouse like ’em. But they only follow burn- 
ings in pine. And blackberries, which is 
bang-up fodder for birds from the time 
they get ripe until snow comes; fire brings 
em, and too much shade kills ’em. 

“June-berries, which make both summer 
and winter feed for pats, follow fire, speci- 
ally in light land. And deer like the twigs, 
too. Birch and poplar, kind of staples for 
deer as long as snow will let ’em get there, 
are amongst the first things to follow fire 
on pine lands. Pin-cherry and choke-cherry 
follow suit, which are good for birds and 
deer and moose, but you don’t find much 
ot it if competition with other trees gets 
too tough. 

“Up in Athabasca, I hear, is one of the 
finest moose territories outdoors, and it 
got to be that way because fire took off 
the virgin timber and let birch and alder 
and such stuff which moose like come in. 

In Washburn County, Wisconsin, they 


tell me, the thing has gone through a whole 
cycle. First they had forest with deer and 
grouse. Then come the loggers and stripped 
her, and in come the sharptails. They had 
good luck with fires, and jack-pine come 
in and the sharptails pulled out and grouse 
and deer commenced to show up again. 
Wisconsin seems to be right worried about 
what second-growth is doin’ to both its 
sharptail and chicken population. 

“I could take you to place after place 
in this county that was dandy grouse cover 
ten years back. Today you can’t interest 
a dog there. Why? Too thick. Not enough 
breaks in it. Not enough edge. 

“I could take you to places where the 
sharptails showed up all of a sudden a few 
years ago. They ain’t there now. They’ve 
moved to where it ain’t so thick. 

“I'd like to sit down sometime, with 
what I remember, and map the shiftin’ of 
our deer herds in this county alongside the 
history your fire records show. I mean,” 
he said, gesturing with his pipe, “that you 
can have too much of a good thing. You 
can give your forests, at times and in 
places, so much protection from fire that 
you won't keep that land producin’ all the 
things it should. 

“Now, the technical boys realize that. 
They’re gettin’ uneasy. Nobody wants to 
see fire on the loose ever again. We never 
want to see burns runnin’ into thousands 
of acres in this state again. But we’ve got 
to bust up our forest areas where they get 
too ambitious if we’re goin’ to have game. 


a OW are you goin’ to do it? With the 

ax? I don’t figure so. Harvestin’ of 
the second-crop timber can’t very well be 
done right where game needs the openings, 
because merchantable stuff don’t always 
grow in such places. And just to cut to 
make openings would take more money 
than we'll ever get our hands on. 

“But fire, now. Fire is a fine tool, used 
right. Fire under control, I mean. In the 
right places and at the right time. This 
state has a lot of information in its forest- 
fire files. So have a half dozen other states. 
So has the U. S. Forest Service. Once it 
could be added up and made to point out 
somethin’, I mean. 

“We can check back on our fires and find 
out what kind of growth we can expect in 
five, ten or twenty years on different types 
of soil where the burn was heavy or medi- 
um or light, and in fall, summer or spring. 
We know pretty well how fire will behave 
in any given type of cover under any set of 
weather conditions. We're gettin’ an idea, 
too, of what the different game species 
have got to have to get along. So it seems 
to me it’s near time to commence to begin 
to start suggestin’ that a little fire here and 
there might do more good than it does 
harm. 

“You see, for the last fifteen years we’ve 
all been preachin’ agin’ fire. We've worked 
up millions of folks to a point where they 
go into hysterics the minute they smell 
smoke. 

“T had one tourist lady tell me last week 
that when she was home and the papers 
told about how fires was ravagin’ these 
lovely forests she just got down on her 
knees and prayed the Almighty to send 
rain and couldn’t sleep until He did. She 
thinks as much of trees, she claims, as she 
does of her children. Could she be listenin’ 
in on this talk I’m makin’ to you, she’d 


likely try to get a law passed to keep me | 


muzzled or somethin’. Folks like that will 
go right up in the air at the first mention 
of official fire-settin’. And plenty others, 
with more sense and less emotion than this 
particular lady, won’t understand and will 
be real put out. 

“So it’s got to be gone about cautious. 
And folks have got to be made to under- 
stand what game needs and that fire, once 
started, can be controlled, and that nobody 
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intends to burn her from stem to gudgeon, 
but just here and there, and at the proper 
time. 

“It’s mebby too early to start yet,” he 
said, fumbling for a match which he struck 
and blew out and pinched cold with his 
fingers, burying it in the sand after his pipe 
was going again. “Any talkin’ has got to 
be off the record for a while. But the ar- 
guments ought to be laid out and made 
simple and clear so’s all this fine hate for 
fire we've built up in millions of folks won't 
kind of go sour when they hear us preach- 
in’ for the thing we’ve fought and raved 
agin’ for so long. 

“Does that make sense, Ray?” he asked. 

The other gave a dry little laugh. 

“It makes sense, all right,” he said. “But 
it’s hard to take. Even for me it is. Ever 
since I’ve been in the Department I’ve 
fought fire. The only time I’ve ever used 
it a to fight more fire. 

‘But I dunno,” he admitted with a twist 
of his head. “I hadn't thought about it much 
before. I know you're right about too much 
protection running out the game, but— 
Why, I wonder what those fourteen dudes 
that wanted to fight fire along the county 
road betas think. I wonder what— 

He slipped his earphones back 
into all and picked up his transmitter. 
“Hold ’em here until six, eh? Right... . 
Yes, I'll tell the foreman. ... O.K. Clear!” 


OLD JOE 
(Continued from page 11) 


was faintly astonished to observe the shab- 
by setter slink, apologetically, to the rear. 

By eleven o’clock that morning it was 
all over. The Witherspoon limousine was 
making its way, regardless of possible 
scratches on its satiny mudguards ai. 
body, out the woods road toward the state 
highway. On the back seat of the car 
Lady, the woodcock queen, posed in all 
her grandeur. 

Pook had been left counting, for the 
third time, a number of bills whose total, 
he was making certain was the sum of $250. 
Old Joe slept peacefully in a patch of sun- 
light on the weathered boards of the back 
porch. 

Three days later the selfsame limousine 
reappeared in that woods road, headirfg, 
even more recklessly, toward the former 
home of the magnificent Lady, who again 
was gracing the rear seat. In explanation 
I shall quote Jay Norton verbatim. 

“I hunted her for two days,” he told 
me, “and she pointed stink-birds, mud- 
turtles, meadow-larks, rabbits, squirrel 
tracks, stray cats, snakes—everything but 
woodcock. On top of that, she must have 
pointed five hundred times at nothing. 
She'd sooner point than eat. She fancied 
herself doing it. She thought it made her 
look nice. And by God, it didn’t mean a 
thing! Two hundred and fifty smackers, 
and it didn’t mean a thing! He'd put it 
over on me in that damned alder patch. I 
figured it out when I thought it over. 

“This Joe was hell on wheels—better than 
the Jersey dog—and he understood every 
word the old nigger said. When he found a 
woodcock, that female four-flusher came 
up and backed or false-pointed or some- 
thing, and that old black so-and-so had Joe 
slide out of the picture so it looked good 
when I got there. If we killed the bird, 
he let her retrieve. She’d do that, all 
right. I’d simply paid two-fifty for a re- 
triever.” 

To return abruptly to the scene of ac- 
tion: Jay Norton piled from the car and 
confronted Pook. 

You sold me the wrong dog,” 
clared. “I want the other one!” 

“Shuh!” said Pook. “Doan’ tell me you 
want ole Joe!” 


he de- 


Jay Norton informed him that Joe was 
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exactly what he did want and that he 
proposed to get him. 

“Here’s your bitch,” 
exchange.” 

Pook devoted a moment to scratching 
his kinky gray dome. 

“Well, suh, Mistah Withaspoon,” said 
he at last, “I aim to do right by everybody, 
but a man’s got to think about hisself some 
too. You bought one dog an’ paid the 
money, an’ hyar you is talkin’ about an- 
other. Ole Joe ain't Lady egzactly. He 
ain’t got the style. Lot of folks might kind 
of look down on ole Joe. But he suits me. 
I knows his ways, an’ he knows mine. I 
don’t rightly see how I could let him go.” 

Once more business matters absorbed 
the meeting. As a result, Jay Norton left 
Lady and a hundred dollars and once 
more drove away. This time he told him- 
self that, at a price, he had secured the 
real thing, for old Joe was crouching un- 
easily amid the too-luxurious appointments 
of the speeding limousine. 

Woodcock shooting, in Westchester and 
surrounding counties, is largely a matter 
of working a small piece of cover and 
then going on to another. Jay Norton 
drove, with an eye on his map, to the 
nearest bit of woodcock ground next morn- 
ing. Old Joe, still abashed by the splendors 
of the limousine, slunk from its interior, 
at command, and promptly found a wood- 
cock, which Jay Norton missed. 

The bird left for parts unknown; and 
since he proved to be the sole member 
of his species in that particular cover, Jay 
Norton determined to drive on. He re- 
turned to the car, opened its rear door, 
and signified that old Joe should enter and 
make himself comfortable. 

Old Joe looked once at the car and once 
at Jay Norton before fading from view 
along a line that would ultimately bring 
him to the patch of sunshine on the rear 
porch of the shack on the woods road. 


he said. “We'll just 





“ve got to take that black high- 
binder with me” 


That he arrived there safely Jay Norton 
could not doubt after driving over next 
morning and observing him stretched con- 
tentedly thereon, snapping at an occasion- 
al fly that the warmth of Indian summer 
had encouraged to linger on. 

The queen slumbered regally in the 
doorway. Pook, seated on the single step 
of the porch, was deep in the picking of a 
headless, yellow-legged Plymouth Rock 
cockerel. 

“IT been kind of expectin’ you, 
Withaspoon,” he said. 

Jay Norton grunted. 

Pook freed the back of his hands of 
some clinging, wet feathers and glanced 
thoughtfully toward the patch of sunlight 
on the porch. 


Mistah 


“Seems like that ole Joe’s what you 


might call a home dog. You got to kind 
of watch him that-a-way.” 

Jay Norton, too moved for utterance, 
took old Joe by the collar, led him to the 


car and plumped him unceremoniously 


therein. He had a feeling, so he told me, 
that he was “behind the eight ball again.” 


This suspicion was swiftly verified. Tak- 
ing old Joe afield that afternoon, he was 
awed by the speed and certainty with 
which he found and pointed the three 
woodcock which the piece of cover con- 
tained. Then, as Jay Norton swung toward 
the waiting car, the dog, with equal speed 
and certainty, abandoned woodcock hunt- 
ing in favor of a rapid return to his for- 
mer abode. 

Again and again and yet again Jay Nor- 
ton went after his three-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar investment, and again and again and 
yet again old Joe left him, when the first 
cover hunted was cleaned of birds and it 
was time to move on. Should Jay Norton 
try to lay guileful hands upon him, once 





O catch a world’s record fish 
is an achievement; when that 
fish is a man-eating shark, it’s 
an event. “WORLD-RECORD 
TIGER SHARK,” by Zane Grey, 
in the February issue, is the 


first of a series of big-game fish- 
ing articles by this famous author. 











he was out of the car, he departed instant- 
ly, to arrive with extraordinary dispatch 
on Pook’s back porch. 

That worthy was at last moved to des- 
cribe the situation in words that struck 
Jay Norton as shockingly significant. 

“It seems like that ole Joe jus’ won't 
stay sold.” 

Jay Norton eyed him balefully. 

“How many other suckers have bought 
this dog?” he demanded. 

Pook concentrated in “All 
told?” 

Jay Norton erupted suddenly. Words 
that smoked, steamed and sizzled blasted 
the air about him. 

“Calm yo’self, Mistah Withaspoon,” 
Pook advised. “Jus’ calm yo’self. Every- 
thing is going to be jus’ fine.” 

“How?” Jay Norton wanted to know. 

“I figure it this-a-way, Mistah Witha- 
spoon. A man’s got to be fair in this 
world. Fair and square. Ef he hain’t, soon- 
er or later he’s goin’ to git in wrong w 7 
his friends and neighbors. A dollah is 
dollah—ain’ no denyin’ that—but a man’s 
got to feel right about how he earns it, 
or that dollah ain’ goin’ to do him no 
Fea od.” 

“So what?” 
fully. 
“Well, suh, the way it is, you ain’ get- 
tin’ no real satisfaction out of ole Joe— 
now is you?” 

“Hell, no.” 

“All right. Let him have his way about 
this kinda wantin’ to hang around hyar. 
I'll keep him foh you at jus’ egzactly what 
it costs me—say fifteen dollahs a month.” 

“Go on!” said Jay Norton. 

“Whenever you want a nice hunt with 
him, you come on out hyar an’ I'll go ‘long 
with you an’ see that ole Joe does his duty 
by you. I'll charge you egzactly what my 
time’s worth, and not a penny more.’ 

Jay Norton was regarding Pook with 
much the same look that a rabbit might 
bestow on an encircling python. 

“Go on!” he said again. 

“Figurin’ my time right down to the 
bone would bring it to ten dollahs a day.” 

That the offer was accepted goes with- 
out saying. Strong men are weaklings, as 
I have already intimated, when under the 
strange enchantment cast by the timber- 
doodle. Jay Norton summed it up in his 
later talk with me. 

“To get a decent day on woodcock, I’ve 
got to take that black highbinder with me 
and pay him ten bucks; but,” he assured 
me firmly, “legal! ly—tegally, mind you— 
I own old Joe—or do I? 


thought. 


asked Jay Norton, hope- 
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(Continued from page 23) 


had to make a transatlantic crossing in 
record time. As one of these fell the 
first barrel, I did not shoot at the other. 
I had my day’s limit. 

Here had been seven grouse—probably 
a whole family. I had never jumped so 
ae before out of one grape-vine. After 

the old sentry in the pine had left for parts 
unknown, the others got up in pairs, tim- 
ing their getting up 
vantage. And it was all over in five min- 
utes—and those the last. 

It will be foolish for any one to claim 
that luck is sure to come; but it may, and 
it is a great mistake not to give it a chance 
to arrive. I have always been a strong be- 
liever in the principle that if you stay “with 
your game long enough it is likely to be 
yours. 

I remember one year when I had been 
after a flock of wild turkeys for ten days. 
Repeatedly I saw the birds; and just as 
repeatedly they made me out too soon. 
Then came the last day of the year—and 
of my vacation. I repaired to the sunny 
Carolina pinelands about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, in a region where I knew 
these great birds roosted. For nearly two 
hours I watched and called, but I saw and 
heard nothing. 

The sun got low, suffusing the lonely 
forest with golden lights. There was not 
a breath stirring. The last day it was, and 
the last hour. 

Just as the sun began to burn down into 
the tops of the pines I saw a big gobbler 
fly up to roost. He was on a bare limb 
ot a huge leaning pine, three hundred 
yards away. I didn’t dare move. The pine 


stood solitary, in that it towered above 
the second-growth timber near at hand. 
I could hardly believe that the big bird 


would spend the night so exposed, for 
turkeys like to camouflage themselves by 
bunches of mistletoe or the like, 
and often sleep completely hidden in the 
dense tops of pines. 

From that wary old veteran I never 
took my eyes. The sun went down. Twi- 
light came. I would have to stalk him. I 
must let the light fade, but not too much. 
Such a stalk is a very sporting proposi- 
tion, for almost every chance against 
the hunter. It is largely a question of cat- 
footing it and of timing the light exactly. 


WH =N the afterglow faded, I crept 
back over the pine needles for a hun- 
dred yards; then I stole forward in the 
dusk, my approach shielded by some young 
pines. Before I reached the great tree, the 
stars had begun to appear. A night mist 
was rising. 

Without 
the leaning 


moss, 
1 


is 


lox king 
pine. 


up, I sneaked toward 
When I had almost reach- 


ed its base, I looked upward. I saw the 
limb on which the gobbler had been, but 
he was not there. My heart sank. Here | 


was a last chance, and it seemed gone. 

Then I reasoned the thing out: that old 
tom had not been scared, but he must have 
decided that he had chosen too naked a 
place for his night’s rest. Pe erhaps he had 
dropped into the top of one of the smaller 
pines near by. These I began to study. 
I almost shot at a bunch of cones; I al- 
most blasted away a heavy crooked limb. 

3ut in looking for a turkey in a tree, the 
hunter should look for what ete not be- 
long there. At last, with the light barely 
glimmering, I made out his long tail in 
the dense top of a young pine, almost di- 
rectly under the limb to which he had 
first flown. I made my shot, and retrieved 
a magnificent bird that weighed twenty- 
one pounds, 

Often, especially in duck shooting, it 
happens that something has upset the rou- 
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| experience with quail. 


| mainland of my plantation, 
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tine of the birds. Flights which are sup- 
posed to appear at a certain hour do not 
show up until later. I have known some 
men to retire in disgust from blinds with- 
out having a shot, whereas their com- 
rades, who waited, brought home the limit. 
And while a man may try to comfort him- 
self by saying that what he really enjoys 
is the outing, not the killing, yet I for one 
like to bring home something more than 
disappointment and hunger. It pays to 
wait, for waiting frequently brings the 
opportunity that leaving can never afford. 

Once, in the time of a great freshet in 
the delta of the Santee, I had a strange 
The lowlands and 
marshes for many miles were deeply flood- 
ed. All the wild things had come to the 
which faces 


| the delta. 


I was hunting the broom-sedge fields 
along the river with two friends. We were 
surprised to hear a great clamor irom what 
were apparently countless quail, collected 
on a broom-grass point that jutted out in 
the freshet tide. 

When we went there, we must have 
flushed well over a hundred birds, most 
of which headed for a pine ridge two hun- 


| dred yards out across the freshet tide. 
| On that mighty rise we got only two birds. 
| One of my friends declared that the day’s 
| shooting was over. I advised the other to 


| stay with me, for, 


if we waited, the birds 


| would likely recross the water for the 


mainland. 

This they eventually did—after an hour 
and a half. Streaming across the yellow 
tide, they alighted in the broom-sedge, 


| and then we had as fine quail shooting as 


| cessful and the unsuccessful, 


I have ever enjoyed. Nor were we taking 
advantage of flood conditions for our 
sport, for the birds had plenty of cover 
and no unusual handicap. 

As I have watched hunters, the suc- 
I have come 
to believe that many of the latter have 
themselves to blame, and that a standard 
reason for failure is the tendency to give 


| up too soon. Stay in the game until the 


| important, 


end; then, if you jose, there are no regrets. 
I know that my entire life as a hunter 
has been greatly influenced by a faith in 
the possibility of last chances. 


SOMETHING ABOUT 


GOOSE SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 36) 

access to water and grit and 

the type of loafing grounds that geese 

crave. Many of these bars contain out- 

croppings of fine gravel, an aid to goose 

digestion, and prove bonanzas to gunners 


| who know the ropes. 


In the prairie country, where geese feed 
mainly in stubble or on grazing lands, the 


| educated gunner often finds it possible to 





| other feeding ground, 


| intercept them on both feeding and loaf- 


ing grounds. Thus, by first shooting on 
stubble up to about 10:30 A.M. and making 
a rapid change to some sand-bar, he will 
meet the birds again as they come to wa- 
ter. If they have not been molested to any 
extent on their feeding grounds, geese are 
apt to leave the loafing areas about 3:30 
or 4:00 in the afternoon for another snack 
before night. 

However, if the sportsman precedes the 
birds to the same lunch counter, he will 
wisely occupy a second pit several hun- 
dred yards from where he did business in 
the morning. Otherwise he will be com- 
pletely out of luck. He will be wiser still 
if he shuns that area and locates on some 
particularly if he 
proposes to shoot there again in the near 
future. 

I might add that the afternoon flight is 
at best apt to be scanty, if not a blank. 
The moon's phases have a bearing; and 


if geese are hunted much, they slip out at 
dusk to feed. 

Whether your sporting field lies along 
the broad Atlantic, involves sand-bars be- 
side some swift-flowing river, or is situated 
on the broad prairie, goose hunting is a 
royal recreation. But I must confess to a 
particular fancy for the wide, wind-swept 
plains, remote from habitations, where 
open, level lands extend many miles in 
every direction and one is in a world apart. 
In the far distance timber-lined sloughs 
wind sinuously down to a haze-shrouded 
river. Skies are clear, and the atmosphere 
snappy and rarefied. The wind, icy cold, 
blows shrilly, and tumbleweeds bounce and 
roll before it. Eyes water a bit, and nose 
and ears tingle as you peer through the 
fringe of short weeds which rim the pit. 
But you are warm from the neck down in 
your retreat and laugh at the gusty breeze 
sweeping overhead. 

Then, from a distance, come the jangling 

calls of geese ; or your eye suddenly catches 
a distant wavering line, moving in the di- 
rection of your decoys. The great birds 
bulk larger and larger above the horizon 
as they approach. You call anxiously, and 
at length there comes an answering blast 
of Gabriel horns that stirs you to the boot- 
soles. Right here and now I'll leave you 
with those oncoming honkers and let your 
imagination do its stuff! 
(To be concluded ) 


TALK ABOUT LUCK! 
(Continued from page 13) 


That first salmon jumped once—four 
feet, at least, above the river. He raced to 
the end of one hundred feet of good line, 
and was gone. The light leader had broken, 
just above the fly. That was the Welsh 
Rabbit with which I had taken the trout. 

I put on a new leader. There were no 
more Rabbits in my kit; so I tied on a 
new streamer, a Gaddis (note—not Cad- 
dis). My impression is that this Gaddis is 
a splendid streamer for salmon. But the 
next salmon which struck snapped that new 
leader like a bit of fancy tied on the tail- 
end of an imagination. That second salmon 
leaped six times above the rushing waters 
of the East Branch. I tried for thirty min- 
utes to get that fish, but there just wasn't 
enough beef in the leader to turn the trick. 
Of course, the fact that I did not have a 
landing net of sufficient size to hold the 
fish made considerable difference at my 
end of the rod. 

Well, crotch, as my friend Dud Dean 
would say, I was weak in the loins when 
that was over. I was also annoyed. Had I 
succeeded in wearing the salmon down to 
the point where it would have been pos- 
sible to beach him, that barber would have 
been an awful liar if he had not readily 
admitted that the fish was as fine a salmon 
as he or anybody ever saw in fresh water 
—barring the best of the Salmo salar from 
the sea. 

The next streamer was one that a friend 
had tied and given to me. It was a bucktail, 
dyed a lime green, with a yellow body— 
a clever smelt imitation. I believe that 
there was a bit of red cotton at the eye. 
I tied that fly to a leader fit for the busi- 
ness at hand. When I had walked back 
over the ground I had covered in com- 
bating that second salmon’s admirable de- 
fensive, I spoke to the boy, who was still 
industriously splashing a Aly at the foot of 
the bunter. 

“Did you see that one?” 

“T’ll say I saw him! I saw him give 
you the rush, like the first one. Wish | 
was fishing down there.” 

“Well, come on down here.” 

He came, and immediately waded out 
into the river up to his middle. “So’s I can 
reach ’em easier,” he explained. 
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I climbed up on the bunter, intending to 

cross and to fish the river north of that 
structure. But the new leader was dry; 
so I idly tossed it over the end of the 
bunter to prepare it for serious work. Af- 
ter letting the fly drift down about fifteen 
feet, I brought it back. Another salmon, 
coming apparently from under the bunter, 
charged it. Then I saw the green fly dis- 
appear, and the big fish sank out of sight. 
I set the hook, and he shot up into the 
air, about twenty feet farther out in the 
pool. 

Half falling and half climbing down, I 
got off the bunter, and raced down the 
bank, slipping and stumbling over rocks 
that rolled under my feet. The boy was in 
the path which my line was cutting. I am 
afraid that I ordered him ashore with 
little thought of tone or choice of words. 
At any rate, he obeyed with a promptitude 
that had not been manifested before. 

The tilt that followed was a breathless 
fantasy of ups and downs. Most of my 
trouble occurred in shallow water. Maybe 
there is something more pleasantly hyp- 
notic than fifty minutes of that kind of 
fishing, but I doubt it. Again and again 
I brought an apparently beaten fish to a 
point of clear shallow water and a bit of 
sand and gravel, where it would be pos- 
sible to beach him with the rod lowered to 
the right hip and a straight backward pull. 
Just as often he got himself together and 
was off, ripping the line through the rac- 
ing water. And there were times when he 
hung in the current, a dead weight at the 
end of all the line I had. 

And then the final touch was added to 
the picture—the screw that held the spool 
in the frame of my reel worked loose. Un- 





CAN you imagine a narrower 
escape from death than break- 
ing through the ice and coming up 
beneath the crust? 
“THROUGH THE ICE,” by 
Harvey Chalmers 2d, in the Feb- 
ruary issue, is a real thriller. 











aware of this, I went on fishing, until the 
whole rig fell, with a clatter, at my feet. 
That was a nice situation, for at the mo- 
ment my fish was tearing out in the river, 
as though freshly hooked. Thereafter I 
fished with the line at my feet, and could 
not move out of my tracks. 

“Now,” I thought to myself, “the boy 
gets a demonstration of all I ever learned 
concerning the handling of a rod and line 
and a fish.” 

The leader held, and the time came when 
I had that salmon in the water at the 
sand-bar. He 1 lay over on his side, every 
black dot and scale showing in the mirror- 
like clarity of the river. I pounced on him 
when he began to thrash about on the 
sand. Then I noticed that the hook had 
fallen out of the long slit in his jaw. 

“Aha!” I thought. “The boy will be in- 
terested in this!” 

Eagerly I looked up the river. When I 
was his age, wild horses could not have 
held me from racing down to see that fish. 
But he was tending to his own —— 
looking expectantly out into the river 
casting steadily. 

What's the use of pretense? I was 
peeved. 

“Hey, you!” 
here |” 
He looked up in surprise. 
ou 


“Come down 


“Me?” 


I bellowed. 


Wiederatioe personified, he walked to- 
ward the salmon and me. 

“Gosh!” he gasped. ‘ ‘I thought you lost 
that fish long ago. Gee, ain’t that a fish! 
Holy cats! Talk about luck!” 

‘Do you mean to say that you haven't 
watched this—this—” 


“Naw. Gosh, I got some nibbles myself.” | 


“Nibbles! Nibbles on a fly !” 
“Yeah. If you don’t mind, I guess I'll go 
up and try it on the bunter, where you got 


this one.’ 
“Mind? Me? Go ahead ; 

going home with me, you’re going now!” 
Oh, well—heck, I guess I’m not much 


good at this big-brother stuff. The best I 


could do was to give the boy the salmon.” 


He wanted to show it to the barber. 

A week or so later I saw a picture of the 
boy and the barber in the paper. They 
were holding my big fish between them. 
The caption didn’t state which one of them 
caught it. Maybe the boy got some fun out 
of it after all. 


LIFE BEGINS 
(Continued from page 19) 


cooked. Skinning squirrels and_ rabbits 
may be dirty work; but it’s part of the 
sport, and the boys not only get used to the 
smell, but they pick up a little anatomy. 
With some wonder they find hearts, lungs, 
livers and other essential organs not un- 
like their own. The killing effect of our 
modern arms is also vividly demonstrated. 

Then there are figure-four traps for 
weasels and skunks, with the fond hope of 
a mink. A professional hunter and trapper 
lets us look at his fox sets and takes us 
coon hunting. 


When we started last season, I had not | 


been in the woods at night for thirty years. 
I shall never forget the excitement of the 
youngest boy in the party when he almost 
sat down on a roosting partridge. He was. 
so startled that he was almost inarticulate. 
If I had told him that it was a tri-motored 
airplane, I am sure he would have be- 
lieved me. 

W hen the hound barked up, Sam shout- 
ed, “Turn on your lights and come on. 
We crashed through the woods like a bat- 
tle fleet on night review, or perhaps we 
looked more like a miniature aurora bore- 


alis. One night we killed two coons, and | 
those who wanted to carry the game soon | 


had enough of it. I thought that the party 
was over at 1:00 A.M., but they routed 
me out of bed to have my picture taken 
some hours later. 

The ice fishing is not very good; but if 
the pickerel do not bite, the boys do. It 
takes a_pound of beefsteak each, broiled 
over a fire in the snow, to stave off starva- 
tion. They chop their own wood and try 


to make thirteen strokes hit in twelve | 
I have lectured eloquently on the | 


places. 
subject of wood chopping, and so far, 


without exception, they have missed their | 


own feet, but ruined ail of the axes. They 
can miss a tree as gracefully as anyone, 
but they never miss a stone. 

We try to learn the names of the trees 


—most of them already know that poplar | 
The flowers get | 


chops easier than maple. 
named as we pass them, but we are not 


botanists. Our winter birds are generally | 
known. If a crow swears at us, he is re- | 


cognized at once. The class of woodpeckers 
has been somewhat enlarged, or perhaps 
the books are wrong. 

Fishing? Of course, we fish. There are 
still a few bullheads and perch for the 
youngest and a trout or two for those 
who aspire to catch them. Weakfishing at 
Peconic Bay last spring was probably the 
most successful event, but the funniest 
catch was taken at Tsatsawassa Lake. 


We were fishing for perch. Suddenly a | 


steel rod went down like a croquet wicket. 
An excited boy began to turn his reel the 
wrong way, with the natural result that 


the harder he worked the farther the fish | 


fought from the boat. Finally it broke 
water, and I knew that he could not lose 
it, for a sucker has a mouth like leather. 
It was a long, hard fight. 


but if you're | 
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There’s a 

world of pride and satisfac- 

tion expressed in those words so of- 

ten heard in camp when some partic- 
ularly tough cutting job has been finished. 
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“How much will he weigh, sir?” 
the first question. 

Stretching my conscience to its normal 
limits on fishing matters, I replied, “About 
four pounds.” 

“Can I have him mounted?” was the 
next question, and here I used some ex- 
pressive grammar. 

‘Yes, you can, but I don’t think that I 
would.” 

He dressed the fish and gave it to the 
head-master, with no appreciable rise in 
his marks. Later he wrote to his father. 
“You may catch salmon up north, but I'll 
bet you never caught one that fought like 
the fish I landed the other day.” Which 
was perfectly true. 

If our present plans carry through this 
winter, we shall make our own rods and 
tie some flies, but that is really the post- 
graduate work. 

Nearly all of “my boys,” as I like to 
speak of them, have had very little ex- 
perience in the open. It is not my ambition 
to make them up-to-the-minute grouse 
hunters and fly-fishermen, but I do want 
to fan to a burning flame that vital spark 
with which we are all born, so that in 
later life they will have a hobby which 
will take them into the woods. If I can do 
that, I shall have accomplished much. They 
can be prepared for their professions in the 
halls of learning, but no man is fully pre- 
pared for life’s work until he has learned 
how to relax. If there is a better outlet for 
the energies of youth or greater pleasure 
for the years of manhood than hunting 
and fishing, I have not found it. 

Nervous mothers and golf-playing fa- 
thers may think that hunting is dangerous. 
It is—but how about the motorcar? This 
is simply a matter of education, and I am 
proud to say that I have not seen one of my 


was 


| young hunters climb a fence with a gun 


that was not broken, nor have I had a 
loaded arm brought back to the car. The 
only casualty was of my own doing. In 
demonstrating how to cast a dry fly I did 
hook a spectator on my back cast, but a No. 
16 Coachman did not prove fatal. 

The boy who killed his buck had been 
out at daylight five times, and he had taken 
his punishment like a man. It is hard going 
on the hills which surround the Lebanon 
Valley. When it was all over, he turned to 
me with a smile and said: “I have a motto 
that I am going to remember as long as I 
live, Mr. Haight, because this has proved 
it is true. ‘If you want to get something, 
keep at it.’” 

That is going to be my motto also just as 
long as it is my privilege to teach my boys 
the elements of good sportsmanship. 


THE RIMRODS 
(Continued from page 27) 


his nose and forehead were badly bruised. 
After he had bathed his face and mouth 
from a canteen and had rested a while, he 
decided to go on to camp. This seemed to 
be a wise decision, for camp was less 
than half a day’s ride ahead and while 
there was no doctor or dentist there he 
could be sure of shelter and rest. Behind 
us lay a long, hard ride to the ranch and 
at least one day’s hard drive to the border. 
So we pushed on. 

By the time we reached a Mexican’s 
shack along the trail, Clark had lost a 
good deal of blood and was pretty weak. 
Just as we got to the shack a mountain 
storm began to break. The wind howled 
down the cafion, bringing a cold rain with 
it, and dark began to settle over the peaks. 
I was glad when Clark decided to stay 
over night, for I was very tired myself. 
The Lee boys decided to push on to our 
camp—about four hours’ ride on over the 
mountain—taking their dogs with them. 


My own dogs were so footsore from the 
unaccustomed rocky ground that they 
could scarcely hobble around. 

We unsaddled our horses, piled the sad- 
dies in a corner of the log shack and crept 
in out of the rain. The roof leaked, and 
soon the dirt floor was a sticky mess. 
There were two of the Mexicans, Clark 
and myself, my five dogs, the Mexican’s 
two dogs, and a pig. The house was about 
ten feet by twelve feet, and much of the 
floor space was covered by four saddles. 
I got a fire going in one corner and warmed 
some coffee for Clark. The rest of us 
chewed away at some tough venison, sliced 
from a shoulder hanging in the rafters. 

After a while Ernest Lee returned. He 
was soaking wet and very cold. 

“TI took it awhile,” he grunted. “But I’m 
not so young as | used to be, and I couldn't 
stand an all-night ride. I gave my slicker 
to Dale, and here I am.” 

We huddled around on the ground as 
best we could and tried to sleep. Clark 
groaned occasionally as he dozed, and I 
knew he was feeling pretty mean. I got 
so cold that I couldn't lie still; so I threw 
my saddle blanket over Clark and went 





N the next issue the Old War- 
den will tell you what he thinks 
about the duck regulations. 











outside to build a fire. The rain had stop- 
ped, and when the fire was going in good 
shape I lay down on my chaps. When I 
woke up again—just before daylight—I 
was lying on my back, and the Indians 
would have called me Rain-in-the-face. 

In the morning the old Mexican used 
his last grain of coffee and we finished the 

rest of his venison. That cleaned him out, 

but he took it with a grin. I wanted to pay 
him, but he seemed greatly hurt at -the 
very thought. 

“Some day, sefior,” he explained, “I 
maybe come to your camp. Perhaps I am 
hungry, and perhaps it is cold. Also, per- 
haps I have no money. 

Ten days later the old fellow passed our 
camp, and I was glad of the chance to fix 
him up with some grub and some ammuni- 
tion, which latter gift pleased him enor- 
mously. Hospitality such as his is a rare 
article in these days. Everything he had 
was ours—literally. 

John White had established camp on the 
edge of the Bavispe River, and it was 
there we found the outfit when we arrived 
about noon. Clark was in pretty rocky 
shape and his face was badly swollen, but 
the pain had lessened considerably. For a 
man who had spent such a tough night he 
was amazingly cheerful, and the very 
next day he climbed out through the rim- 
rock and killed a deer for camp. 

White had seen very little bear sign. In 
fact, we found later that we had gone into 
the country about thirty days too soon. The 
bears were still in hibernation, and we 
saw practically no fresh tracks. White’s 
dogs had been trained on bear and knew 
very little about lions, so that he was very 
glad to see the Lee boys and their dogs. 
Our main object had been tigre, but now 
we decided to concentrate on the lions. 

Dale and Clell Lee looked the country 
over and decided that they didn’t like the 
looks of it. The country to the south looked 
better—more big timber and high, rolling 
mesas. So they saddled up, called their 
dogs and rode off on a prospecting trip. 

Now, I want to put over the idea that 
these Lee boys are plenty tough hombres. 
They’re Rimrods, and that’s all there is to 
it. They had been riding for three days, 
and now they prowled off into strange 
country with a little grub in their saddle 
bags to stay another two or three days. 
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And it’s all part of the day’s work. I know. 
I used to hunt lions for a living in the 
Apache country, and I know tough hom- 
bres when I see ’em. 

These boys stay with their dogs in just 
about any sort of country. If the dogs do 
get away—out of hearing—the boys look 
until they find their dogs, if it takes two 
or three days. A cold sour-dough biscuit is 
a feast and a snow-covered rock is a swell 
bed. If one of the boys finds the dogs and 
the other boy is with a dude, the first boy 
stays there and keeps the lion treed until 
the dude arrives—if it’s the next day. 

And the dogs are just about as persistent 
as the men. Old Scout, leader of the pack, 
has been in at the kill of fifty-two lions. 
Pilot, their old leader, was killed on his 
one-hundred-and-second lion. The lion had 
gone up a leaning pifon, and old Pilot 
climbed to him. The lion jumped on the 
old hound, and both fell seven hundred feet 
to their deaths. Several of the pack that 
was with us in Mexico have been known 
to stay at a tree for twenty-four hours 
until their masters arrived. It takes hours 
and weeks and months and years to train 
such dogs, and too much credit cannot be 
given to the trainers. A hound dog is an 
exasperating proposition. I know. I’ve 
owned three or four hundred of them! 

While the Rimrods were gone the rest 
of us hunted bear sign and shot camp meat. 
Deer were very plentiful, and I believe that 
the meat of these Mexican venados was the 
sweetest, juiciest venison I ever ate. 
didn’t deserve to eat any of it, either, for 
I certainly did not contribute anything to 
the larder. This trip was one trip where 
I played the part of spectator. As the old 
cracker said, “I was sort o’ puny an’ un- 
lucky too—an’ that’s a bad combination 
for a hunter.” 

After a day and a half the Rimrods re- 
turied with a large lion, a chula and a 
pessimistic report about the high country 
to the south. The lion had been treed the 
first afternoon out, and they had hung it in 
a tree. The chu/a was a new beast to them, 
and they had had a lot of fun with it. This 
long-nosed raccoon, known more general- 
ly as a coati, or coatimundi, is a savage 
fighter when cornered by dogs, and any 
dog that runs into a gang of chulas can 
expect to have a very bad day. 

According to the survey trip, bear sign 
was not to be found at all and lion sign 
was scarce. Several lobo tracks had been 
seen, but we felt that there was not enough 
time to do any trapping and dogs are use- 
less after a lobo. In fact, any hunter of 
my acquaintance would rather have his 
pack run into a big grizzly than to come 
to close quarters with a lobo. 


BEAR is so large that dogs seldom try 

conclusions with him, except to nip at 
his flanks, but a wolf is a different matter, 
and they seem to feel that he can be taken 
down without much trouble. As a matter 
of fact, a big lobo will kill ordinary 
hounds just about as fast as they come at 
him. As a result of the survey, we decided 
to move camp back toward the ranch. 

It is no small job to move twelve men 
and their belongings, twenty or thirty 
horses, twelve mules and twenty-five dogs 
from one place to another without the aid 
of a freight train. Everything had to be 
packed on the mules, from fly rods to 
Dutch ovens, and those Mexican boys 
made a good job of packing. They used 
no pack boxes or regulation pack s saddles, 
but showed miraculous skill in putting up 
balanced loads that stayed put. 

Part of the outfit reached the new camp 
grounds just after dark, built a fire, 
stretched some tarpaulins and began to get 
some grub on the way. The rest of the 
gang came straggling along about mid- 
night. Virgil Boyd and his dogs were 
with this belated party, as were the Rim- 


rods and their dogs. As they came around 
the side of the mountain one of the old 
Arkansas hounds cried excitedly from the 
slope above the trail. Of course, both packs 
immediately broke to her, and soon there 
was bedlam. 

The boys tied their horses and made 
torches out of pine splinters. With this 
flickering light they climbed up through 


the rim-rocks to a cave, where the hounds’ 


were baying furiously. The animal in the 
cave could not be seen, but it could be 
heard now and then above the clamor of 
the dogs. It was an eerie scene there in 
the towering bluffs, with the jagged rocks 
casting black shadows in the torchlight. 


Dale Lee told me afterward that he was | 
sure the dogs had an old tigre in the cave | 


and that he was looking for a charge any 
minute. 

Well, the charge materialized all of a 
sudden. With a savage snarl the animal 
came ripping out through the dogs, scat- 
tering them right and left. 
was right in front of the cave, and when 


he checked away from there we could hear | 


rocks rolling for five miles! His torch 
went out, and for a few minutes things 
happened in the dark. Finally Clell got 


a torch lit and shot the animal—a large 


old she bear! 

The dogs, 
into the cave and killed one of the cubs. 
The other cub was rescued by Dale Lee, 
just in the nick of time. It wasn’t as large 
as a grown raccoon and in five minutes was 
perfectly tame. We named the little bear 
Senora Osita, and she eventually found 
herself in Florida after a 2,000-mile auto 
trip. It was amazing to me to see the way 
this little animal—only a few weeks old 
—stood up under all sorts of trying con- 
ditions. She was carried two days on horse- 





‘THERE is a relationship be- 

tween a man and his gun dog 
that mortals not so afflicted can 
never understand. “NOT FOR 
SALE,” by Burton L. Spiller, in 
the February issue, is a whale of 
a good bird-dog story. 











back, fed at irregular intervals, kept in a 


small box for a week, and yet reached | 


Florida fresh as a daisy. A human baby 


would not have survived this ordeal for | 


the first two days. 
Deer were plentiful around our new 
camp site. In fact, there seemed to be 


plenty of deer wherever we went, but wild | 


turkeys were very scarce, much to my 
astonishment. I had expected to find a great 
many turkeys, but I was told that the 
Mexicans trap them persistently. We 
hunted assiduously, but failed to find any 
more bear sign, and hit the trail of only 
one more lion. This track was very old, 
and although the dogs worked hard on it 
for several hours they were unable to un- 
ravel it. 

I am of the opinion that the country 
south and east of Bacerac would be a better 
game country, although I have since heard 
that bear are numerous in the locality in 
which we hunted. Due to a late spring, 
only a few had emerged from hibernation 
at the time we hunted. Maybe so some day 
go back again me! 

The party broke up at Johnny Swan- 
son’s a few days later. Johnny had worked 
hard to show us a good time, and we had 
had a good time. We had not hung up any 
records from a slaughter-house angle, but 
we'd had plenty of fun, just the same. 
There’s quite a thrill in smelling camp- 
fire smoke and hearing the night wind in 
the pine-tops—if a fellow will stop to 
think about it. Anyhow, it was worth a 
long, long drive just to get to know those 
Rimrods and their dogs. 





Virgil Boyd | 


in the meantime, had gone 
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THE LAY OF THE 
Nie, Sea 
LAST MINSTREL! 


»-ethen he switched 
to the brand of 
grand aroma 


qe a 


~~ 
~ 


W: insist that a pipe is the 
world’s sweetest smoke if reg- 
_ularly cleaned and fed a certain mix- 
ture of Kentucky Burleys. And that, 
we blushingly admit, is Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. Folks, 
we've discovered a combination of 
fragrant leaf that is raised, cured, 
well-aged, and secretly blended to 
smoke several degrees milder. Try this 
kingly tobacco. Life will seem brighter, 
the air clearer, and your circle of 
friends will widen. 








SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Svoner ot Later 
t Javotcle /covacce 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Silecen Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. U-71. 





TUNE IN JACK PEARL (BARON MUENCHAUSEN) 
NBC BLUE NETWORK, MONDAYS 9:30 P. M., E.S.T. 
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Repairing That Bamboo Rod Ee 
ferr 
ANY Dy — rods one By seat a shade oversize, as expansion of the ~ 
ruined by the neglect of little ferrule when hot will take care of this. —- 
things which, if attended to in CLAUDE M. KREIDER Heat the end of a stick of ferrule cement 
time, will insure a long life for —a small alcohol lamp is ideal for this— 
your pet stick; and most of these minor and smear it evenly on the wood, using a 
repairs can be taken care of easily in your a perfectly round, true job. Determine the hot knife blade, if necessary, to distribute 
own workshop. After long, faithful ser- exact inside diameter of the ferrule, using it. Now heat the ferrule as hot as your - 
vice from a good rod we are prone to con- a micrometer or calipers having a fine fingers can stand, and start it on, grasping 
sider it infallible—and indestructible; but scale, and measure frequently. Keep the the rod joint close up and pressing the 
it is only a slender fabrication of end of the ferrule against a soft The 
wood and glue, amazingly efficient Gluing a separated rod joint wood stop. If a close fit has heen with 
for the purpose, but susceptible to obtained it will only go part way; 
hard service and especially to so reheat the ferrule and shove 
the action of moisture. again. Do this a third time, if need for i 
The weak spot in any rod is be, and even resort to a soft block seve: 
where the wood enters the ferrule, and mallet to set it down to place. befo: 
the strain of use being greatest Ferrules on even the best of bam- Re 
where the natural arc of the rod is boo rods will sometimes loosen long 
disturbed by unyielding metal. That when long exposed to the dry air of soft 
is why high-grade rods have fer- our Western mountains, and need to th 
rules with thinly tapered, serrated immediate attention. Therefore, it the 1 
ends which, when wound with silk, is well to always have in your kit wraf 
can flex a trifle and so distribute a bit of cement which, with the aid with 
the strain at this all-important of a few matches, can be used to press 
point. Should new ferrules be reset the loose member temporarily. a qu 
needed purchase this type, of the Later, a permanent job can be done. Co 
best nickel-silver. The finest ferrules long 
are hand fitted in pairs, the slides EMEMBER that the thin layer build 
work like velvet and, most impor- of glue between each triangular inch 
tant, the female member has a wa- section which makes up a bamboo er in 
terproof disc fitted inside, to keep rod is the very life of the whole the ¢ 
moisture from entering the wood finely-constructed implement, and the | 
through the open ferrule end. that moisture, entering loose fer- guide 
To remove a ferrule, heat the rules or scraped spots, can easily down 
metal fairly hot, clamp it quickly start the glue and spoil the rod, un- Othe: 
in the padded jaws of a vise, and less attended to. When this does on fr 
pull out the joint of the rod. If the occur, slit off all silk windings, start hole 
wood is broken use pliers. If there a thin knife blade at the end of the will 
is insufficient wood to grasp, drill a section, prying carefully at the joint, with 
hole down into the wood a bit and open it in halves down to and a on th 
smaller than the ferrule inside dia- bit beyond the unglued portion. A home 
meter, then heat, and twist out the fairly strong twisting motion of Or pt 
remaining shell of wood by insert- the blade will determine how far to corks 
ing a saw file, or similar wedge- go, for good glue will stand a con- To s 
shaped tool. Tiny cross-pins are siderable pry. Now start at the next with 
sometimes used in ferrules, and hexagonal corner and open down long 
these must be driven out with a another pair of halves, following smart 
small punch. Do not replace them with another careful repetition, at the 
in your new ferrule. They weaken thus giving you the six strips cork 
the wood, and are unnecessary if opened and separated. for t 
you fit the new one properly. Scrape off the dried glue, being your | 
If you do not have a lathe, careful not to start slivers which shape 
clamp the rod joint in a padded will later spoil the fit of your re- Siz 
vise, with the mark for the end of glued joint. Break up a half pound rods ; 
the ferrule just flush with the jaws. of best grade cabinetmakers’ glue, binati 
Cut long strips of No. 0 sandpaper, soften in hot water, then boil in a silk, 
the width equal to the wood ex- double boiler, with water added to black, 
posed and start pulling the strip make a thin gravy consistency. of a 
around the shoulders of the stick. Have a section of clean pipe or It i 
Count the strokes as you proceed tubing, long enough to take that gs 
n 


around, and careful work will give 


part of the rod joint to be glued, 





EEE 
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with one end capped or plugged. Now 
pour the boiling glue into the pipe and 
insert the separated ends of the joint, 
keeping them apart with small wedges of 
wood if necessary. Let the glue come up 


past the point of separation, twirl the joint | 
to get all faces of the strips well coated, | 
withdraw the joint and wipe off the sur- | 


plus glue between thumb and forefinger. 

Use heavy flax or cotton thread, and 
whip, spirally, the wraps about a quarter 
inch apart, around the length glued, pull- 


ing the thread very tight, for this is your | 


only clamp. Now whip reversely to still 


further bind the strips and remove any | 


twist the first whipping may have given 
the joint. While still warm, the joint will 
be very pliable; so sight it toward the 
light and straighten out any kinks or 
twists by working between the fingers. 
Continue until it is perfectly straight, then 
lay in a dry, warm spot—ordinary room 
temperature is good—and leave for at least 
a week, before removing the thread. You 
can now scrape off the adhering exterior 
glue, smooth the surface with fine steel 
wool, and the joint is ready for guides, 
ferrules and re-wrapping. If not needed 














+ 


The invisible knot. End B pulled through | 


with loop. Below—Start on wood and end 
on shoulder of the ferrule 


for immediate use allow longer time, even 
several months, for the glue to season, 
before varnishing. 

Reel seats sometimes become loose from 
long use, as some are only glued to the 
soft wood filler which, in turn, is glued 


to the butt end of the rod. If shrinkage of | 


the wood is responsible, the filler may be 
wrapped closely with heavy thread, coated 


with waterproof cement, and the reel seat | 
pressed on. For all this class of work use | 


a quick drying, waterproof cement. 


Cork grips frequently wear out from | 


long use, and may be easily replaced by 
building up a new grip of %-inch or %- 
inch cork discs, purchased from any deal- 
er in rod building supplies. Slice off all 
the old cork with a sharp knife, and, if 
the reel seat is to remain, remove the 
guides on the butt joint, slide the corks 
down over the ferrule, and into place. 
Otherwise remove the seat and push them 


on from the butt. Discs having a %-inch | 
hole will fit most rods tightly, as the cork | 
will stretch a bit. Coat the bamboo well | 


with the waterproof cement, and spread it 


on the sides of each disc as it is pressed | 


home. Place it between clamps for a day, 


or put it in a vise, with pressure on the | 
corks, until the cement is thoroughly set. | 


To shape the grip, put the rod in a vise 
with only the grip projecting, and, using 
long strips of sandpaper, pull the abrasive 


smartly around, working up and down | 


at the same time. Coarse paper will cut the 
cork very fast, and No. 00 should be used 


tor the final smoothing. You may have | 


your new grip any desired length, and any 
shape that fits your hand best. 


Size 00 silk is recommended for all fly | 


= and light bait rods. Many color com- 
Nations are possible, and the two-tone 


we when trimmed with narrow bands 
Of a contrasting color, is very effective. 
t is usually time to replace most of the 


guides on a rod when it needs rewrapping, | 


for metal guides will have worn spots 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
on Special Orders 
Any length to 108 in, 
1K to 5 im, dia. 


you go by auta, plane or yacht 


Holds 4 to 8 rods. Readily shipped. 
In stock at better dealers or write to us. 


The safe, convenient, 
way to carry rods, whether 





ICE FISHERMAN 


OU can catch more fish with the 

Little Wonder Tip-up than any 
other Tip-up, because it fishes the 
same day and night 

The Little Wonder Tip-up is the 
most simple and perfect Tip-up to 
operate for Ice-fishing. The 
Tip-up is in two parts made 
of number 9 galvanized wire, 
rust-proof spring. The Tip- 
up is upright and does not 
need markers, can not be covered 
by snow. The line can not freeze 
because it is set with a spool submerged 14 








Careerap STip-upe—$1.7S 10 Tip-ups—$3.25 
Postpaid—U.8.A. 
LITTLE WONDER MFG. Co. 
242 Richmond Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Ask your dealer to order a set or order direct from the above. 














NEW 
TARPON 
RECORD for 
ASHAWAY 


John Mahoney with 
his 4/6 record Tar- 
pon, 106 Ibs., taken on 
an ASHAW AY Line. 


I UY Ashaway ZANE GREY Lines for your next 
salt-water fishing. Best Irish linen, hand laid... . 
CHRISTMAS or ANY TIME, there's an Ashaway Line 
for every kind of fishing. Other favorites: Ashaway 
EXTRA STRENGTH, tough bait-casting line. Popu- 
lar for big Bass, Pike. Muskies. Super Japan silk, 
waterproofed. . . . CRANDALL’S AMERICAN FIN- 
ISH, a joy to fly-fishermen. Best vacuum-dressed silk 
Extra heavy, pliable, free-running. . . . Insist on 
ASHAWAY. Right lines at right prices. At your 
Dealer's. . . . For FREE Catalog write 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 


agp 


@ Nothing will please a fisherman more than to 
find one of these handsome Spiral Wind Cast- 
ing Reels in his stocking Christmas morning. 


There is nothing on the market like it. Sturdy 
spiral shaft replaces double thread shaft, slidin 
carriage and line guide. Gives a perfect ial 
wind. Four beautiful finishes to choose from 
Satin finish royal red, forest green, black and 


Desig 
101283 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 
756 MILITARY ROAD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


aluminum. All attractively priced. A thorough- 
ly modern reel. SEND FOR CATALOG describing 
exclusive Spiral Wind features—thumb space, level 
winding mechanism, anti-backlash handles. Better 
write NOW to insure getting reel before Christmas. 





How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to Catch Fish” is just off the press. 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives inforMation and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 


FIT-U CREEPERS for 
Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers 
Hikers, Walking on ice 


Shs Will fit any size or any 
kind of men's Footwear. 





$1.50 per Pair 
Postage paid in U. 8. 
Canada 10c extra 


ot 
SF 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for cireular illustrating 


awe: our full line of Creepers. 


TNO Staatsburg Ice Too! Works 
New York 








Patented Staatsburg 





FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Quality 
Tackle 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter | 


making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 


add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 


your own make. Send for free Angler's Guide. 


B. Willmarth Tackle Co., Roosevelt, N. Y. 





silk, such as orange and black, or red. and | 





2 Drop a Line to 
iF Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 

spinners and flies and how to use "em 

/for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 


HILDEBRANDT 








== LOGANSPORT 81! High St. INDIANA 








Another 
Favorite 
IMPROVED 


BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 


Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA-SHELL 
and finished in permanent 
colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 
When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 
The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling includi the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 5 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWirtrt Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co. In« 
AUBURN, N.Y 





and shoulders that are “death” to a good 
line; while those of agate may be cracked 
and even more destructive. The snake type 
chromium guides for fly rods are the very 
best, being literally as hard as glass. 
Tungsten snake guides also wear well and 
cost a bit less; and, by all means, use large 
guides, even if the original ones were 
small, for these, often used on the older 
rods, caused a lot of friction and conse- 
quent wear to the line. 

After removing all old guides and 
wrappings, scrape off the old varnish with 
a small carpenter's scraper, and keep the 
hooked blade razor sharp. Then rub the 
joints perfectly smooth with No. 00 
steel wool. Now is the time to straighten 
out the set which will generally appear 
in the tip joints, especially of any rod 
that has had hard service. Pass the joint 
quickly back and forth, turning it also, 
above a gas or alcohol flame until the 
wood is well warmed. Sight it toward the 
light and bend smartly between the fin- 
gers, until it : again perfectly straight, 
using several “heats” if necessary. When 
cool, rest assured the set will be perma- 
nently removed. Beware of too much heat, 
and while it is being warmed let a finger 
on the rod be your gauge, for more than 
140 degrees will be injurious to the glue. 

Now assemble the rod and note if the 
joints line up at the ferrules, turning each 
joint one-sixth—from “flat to flat”—until 
all are true. Make a light pencil mark 





A Service to Our Readers 


THIS department is the angler’s own for 
the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
Questions will be answered when accom 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











where each guide is to go, placing them 
gradually closer as you progress from the 
butt to the tip. 

Use narrow strips of adhesive tape to 
bind one end of each of the guides in place, 
thus lining them up for each joint before 
wrapping. Now have your spool of silk 
set on a small block, revolving on a nail, 
and start wrapping a few turns out from 
the end of the guide. Cut off the projecting 
end wrapped over and wrap on almost to 
the guide shoulder. Then, using a short 
length of looped silk, lay it along the 
“flat,” wrap over it about six times, cut 
your thread, pass the end through the 
loop, and pull it back under the last wraps. 
The loop is then pulled clear through and 
the end cut off flush. 

This is the simplest and neatest method 
of many used in rod wrapping. and is ap- 
plicable to the wrapping on serrated fer- 
rules also. It is best to double- or triple- 
wrap over the serrated ferrule ends, how- 
ever, continuing each wrapping a bit fur- 
ther than the under one to get a neat, 
tapering finish, starting always on the 
wood and approaching the metal. Wrap- 
ping is not difficult, and proficiency is soon 
acqul ired \ good method is to hold the 
rod joint under the arm, twirling it be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, while the 
other hand guides the thread as it leaves 
the spool. 

After the wrapping is finished, pass the 

int quickly through a low flame, to singe 
the fuzz from the silk, and give each wrap- 
ping at least three coats of clear lacquer, 
illowing about twenty minutes between 
coats. This sets the silk very tight to the 
bamboo, gives a good, smooth base for 
the varnish and preserves the natural 
color of the thread. 

Prepare carcfully for the varnishing, 
as a good job depends upon a number of 
small but important details. Have the 


Field & 


room clear of dust, without draft and 
fairly warm. Wipe each rod joint care- 
fully with a bit of silk dipped in benzine 
to remove finger marks, because a very 
little grease or oil will mar the finish. Use 
the best grade spar varnish, or a rod var- 
nish sold by high-grade rod makers, and 
shun all of the “quick drying” or “‘cellu- 
loid” kind. Have a new, perfectly clean 
oxhair brush, about 14-inch wide, for the 
work and be sure to wash it clean after 
use each time. 

Dust the joint with a clean brush to 
remove lint, then apply the varnish—al- 
ways with the brush well filled—going 
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around each wrapping, then taking the 
“flats” to the next wrapping with long 
strokes. Remember the varnish should be 
flowed on, and not brushed out. 

After 24 to 36 hours the first coat can 
be rubbed down gently with No. 00 steel 
wool, dusted carefully, and the second 
coat applied. Three coats of good varnish, 
flowed on, will give a good, permanent 
job, and four or five will equal the best of 
professional work in every respect—if you 
have done your part in always keeping on 
the lookout for dust. More coats are un- 
necessary and will only have a tendency 
to slow up the action of the rod. 


OUTBOARDS FOR BASS FISHING 


By SPENCER MOSHER 


INCE in the present day it is extremely 

difficult to catch large-mouth black bass 
while casting in many Southern lakes— 
although, of course, there is still much 
good casting territory—I would like to 
suggest to anglers that trolling often will 
produce remarkable results in waters 
where casting fails. This applies particu- 
larly to lakes described locally as fished 
out. In fact, trolling is sometimes the only 
method that will produce results. 

It is probable that there are at least one 
hundred bait casters for every lone fisher- 
man who trolls for large-mouth black 
bass. However, I believe that some of these 
bait casters represent a lot of lost motion 
in certain waters where it would be more 
sensible to secure an outboard motor and 
go trolling. This applies, roughly, to many 
lakes in the Southern states from Florida 
to Texas. 

Apparently, anglers do not realize that 
by using light, slow-running motors they 
can catch more black bass—in a sports- 
manlike manner—than by most other 
methods. Angling experts too often have 
not discovered that there are casting wa- 
ters and trolling waters for black bass 
fishing. The average angler does not seem 
to know that when civilization ruins a 
Southern lake for bait casting, there usu- 
ally remains plenty of fishing for the man 


If you can’t get a fine string of large- 
mouths, bait casting— 


who buys a skiff, a slow outboard motor— 
and will troll! 

Trolling for black bass in Southern wa- 
ters really was forced on me. In a much 
settled region, dotted with lakes, where I 
have resided for the last fifteen years, I 
saw most of the lakes near towns and cities 
change from wild lakes with grassy, deep- 





water shore-lines to civilized lakes with 
shallow edges, or sandy beaches. 

Did you ever try casting for black bass 
in two or three inches of water over a 
sandy beach? Well, don't. It’s useless. Yet 


by trolling out in deep water with proper 
tackle it is usually easy enough to take 





Get an outboard and troll 


black bass from lakes that are bordered 
by shallow beaches. 

In the case of the Southern lakes I am 
describing, these beaches have been thrown 
up with dredges, or were made by cutting 
away lily pads and heavy, natural aquatic 
growth—while water levels often were 
lowered as much as six or eight feet 
through ill advised drainage projects. In 
just such lakes as these (and there are hun- 
dreds of them) the bait caster has run into 
difficulties. Such improvements to lakes 
have all but ruined the natural habitat of 
the large-mouth black bass, and scattered 
his food supply. As a result of this the fish 
were forced out into deeper water. 

Bait casters found they could catch no 
bass in such waters. The story went around 
that this lake and that one were fished out. 
The truth was that the fish were out—in 
deep water. Only by trolling could an 
angler catch them. I shall outline what I 
consider the best method of trolling for 
black bass in the South, based on my own 
experience. I would suggest bait casting in 
such lakes as are still suitable for this 
method of angling; elsewhere try trolling. 

To troll for Southern black bass the 
angler should equip himself with a slow- 
running outboard motor, a skiff or row- 
boat and light trolling tackle. A trolling 
rod with plenty of backbone and at least 
five feet long will do, with a reel which 
will hold up to 100 yards of nine-thread 
linen line or its equivalent. It is my cus- 
tom to use six-thread line as, in my opin- 
ion, anything heavier than nine- -thread is 
unsportsmanlike. 

Secure a No. 4 trolling spoon and at- 
tach it to a lightweight wire leader, using 
five or six swivels between the spoon and 
the line. A leader four to six feet long 
seems to give the least trouble. Some ang- 
lers use underwater plugs instead of such 
a spoon. As for myself I want nothing ex- 
cept a No. 4 trolling spoon. 
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y ZIP-STAG 
Stands the Gaff 
in any Weather 


Note the :§ You'll find more 
5 Roomy and more outdoor 
Pockets fellows zipped from 
waist to chin— 
protected from any 
weather in a 
Hirsch-WeisZIiP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs — 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 
and 
Guarantees it 


WATERPROOF 


One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
intire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 
Weis garment 
than from any 
you’ve ever 
worn. 
Breeches to Match $9.00 


COLORS: 

Red & Black Plaid 
Green & Black Plaid 
Solid Forest Green 


Sizes 34-48 
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Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made from 

your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs, Chrome 

and Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty. 
Write for catalog—-it's free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 








Fishermen! Get My 
New 1937 Catalog! 


Hundreds of items, exclusively for anglers. 
New flies and fly boxes. Finest stock of gut, 
hooks, leaders, tools and materials in Amer- 
iea. Send 10¢ for this big 
catalog today. Refunded PAUL H.VWouUnG 
on first order. 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. 








Detroit, Mich. 
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Trolling all the way from 20 to 80 yards 
|behind the boat will produce plenty of 
| black bass. Troll slowly. It is useless to 

use a motor built for racing. Throttle the 
motor down to about walking speed and 
let the spoon run back of the boat the prop- 


50 yards or more behind the motor caught 
fish every few minutes, 
to the boat went fishless. Sometimes this 
condition will be reversed. Follow the 
shore-line, trolling in water six feet deep, 
or deeper, and occasionally make a trip 
| across the lake. Often the most bass will 
be taken in 40 or 50 feet of water. This is 
|true despite the fact that many Southern 
| fishermen will swear that black bass live 





be taken elsewhere. 

It is safe to say that not one black bass 
fisherman in several hundred now uses this 
method of trolling for Southern black bass. 
Nevertheless, this method is now about the 
only way of catching bass in many South- 
ern lakes, whether in Florida or elsewhere. 
I do not mean to say that anglers still can- 
not find plenty of casting which will give 
results. What I aim to do in this article 
is to explain to sportsmen that many fine 
large-mouth black bass are still to be 
taken in hundreds of lakes, near towns 
and cities, which are commonly described 
| as fished out by worn-out bait casters who 
| have all but cast their arms off, without re- 
sult, in waters which are suitable only for 
trolling, at least under conditions as we 
find them at present. 


_A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 
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| Folding chart which is water-proof and | 
| has the advantage of showing a full day’s 
| cruise with only one fold. It is made of 
| non inflammable, weather-proof acetate 
and bound with fabrikoid and brass find- 
lings. A fine addition to the off-shore fish- 
ing cruiser’s equipment. 


Cow 


Moisture-proof and vapor-proof focus- 
ing flashlight. The case is of cast alumi- 
num. It has a safety glass lens and a water- 
proof switch and is operated by two or- 
| dinary dry cells which can be purchased 
in any hardware store. This is a real man- 
sized light and has hundreds of uses at 
home and in camp. 


Cow 


Sportsman's bag made of water-proof | 
duck. This bag is fitted with an oval-cut 
zipper opening, allowing the unpacking of | 
wanted items from the bag without re- 
moving the entire contents, as was so often 
necessary with the old-type duffle bag. It | 
is fitted with leather handles and when the | 
hag is empty it can be stowed away in very | 
little space. This bag is a decided im- 
provement on the duffle bag. | 


cow 


Poncho made of lightweight oiled cloth 
that will not get sticky. This can be used | 
in a canoe or rowboat or on an off-shore 
fishing trip which turns out to be a wet 
one. This poncho has many other uses and 
should be part of every angler’s equipment. | 


ow 





Dandy little power plant for the fishing | 
shack. This outfit weighs only 40 to 80 
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How To Secure A 
Government Position 


Why worry about strikes, layoffs, hard 
times? Train now for a Government job. 
Increased salaries, steady work, 


or 8 years. My 

coaching has helped thousands. 
FREE my 32-page book tells about 

jobs and how my instr 
helps to qualify you to get the one you 
Send for a free copy today. 
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pounds and is run by gasoline. It will pro- 
vide plenty of power for house lighting 
and the radio. Simple in operation and in- 
stallation, and built to last many years. 
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Pair of metal rod cases—one to carry 
fly- and bait-casting rods and the other for 
salt-water trolling rods. They are made of 
steel, and wound full length with fibre. 
They can be strapped to the outside of the 
trailer or shipped by express and give 
complete protection to the rods inside. 


ow 


Tackle box that will not rust, because 
it is made of an alloy that resists the ac- 
tion of either salt or fresh water. Some 
of the compartments are lined with cork 
to eliminate the noise of sinkers or spoons 
bouncing about. They are of good appear- 
ance also, and made in different sizes. 


cw 


New spring-balance scale, as the old 
one is about worn out. Last month, when 
it was produced to weigh the newly-arrived 
baby next door, to the amazement of all, 
and to my friend’s embarrassment, it reg- 
istered 42 pounds. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CAN BROOK TROUT BITE? 


I wish to trouble you to inquire if there are 
any teeth in a brook trout. I had quite an argu 
ment about that topic. In my younger years I re- 
member catching the fish in question with my 
hands, and in doing so was required to get my 
forefinger in its mouth, and thumb in its gills. 
I also recall even more vividly the times my tore 
finger was pierced not only by the barbs that 
covered its tongue but by what | would call teeth 
that grew from its jaws. 

Joun Kearney. 


Ans.—Brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) have 
very well-defined teeth both on the jaws and the 
tongue, A person catching small trout, such as 7- 
and 8-inch specimens, might be inclined to doubt 
the existence of teeth, just as one has to look 
twice to see scales on small brook trout. However, 
when fish reach a good proportion, from 14 inches 
up, one has only to insert his finger carelessly 
into the trout’s mouth to learn by bitter experi- 
ence as you seem to have done 

FisHinG Eprror. 


AGAIN THE GAR 


There was a time that we could catch nice wall- 
eyed, pike and bass right off our pier. ne re- 
cent years this has been impossible. Instead, all 
that we caught sight of were garfish. It seems 
since these pests began to come around, that was 
the end of the other fish. I may be wrong in this, 
but the purpose of this letter is to ask how I can 
catch garfish with a hook and a, 

E. DEGNER. 


Ans.—It is almost impossible to hook a garfish 
with a standard hook. One of the best rigs we 
know of is a copper wire noose, such as you would 
use for snaring suckers. Strung on the loop of 
this noose is a generous sized piece of fish or 
meat. When the garfish bites simply pull on the 
line and the noose tightens around the fish’s jaw 

Another rig consists of hanging half a dozen 
or more loops of waxed fishing line from the eye 
of a long hook so that the loops dangle around 
the bend of the hook. The bait is placed in the 
usual manner. This may be a minnow, piece o 
fish or meat. When the gar attempts to take 
this bait there is a good chance that it will run 
its upper jaw through one or more of the loops 
of line and become entangled. By careful handling, 
the brute can be landed. 

FisuinGc Epitor. 


BLIND FISH 


Is it true that the fish in Echo Lake in Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky, are blind? Are there any 
other bodies of water in which the fish are blind? 
If there are such fish, how do they feed? 

Ytca McLavGuuin, 


Ans.—The fish in Echo Lake, Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, are blind. These blind fish are also 
common to a number of cave springs in Tennes- 
see and Illinois. 

here are at least two different species in Mam- 
moth Cave. One investigator reported that he 
could not discern any feeding with the eye, but 
he thought it probable that the fish live on small 
organisms which the eye could not detect. 
FisuinG Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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RIDING THE RIVER 
(Continued from page 31) 


Gone are the turns; my river was dredged 
to a straight drainage channel, and the 
pavement to Uncle Billy’s farm, three miles 
from town, has one river span. Now my 
river has drainage ditches instead of 
swamps, silt instead of sand, carp instead 
of pike. 

But hold on! Don’t get the idea that my 
river is useless. There small-mouth bass 
abide; there the ducks rest—a vestige re- 
mains of the fish and creatures of the wild 
which Grandfather knew as a boy. Come 
storm and high water, come drought and 
low water, come spring or summer, come 
fall or winter—my river flows along for- 
ever. And I ride with it. 

“With trees on either hand... 

Those trees—willows along the water’s 
edge; maple and elm, with now and then 
a sycamore or a basswood on the higher 
banks ; an occasional cottonwood ; mayhap, 
in an open pasture, a hawthorn; back on 
the ridges, oak and walnut and hickory 
furnish squirrel havens. They lend their 
lives to the river, restraining the moisture 
from rushing pell-mell into the stream af- 
ter a storm. 

This particular year the dictum was— 
no hunting on waters more than one hun- 
dred feet from the shore-line. It had no 
effect on Sidekick and me. On our river, 
it is impossible to get more than one hun- 
dred feet from the trees on either side. 


” 


NOTHER pronouncement : no live de- 
coys, no baiting. Sidekick and I look 
across the desk which separates us in our 
office and grin. Although the famous IIli- 
nois River valley, with its baiting clubs, lies 
only three score miles away, it could not 
charm us from our own little river, where 
decoys and baiting were never our wont. 
And we usually get our quota of prime 
ducks. 

So, as the season opens, we set off, Side- 
kick and Pal and I. At gray dawn, with 
the canoe snatching a beauty sleep in its 
trailer, we roll over concrete, upriver, mile 
after mile. At last, at 6:45, we arrive at 
a bridge, ready to drop the canvas craft 
into the water. A look at the high current. 

“No shoving over sand-bars this fall!” 

We toss coins. Odd man takes the car 
down to the first bridge below, to await 
the voyagers. The other two get into the 
canoe. Ten minutes to wait until 7 :00, 
legal shooting time. Eagerly, anxiously, 
there by the bridge, we watch a dozen mal- 
lards circle behind the trees. 

“They’re circling in! They’re going to 
set !” 

“No—they’re up again.” 

Wheeling, wheeling, dropping, rising. 
Then—away, to disappear behind the trees 
along my river. And it’s seven o'clock. 

Sidekick, in the car, watches the sailors, 
Pal and me, move into the current, hug- 
ging the right bank, close under the ex- 
posed roots of erosion-doomed trees. Pal 
mans the bow gun; I’m the steersman, 
astern. 

A chance to foul our gun barrels soon 
comes. Riding the river, there’s always 
action at hand or in the offing. 

Caw! Caw! 

From afar we hear the scraping, scrap- 
ping voices of a crowd of crows. Drifting 
swiftly, we soon see the murky villains in 
a tree-top, jabbering and jawing and caw- 
ing about a bewildered great horned owl. 
So intent upon their bedeviling are these 
black demons that they fail to note our 
stealthy coming. Now we are within range. 
Pal glances back. We exchange wordless 
signals, and together we loose our loads of 
chilled sixes. Three crows drop; they will 
destroy no more eggs. A fourth circles 
back and is added to the toll. 


On air cushions, the broad-winged ow] 
floats to another tree, down the river. We 
drift on, watching big-eyes. 

“Let him have it!” 

The bow gun roars, and another preda- 
tory career is ended. 

Trees! Many are the tales—pathetic, 
comic, tragic—they have seen enacted 
along the river. I recall... . 

Brother and Friend and I sail off in a 
canvas canoe. Hardly have we left the first 
bridge astern when I ask: “Is it is or is 
it ain't? "Way down, just off the left shore. 
’Pears to be moving.” 

“It’s a duck, all right.” 

“O. K. You and Roy have 12-gauges; I 
have only my 20. You two sneak down the 
bank and make the kill. I’ll bring the canoe 
after the deed is done.” 

They protest, but presently move off. 

Minutes march by. I sit under the con- 
cealing boughs of a marginal willow, my 
eyes upon the bobbing speck of a duck. 
Will they score? I hope so. Brother wants 
to take at least one bird back to Chicago. 

From the tree trunks that line my river, 
twin puffs of smoke spout as the duck 
takes off. Then the sound of the shooting, 
laggard, brings evidence of a two-man 
bombardment. But something—or some- 
body—is amiss! Seemingly untouched, 
tree-top high, the duck flies toward me. 

“It’s a greenhead,” I say to myself. 
“Now!” 

I touch off one barrel. A lucky shot ! The 
drake crashes through the tree-tops and 
lands a-thump. I collect him and push into 
the stream. 

“Are the alibis ready?” I call. 

Sheepishly the twain demonstrate how 
they had made their sneak, to come up to 
the river behind a heavy thicket of wil- 
low saplings. Saplings, saplings every- 
where ; trees on either hand. Only one open 
spot. 

“Well, why didn’t you shoot through 
that?” 

“Ww e did. Only the dog-gone duck didn’t 
co6perate. He crossed us up. Look, the 
rascal led us astray !” 

There, in the trunk of the only large 
tree ir. many yards, I see the marks made 
by twin charges of shot, placed squarely. 
“With trees on either hand”—and also in 
front! 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 37) 


day with poor success, an occasional king- 
fish or small weakfish our only reward. The 
surf was very clear, and at dead low tide 
it was possible to see bottom through 
shoulder-deep water. Under these condi- 
tions we could not expect good fishing, but 
we hoped for cloudy water with the flood 
tide. However, the water remained clear 
with the rising tide; so we decided. to go 
to the lower end of Ocean City, and fish 
among the sand-bars bordering the channel 
at that point. 

“We stopped at the bait stand at the 
middle-thoroughfare bridge and bought 
the last bunkers they had in the ice chest. 
Boy, were they soft! If there is anything 
harder to cast than a soft mushy bunker, 
I haven't seen it. At the time I doubted 
whether any self-respecting fish would 
condescend to take such a bait. 

“After changing from small hooks to 
channel-bass rigs, we chose our places and 
made our casts. I like to fish along the 
edge of a bar rather than in a pocket, and 
my first cast landed the moss bunker right 
where I wanted it—on the edge of the bar. 
A lift of my rod tip tumbled the bait off 
the bar into the deeper water along the 
edge of the slope. Hardly had I finished 
taking in the slack of my line when I con- 
nected with something big. I was using 
9-thread line, and not too much of it; so 
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I was thankful when the fish turned at the 
further end of the beach, a full three hun- 
dred feet off shore. I knew that my only 
chance of landing him was to keep him 
from crossing the bar. It would be a mat- 
ter of careful playing, a steady drag and 
a fair share of luck. 

“As yet I had not seen the fish, the wa- 
ter having become very smoky among the 
sand-bars with the rising tide, but I knew 
he was a big one. When he wanted line, 
he took it, and my leather thumb drag 
showed white grooves made by the flying 
line. 

“It was fifteen minutes before I gained 
any appreciable line. Each rush seemed as 
strong as the first mad dash, but each was 
also shorter, and soon we caught glimpses 
of the copper-sided fighter rolling in the 
surf. As I worked him into the broken 
water and finally into the undertow I 
watched him like a hawk, prepared to let 
him have line should he head again for the 
open sea, rather than attempt to hold him 
and perhaps snap the line when the prize 
was almost mine. 

“A receding wave finally left the bass 
flopping weakly in a few inches of water. 
Slipping my fingers into his gills, I dragged 
him to the dry sand. What a beauty he 
was! A perfectly shaped fish, not one of 
the pot-bellied old-timers such as I had 
expected. I have landed many channel bass 
and hope to land many more, but none of 
them have ever given or ever will give me 
the thrill furnished by this one, caught at 
the top of the tide after a day of compara- 
tive failure.” 

The second-prize winner, George T. 
Keen, had something to talk about when he 
landed his 61-pounder at New River Inlet, 
Delaware, on June 5, but he apparently 
believed that the accompanying picture told 
more than words, for he wrote no story. 
This big fellow, which measured 52% 
inches in length and 30% inches in girth, 
was taken on a peeler crab. 


AUL PEPPER gives an interesting ac- 

count of his unexpected capture of the 
third-prize winner at Fendwick Island, 
Maryland. 

“My partner and I had been rewarded 
for our surf-casting efforts with six kings 
and five croakers on the falling tide, but 
for the last half hour things had been 
pretty dull. The water was dead low, and 
we were about to call it quits when some- 
thing picked up my bait and things began 
to happen. My rod jerked violently, twisted 
and almost slipped from my grasp. When 
I got it under control, my 9-thread line 
was already whizzing out through the 
guides. 

“As I struck the hook home I saw a 
large form loom up to the surface of the 
water, but not close enough to tell what 
it was. Then it started to sea in earnest. 
I adjusted the star drag as tight as I 
thought the line could stand, for the rod 
was already curved like a rainbow. The 
rod trembled and the line fairly squealed 
from the strain thrown upon it by the speed 
of the fish. 

“I yelled to my partner that I thought 
I had hooked a shark, but he didn’t hear 
me at first. I kept yelling until he finally 
heard me and came running. By that time I 
had turned the fish at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards or more and it was coming in 
stubbornly, five or ten yards at a time, un- 
til it neared the shore; then it turned again 
and went to sea. 

“For fifteen minutes more I carefully 
played the fish, in and out, up and down 
the beach, before either of us got a chance 
to see what it was. You can imagine that 
we were both surprised and pleased when 
a large channel bass flopped its tail out of 
the water. The fight lasted five minutes 
longer, and then the big bass gave up and 
lay exhausted at the water’s edge.” 


This fish weighed 5514 pounds, was 4914 | 


inches long and was 29% inches in girth. 
It took a shedder crab. 

Both Mr. Stratton and Mr. Pepper 
landed their big bass on 9-thread line. This 
in itself is an accomplishment, and both 
fishermen are to be commended. As a gen- 
eral thing, large channel bass are not taken 
on a line lighter than 12-thread. 

Eugene F. Brubaker and F. A. Mitchell- 

ledges, who were awarded the Fourth 
and Fifth Prizes respectively, both landed 
fish of exactly 55 pounds. Because of the 
larger measurements of Mr. brubaker’s 
bass, he was given the Fourth Prize. He 
landed his fish after a 45-minute battle off 
Bowers Beach, Delaware, using a crab for 
bait. 

Mr. Mitchell-Hedges used a fresh mul- 
let for bait when he landed his fish at Fris- 
co, North Carolina—the only prize-win- 
ning fish in the Contest from this popular 
channel-bass state. 


IN THE PATH OF THE 
TORNADO 


(Continued from page 33) 


jumped up and went to the living room. 
Ralph was there before me. The water was 
already crawling across the floor! 

“We must scuttle her,” he said, “or she'll 
float off and go in the breakers!” 

With a small hand-ax we managed to 
cut a hole in the floor and let in the water 
ballast. Then we went to the north wing 
to do the same—but the water was already 
too deep; so we smashed out the windows 
to let in the seas which were breaking a- 
gainst the sides of the house and shooting 
up to the eaves. 

Still the gale grew and the waters rose. 
Over the narrow banks the billowing tide 
rushed from the sound, tearing and swal- 
lowing the land in its course. The pent-up 
waters of Core and mighty Pamlico swept 
on to meet the giant waves of the Atlantic 
—only two hundred and fifty yards away ! 

3efore this mass of water, cutting deep 
into the sand, the solid foundations of the 
house were undermined and the whole 
structure, heaving and groaning, sank 
down at the mercy of the madly rushing 
tide. 

The house began to buckle and heave 
with the seas. Crash! Down came the small 
chimney outside the living room. A few 
moments later the upper part of the big 
chimney collapsed and came,down with a 
bang. Still the water relentlessly rose and 
seas crashed in the rear, melting down the 
protecting dunes and breaking over the 
north wing of the house. 

All the boys had come to the living room 
and were on the big 18-foot dining table. 
I knew that the electric plant would soon be 
flooded and we would be left in total dark- 
ness; so while there was yet time I welded 
one cell of the auto battery to a flashlight 
bulb. This was the only light we had for 
that whole terrible night; just as I had 
finished, all the other lights went dead! 
Its feeble, weird light shone on a lot of 
anxious faces, though none of the party 
showed real fear. When, during one of the 
worst times, one of the boys, perched on a 
keg on the sink, fell off into water five feet 
deep, it even provoked a laugh. 

At last the wing of the living room be- 
came untenable, as it was bearing the brunt 
of the surge of water from the sound. We 
retreated to the kitchen in the rear, which 
was protected and steadied by the big 
chimney, and took our places on stove, 
closet and sink. Still the water continued to 
rise, until it was about four feet deep. I 
heard a tinkle of the telephone and caught 
a message from Portsmouth—“Orders: 
render all aid possible to the Red Cross.” 
Standing waist-deep in water, I managed 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Tightening Up on Some Loose Talk 


VER since man acquired the power 
of abstract thought he has been 
dreaming of things too good to be 
true. He has formed concepts of 
the ideal and valiantly striven to realize 
them. He hasn't succeeded, of course, but 
he’s made a lot of progress just the same. 

He is still doing it, even in his pleasure 
craft. Each and every one of us has formed, 
perhaps somewhat nebulously, his concep- 
tion of the ideal boat—for him. Fortu- 
nately this mythical fleet shows wide va- 
riations in size, shape, type, color, be- 
havior and specialized uses. But all of us 
seem to agree on the loosely abstract qual- 
ities we demand in what, to us, would be 
the perfect boat. We may rate these qual- 
ities in different order, but we want them 
all and in maximum degree—which no one 
boat can possibly possess. We are, there- 
fore, compelled to choose a boat which 
does possess the combination of qualities 
in proportion to our requirements. 

The first quality we demand in any boat 
is, obviously, seaworthiness. But what is 
seaworthiness? It is an entirely relative 
term. Past the minimum requirement that 
the boat remain afloat in calm water, a 
boat is seaworthy in respect to its size 
as compared with the performance of 
other boats of its own length and longer. 

The limitation of 
length is always present 
in the large majority of 
pleasure craft. The long- 
er the boat the more 
likely it is that she will 
be able to ride two or 
more waves at the same 
time, receiving support 
from them, and thus not 
wallowing down into 
every trough and up the 
steep wall of water on 
the other side. It is true 
that wave intervals vary, 
and there is a definite 
relationship between the 
size of the body of water 
and the wave interval. 
So that a boat amply 
long to ride on two or 
more waves in protected 
waters, where the wave 
length is short, would be 
compelled to wallow 
through on the longer 
seas of the open ocean. 

The skipper who 
wants to do much ocean 
voyaging should, there- 


Wherein Boat Terms Are 
Discussed Without Gloves On 


fore, choose as long a boat as he can af- 
ford. Seaworthiness of hull should be his 
prime requirement, and dependability of 
motor his particular care. If his boat is 
small, he should venture out on big water 
only in the calmest weather, and then he 
should watch his barometer and weather 
indications. Also he should be careful not 
to be caught off a hostile shore where no 
shelter is easily accessible. And he should 
not boast back at the club that, merely 
because he has been lucky in such mat- 
ters, his boat is unusually seaworthy. 
3oats should be judged for their sea- 
worthiness, in fairness to each class, only 
by comparison with other boats of the 
same length which have the same problem 
of wave interval. Here we must consider 
such questions as underbody design, 
weight disposition and speed. Stability in 
a seaway is a phrase almost equivalent to 
seaworthy. The boat must not be cranky 
when the going is rough. She must not 
pound or slap or roll dangerously. She 
must not be too sensitive to the tiller or 
bob about like a cork as the waves pass 


The Elco Angler cruiser has a detachable frame with block and fall for 


hoisting the big fish aboard 





under her. If she does these things, she 
is out in water too rough for her, even 
though other boats her length may not be 
in equal distress. 

It appears that performance is, after all, 
the one item we all stress in our boats, 
although we are also marvelously proud 
of their appearance as well. Some of us 
think of speed as performance. If we do, 
then we must content ourselves for the 
most part with cruising on fairly calm 
and usually landlocked waters. It is either 
that or we must dig down deep into our 
jeans and buy a bigger boat. And with a 
bigger boat we get more weight, which re- 
quires more power to drive it at a given 
speed, more fuel for that power and more 
money to buy that fuel. 

When we say a boat is fast, she is fast 
only in comparison with other boats her 
size. Some hulls, of course, are faster than 
others of the same length, beam and 
power ; that is because they are designed 
in their underbody lines for speed. But in 
heavy seas the boat built for speed is at 
a disadvantage to one especially designed 
for rough going. 

In general, with qualifications, it can be 
said that speedy boats are usually of the 
“V" bottom design, with an underbody 
plane from amidships to the stern transom 
on which they “plane” 
over the water when 
speeding. The stern must 
be wide enough to give 
bearing on the water for 
this action, and they 
must have the power to 
lift them high enough 
out of the water to plane. 


HERE are, how- 

ever, other boats, 
round in the forward 
stations and flat aft, that 
plane equally well, and 
some of them ride a sea- 
way better than a full “V” 
design. It is this general 
form which is represent- 
ed in the seaskiff, a mod- 
el usually built in lap- 
strake form, a type of 
construction which gives 
unusual strength and 
lightness of weight com- 
bined. 

Usually, the boat de- 
signed for rough going 
is round bottomed with 
only a fairly fine fore- 
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foot, full in the forward stations, broad 
of beam, and the buttock lines slope up 
sharply from the deep portion of the boat 
amidships to the stern transom. This steep 
slope upward from the middle of the boat 
causes it to rock along over the waves with 
a long easy motion. But she has little speed ; 
usually hardly over seven to eight miles 
per hour, at which she can be driven with 
low power. Put in more power and she 
will not go much faster ; only a fraction of 
a mile an hour, probably, with double the 
power. She will squat and pull the water 
along with her. Why? Because she has 
no flat surface at the right angle to her 
trim on which to plane. She hasn't any- 
thing to get up on for the planing action, 
but she will go along in solid comfort 
where a faster boat her own length will 
be almost unmanageable. 

I will never forget two well known 
cruisers which used to meet frequently in 
competition. One was a broad “V” bot- 
tom design, the other built for rough go- 
ing. One was a fair-weather boat, the 
other was what they call among race 
horses a “mudder.” Each won races—un- 
der the conditions suited to its advantage. 
Both had the other requirements most of 
us demand in our boats—strength, com- 
fort, maneuverability and beauty. But the 
boat with the speed cost more to operate 
per mile because speed always costs 
money. The rough-water boat took longer 
to reach her destination, but her operating 
cost was less and her skipper did not have 
to pick his weather so carefully. She had 
no particular hazard, especially in smooth 
water for which she was not intended, 
while the fast boat encountered hazards 
when she met rough water, for which 
she was not designed. 

There is no ideal boat. We must simply 
look carefully at the water conditions we 
will meet, and choose a boat to perform 
best in them. I forgot to say that the fast 





HE stories of Frank Dufresne 

which have appeared in Field 
& Stream in the past have started 
many an angler on his way to 
Alaska. And those who can’t go 
get a lot of enjoyment reading 
and wishing. “TUNDRA GRAY- 
LING,” in February, by this au- 
thor, is one of the best stories he 
has ever written. 











cruiser's home port was 40 miles from the 
ocean, on a broad river which never 
whipped up enough water to disturb her. 
But when she went down to the ocean 
where the rough-water boat usually plied, 
she was frequently on beam’s ends—even 
during hard blows on Long Island Sound 
she had a tough time of it, also. Then 
her comforts aboard were of small ad- 
vantage, although, with engine cut down 
to reduce the impact of the waves, she 
cost less to operate per mile. 

So, take your choice. It will have to 
be a choice, too, because each type of boat 
possesses certain dominant qualities, es- 
pecially as between seaworthiness and 
speed, although the seaskiff seems to com- 
bine some of the features of each, but in 
reduced degree. This is only one type of 
a general design, but when speed is need- 
ed, it is usually necessary to reduce 
weight, too, for we never get away from 
the fundamental relationship of weight to 
horsepower. 

Whatever type of boat you choose, be 
sure to demand strength, comfort and 
maneuverability. Seaworthiness you must 
have in relation to the waters you cruise. 
Speed versus fuel economy—that is an- 
other subject for cogitation. And when de- 
liberating on it, remember that you do not 
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measure pleasure in miles, but in hours. 
Therefore, I believe it is always a good 
method to consider the fuel cost per hour. 
Also take into consideration the distances 
you will probably cruise as the usual 


thing. Too slow a boat for use over long | ASSEM BLING M EADS NEW 


distances may easily become impracticable 
from the point of view of time available. 


AILSA CRAIG TO 
DAVY JONES’ LOCKER 


E have often commented in these 

columns on the long life of a well- 
cared-for pleasure craft. We have also 
boasted of the love and pride of owner- 
ship which we boatowners lavish on our 
boats. But it remained for James Craig, 
71-year-old veteran yachtsman of Long 
Island Sound to exemplify both to the nth 
degree. 

“Jim” Craig’s 60-foot power cruiser, 
the “Ailsa Craig,” was one of the early | 
power yachts about New York. She was 
built back in 1907, when the motor boat- 
ing fraternity was young and its members | 
few. Jim Craig loved that boat. She just 
suited him. He loved the sport of motor 
boating so well that he became one of the 
founders of ocean cruiser racing. He en- 
tered the Ailsa Craig in many of the long- 
distance races of those days. So promi- 
nent was he that an ocean cruiser race | 
trophy was named the James Craig} 
Trophy in 1922. 

This trophy was up for a power cruiser | 
race from New York to Bermuda, and 
any skipper who won it three times would 
be awarded permanent possession of it. | 
Jim Craig, student of ‘engines and of 
marine propulsion, won the race twice 
with the Ailsa Craig. Then he refused to 
enter again, because he didn’t want to 
retire the trophy, even though it would | 
come to himself. Sportsman? That’s Jim | 
Craig all over. 

Well, for thirty summers Jim Craig 
cruised the waters of Long Island Sound | 
and the Eastern seacoast aboard his be- 
loved boat. As Jim once said: “We're 
growing old together.” They did. Jim re- 
tired from business some years back, but | 
not from yachting. He gave more time to | 
it, but lately Jim has at last tired of the | 
sea. Last autumn he decided to retire from 
yachting. Then the question came like 
a nightmare: what should he do with the 
Ailsa Craig? Long ago he had determined | 
that she would never be sold into other 
hands which would not care for her as he 
had done. He could not bear to think of 
her as a gaunt wreck on some mudflat, | 
rotting away in ignominy; so Jim decided | 
to “bury” the Ailsa Craig. 

First, he obtained Government permis- 
sion. Yes, he would bury her in deep wa- 
ter so that her mast and superstructure | 
would not be a hazard to other boats. So | 
last October, Jim with a few friends took | 
the Ailsa Craig on her final voyage. For 
the last time Jim stood at the wheel as 
the Ailsa Craig drew away from her 
mooring off New Rochelle never to re- 
turn. Another boat followed. 

Off Eaton’s Point in Long Island} 
Sound, the water is 160 feet deep. There | 
Jim Craig, heart heavy, killed the engine, 
went below, with his own hands opened 





up the seacocks, and rowed away in the| § 


dinghy as the Ailsa Craig, his famous | 
pal of thirty years, slowly sank to her} 
grave. 

That’s sentiment to which we take off 
our hats—and our hats have been off to | 
Jim Craig for scores of other acts of 
sportsmanship. We like to think he rep- | 
resents the spirit of the fraternity the | 
members of which find their pleasure in| 
leisure hours aboard a craft they love as 
a thing alive. 

(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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“38” SPORT CRUISER 
is but one of several 
models of «38"’s all of 
which are ideal for fish- 
ing and cruising. The 
model shown above bas 
the fishing accessory 
group of equipment 
added, including: bow- 
sprit and harpoon pul- 
pit, crow’s nest, fishing 
chairs, fish box, live 
bait well, dead bait 
box,rod holders,racks. 
In addition, the taller 
spar and leunching 
boom have been added. 
Bridge enclosure can 
be added to this model 
at slight extra cost. 





MATTHEWS 
38 * 46 +50 


STOCK CRUISERS 


A TROLLING HOME AFLOAT! 


Fok a number of years Matthews has studied and 
met the needs of fishermen everywhere for a real 
fishing cruiser and all necessary fishing gear and equip- 
ment. Matthews designers themselves bare had years of 
personal experience enabling them to follow y won sa 
ments at first hand. 

That’s why no other stock cruiser builder enjoys 
the acceptance a Matthews has among America’s sports- 
men. That’s why more Matthews are used by deep-sea 
charter fishermen than any other boat. 

Practical design, husky construction, real comfort 
and long life make the new 1937 fleet of 20 models 
outstanding. You'll be more than proud to own one. 


Send today for new catalog“ America’s Finest Cruisers” 
rHeE MATTHEWS co. 
320 Bay Side «+ Port Clinton, Ohio 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICE—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
. you'll find a Matthews” 








“Wherever you cruise . . 
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YOU WILL ENJOY 
FUR—FISH—GAME 


a big. attractive, sportemen's 
magazine that is diferent. Packed with 


ACME FOLDING BOATS the. wilds. » Fnatle chen 


Strong, watertight, rugged, 


lightweight boats that 


you can carry in your car, on your running board, dogs oui camping, trailer 
dc 


or on your shoulder. Simple to set up without tools 
Complete 
sterns for outboard motors. 


in a few minutes. 


wood models. Marketed 


atributorr 


if Pine Street 
Canadian Di 


line 

Both canvas and ply- | or $1. 
worldwide for 46 years. 
Money back guarantee. Write! 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
Miamisburg. 


Peterborough Canve Co., 


1», coon and fox hunting, furmarkets 

prices. oe ed by well-known out- 
square doacuben. Wa Harding 64 to 100 pp. 
squa New red: 4." price l5c on newsstands, 
80 a year. Save by sending your 
order TODAY 
SPE 


CIAL OFFER 
6 months only 50c 


(saves you 40c) 
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IN THE PATH OF THE 
TORNADO 
(Continued from page 61) 


to relay this message to Core Banks Sta- 
tion. Then the line went dead! 

We had now no contact with the outside 
world, and could only await what was to 
come and fight for our lives as best we 
might. Above the roar of the gale and seas 
could be heard. the crash and bang of the 
tables and chairs; the whole house heaved 
and groaned with the strain. The big, solid 
dining table was charging through the liy- 
ing room like a battering ram, smashing 
windows and wrecking everything as the 
surge of water swept it back and forth. A 
less solidly built structure would not have 
stood the buffeting for ten minutes. 

When, at midnight, the water still rose, 
the gale increased in force and waves 
shook the building from end to end, we 
momentarily expected the final crash which 
would sweep us to our death. It did not 
seem possible for the building to hold to- 
gether any longer—but the anchoring 
chimney-base still held. 

There was no possible way of escape to 
the sand hills—150 yards away. A racing 
tide, now twelve feet deep, swept by to 
meet the oncoming breakers in masses of 
foam as high as a man. The strongest 
swimmer, attempting the crossing, would 
have been carried rapidly to sea. 

About 3:00 A.M. we were driven to the 
tie-beams of the roof. The dog and cat were 
floating on mattresses below us. We felt 
that here—the only place not yet covered 
by the rising water—we would be trapped 
should the building go to pieces, and de- 
cided to make a hole, or lookout, in the 
roof. Of course, this would not have done 
us any good, but at the time it seemed the 
thing to do. The hand-ax could not be 
found; so we began to ram the hole with 
a 20-gauge shotgun. I thought that an iron 
side-bar from a bed would do better work, 
and dropped down to get one. The water 
was over my head—but I got the bar. 

At last we had the lookout. To look out 
on what? Rain fell in torrents and, driven 
by the tornado and mixed with spray from 
the waves, made an impenetrable mist, 
obscuring all save the white foam of angry 
breakers rolling on our refuge—boom on 
boom! It was impossible to look to wind- 
ward at all. 

Great rafts of drift came through, which 
Mason pushed out of the rear window. 
The boys expected snakes on some of these, 
and I was on the lookout for them, armed 
with a table leg. Once I saw a gleam, as of 
reptile eyes, and struck, but it was only a 
green-glass float from a sturgeon net. And 
so the time wore on. In the terrible sus- 
pense and strain the hours dragged slowly, 
and it seemed that day would never come. 


HE cold gray dawn came at last, re- 
vealing the destruction wrought by 
wind and sea. The gale still howled at a 50- 
mile clip and rain fell in sheets. Great seas 
thundered on the shore and came sweeping 
across to the house, which rocked like a 
cradle. The north wing rose and fell with 
every sea and threatened every moment 
to break away and diminish the stability of 
the main structure which was our refuge. 
Mason surveyed the scene with experi- 
enced eye, and shook his head. “We must 
get out of here, and do it quick. If that 
wing goes, as it looks like it will, the bal- 
ance will break up and go to sea 
We could see an inlet cutting to the 
north. This would necessarily lower the 
water around the house, perhaps making 
it possible to cross the channel of deep 


| water which lay to the south of the building 


Ohio | 


and through which the tide still raced. The 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Edited by 
TRAILER SCOUT 
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MET Joe on the street. “On my way 

to the auto show,” he said. “The new 

trailers are on exhibition. I’m going to 

lie on warm sand this winter with a 
baited line tied to my toe to wake me 
when I have a bite. Come help me pick 
my wandering wigwam.’ 

’t; I have to see a man about a 
dollar. But drop over to- night and tell me 
about it,” I said. 

Joe came in that evening with his 
pockets full of literature and his head full 
of puzzlement. 

“I give up,” he moaned. “I have looked 
at a million beautiful trailers—well, 
twenty, anyhow. Each is fancier than the 
last. Each has its points and angles. Three 
times I started to write a check. Then I 
would remember some missing feature 
that seemed all-important in another 
model and my heart would fail me. | 
have never lived in a trailer. How am I 
to know whether a pneumatic parking 
wheel is more important than electric 
brakes ?” 

Joe’s case is typical, I believe, of thou- 
sands who are preparing to trade soot 
and snow for sun and sand this winter. 
They know the answer is a trailer, but 
which trailer? Dozens, hundreds of new 
models confuse the issue. It is a problem. 

Joe’s first mistake was in not taking 
Mrs. Joe on the trailer shopping trip. 
He rectified that error the next day. Mrs. 
Joe cared nothing about streamlining or 
weight on draw bar. She wanted to know 
about the stove. It must have three 


“MAL 


By 
GEORGE H. DENNY 


burners, at least, for a family of four; 
or two burners and an oven; the icebox 
must hold fifty pounds; plenty of room 
for pots and dishes; a sink deep and wide 
enough to wash an occasional small batch 
of clothes as well as dishes ; a drain board 
that slopes to the sink with no ledges or 
sunken corners to hold moisture; beds 
wide and deep enough for real rest. She 
knows that six inches in width may mean 
the difference between sleep and insomnia. 
Why rough it when comfort is available? 

She wanted to know about closet and 
storage space. There is no reason why 
a closet can’t be big enough to hold 
suits and dresses uncrumpled ; and storage 
space for linen, bedding, clothes, shoes, 
boots, fishing tackle, tiny sewing machine, 
pint-sized ironing board and all the mul- 
titude of gadgets and knick-knacks that 
families on vacation are sure to take 
though they know they probably won't 
need them. 

We watched with amazement while 
Mrs. Joe went down that line of trailers 
like a businesslike whirlwind. In an hour 
she had made her selection. She announced 
that six of the lot were perfectly satisfac- 
tory as far as she was concerned. Now it 
was up to Joe. She had shopping to finish. 

Joe had set his top price at . That 
eliminated two of the six. We sat down 
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Living right m the 
heart of the quail 
country with all the 
conveniences a Sil- 
ver Dome affords. A 
1937 Dodge sedan 
furnishes the loco- 
motion 


TRAILER SHOPPING 
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with paper and pencil to list features. No 
two trailer owners ever have been in 
perfect accord on every one of the follow- 
ing points. The recommendations I made 
to Joe may not fit his needs as well as 
they would fit mine. However, after liv 
ing in a trailer for five months, in snow 
and sun, on good roads and bad, over 
plain and mountain, here is what | will 
look for in my next outfit. 

Whether the walls are of plywood. 
steel, masonite, aluminum or metal over 
wood, be sure of one thing—insulation. A 
dead air space between inner and outer 
walls is not sufficient, in my opinion 
Aluminum paint on the roof will help but 
there should be rock wool, felt, cork. 
aluminum foil or any one of a dozen or 
more efficient insulating materials. Be sur« 
the floor is tight. Too often a leaky floor 
Ny weak spot in an otherwise tight 
job. 

Test the roof ventilation with a strong 
stream from the garden hose. There should 
be at least two ventilators, well-screened 
and tight. When a Gulf storm pounds rain 
into the cracks at forty miles an hour you 
will be glad you checked this detail 

This also applies to the windows. The) 
must be tight, yet easy to open. There's 
a southern mosquito and a northern gnat 
that can slip through a mighty small hole. 
so if the screen mesh is extra small you 
are that much ahead. 

Weight on draw bar. There's trouble 
here if you aren’t careful. If possible avoid 
the necessity for (Continued on page 70) 
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Morceg? 


With any trailer—this is 

a Split Coach—you don’t 

have to eat your lunch on 

a straw stack or sitting on 

a log. You can have a real 

lunch—hot—and a table 
to eat it from 





tbove—Horse trailer built es- 
pecially for Mr. F. L. Hutton, 
Yonge’s Island, South Carolina. 
This trailer carries three men and 
eight horses with complete tack. 
The trailer is sent sixty miles up 
to the upper plantation where 
the guests go by motor an hour 
later and find the horses saddled, 
hridled and ready for the hunt 


it right—With an Auto-Cruiser 
vou can go anywhere, get any 
place on most any kind of a 
shooting trip and have the com- 


forts af home at the same time 
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A Trotwood Master Trailer 
uncoupled from the tow 
car and parked for camp- 
ing by means of the tripod 
parking jack 











Above—Mr. and Mrs. H. Steele 
Roberts arrive at Verbank in 
their Pierce Arrow Travelodge 
to attend the field trial of the 
Cocker Spaniel Club of America 


At left—This is the place. 
“Thar’s deer in them thar hills.” 
A Vagabond Coach 





A special fea- 
ture of the U.S. 
Coach Com- 
pany’s de luxe 
streamlined 
club car is the 
enclosed Cole- 


man Cook Stove 


Center—The_in- 
terior of this Land 
Cruiser combines 
living room and 
study, as well as 
desired comforts 
for the sportsman 


A Safari Trailer 
showing two seats 
made up as a 


radio right where 
you can work it 


ye 
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Here’s one that’s 
air-conditioned — 
Aladdin Ambas- 
sador; exterior, 
masonite, and in- 
terior, air-condi- 
tioned 


Now, it’s an up- 
per berth for 
the children 
while Dad and 
Mother sleep 
in the lower 
when they go 
a-traveling. 
Royal Coach 
Trailer built by 
Royal Wilhelm 
Company. The 
woodwork in 
this coach is 
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HOW YOUNG BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
Scoilehed 10 DODGE AND SAVED MONEY! 


that! was money 


“| was set on the idea | was money ahead by always 


sticking to same make car,’”’ says Thomas M. 
Nelligan, Jackson Heights, N. Y. “But | found that by 
‘switching to Dodge, | could save money immediately.” 


UR thanks to you, Mr. Nelligan! Your 

experience echoes the reports coming 
tous from Maine to California! “Switch to 
Dodge and save money!” voices the enthu- 
siasm of owners of the new 1937 Dodge 
the country over! 

They say that this brilliant new car is 
giving them from 18 to 24 miles per gallon 
of gas—saving up to 20 per cent on oil! But 
that’s not all! They say that, because of its 
many new features to lengthen car life and 
reduce upkeep costs, this new 1937 Dodge 
is the greatest money-saving Dodge of 
them all! 

And this new 1937 Dodge gives you far 
more than extraordinary economy! It is 
bigger, wider, more luxurious than ever! 
New “windstream” beauty! New safety 


features, including 
even stronger 
safety all-steel 
body! New “high-safety” interiors! Safety 
glass throughout at no extra charge! 
Genuine hydraulic brakes! 

And for your greater comfort there are 
improved Chair-Height seats!...low, level 
floor!...new, improved weight distribution! 
...new, all-weather ventilation!...and 
many other features to give a finer ride 
than ever before! 

See this amazing new 1937 Dodge today! 
Learn for yourself why motorists all over 
America are saying: “I’m switching to 
Dodge to save money!”” And—don't forget 
—this brilliant new Dodge costs just a few 
dollars more than the lowest-priced cars! 
DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 








Dodge dealers invite you to tune in on Major Bowes Amateur 
Hour, Columbia Network, every Thursday,9 to 10:00 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time. Sponsored by Chrysler Corporation. 


ROAD NOISES KILLED!—with new “hush-point” 
method of mounting Dodge safety all-steel body to 
frame! In many bodies, road noises cause objec- 
tionable body “drumming” and “rumble.” In Dodge. 
these noises are stopped by unique “hush-point™ 
frame members, completely insulated in rubber! 
All noisy metal-to-metal contact is eliminated! 
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BEST BUY WE EVER 
MADE AR YN! 





Prices of the 1937 Dodge represent reductions on ali models—with safety giass throughout at no extra charge. $640 and up, list prices at factory, Detroit. 


Switeh TO THE BIG NEW 1937 DODGE 210 Save Wloney / 
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SNS. 


Looks as if cial was bringing something for the larder in this 


Alma 


extra leaves in the rear springs or reliei 
springs over the axle. They are a nuisance 
when you uncouple the tow car. Make it 
ride like a truck and produce the general 
side view impression of a fat lady peer- 
ing under the sofa. 

One firm solves the weight problem on 
the large models by means of four 
wheels; the first pair set just behind the 
center of the trailer and the second pair 
just behind the first. Another recommends 
a third wheel just under the trailer nose. 
Both methods sound fine but don’t take 
anything for granted. When the salesman 
assures you that there will be less than 
200 pounds on your draw bar he may be 
forgetting the weight with a load. Try it 


Yes, they have bathrooms in them. In- 
terior of the Bender Travel Mansion 


with a load over a rough road to make 
sure you won't need extra springs. 

Water. The old reliable tank and yacht 
pump is standard equipment. Several 
manufacturers have seen the light and 
furnished the tank with a four- to six-inch 
screw top that enables you to get inside 
with a stiff brush for the semi-annual 
c . I will insist on this feature. 

In addition I must have an wy pipe 
leading to a faucet at the sink. A length 
or two of garden hose from trailer to 
camp tap means he water at any 
second, day or ht. I carried a good 
many hundred — of water before I 
learned this trick. Never again! Incidental- 
ly, I can’t understand why more manufac- 


Trailer 


turers aren't installing this pipe and 
faucet arrangement as standard equip- 
ment. Not one of Joe’s four had it but it 
was added to his final choice for a very 
few dollars. 

Lights. The usual six-volt frosted dome 
lights are practically useless. They furnish 
barely enough glimmer for a decent job 
of cooking, much less for reading or sew- 
ing. It is better, when possible, to have 
sockets with reflectors at points where 
light is needed: by the stove, near the 
table and at the head of the beds. With an 
open bulb and reflector even a six-volt 
light isn’t bad. Then, of course, have 
plenty of plugs and sockets for the 110- 
volt juice. You will use them much more 
than the six-volt lights. Nearly every 
camp, even the one-night stands, now have 
electricity for trailers. If you will do 
much wilderness camping figure seriously 
on one of the one-cylinder motor genera- 
tors to charge the extra battery. The 
car battery should be used for trailer 
lights only a ht or two at a time, or 
in eins de gy the motor generator is 
too steep for your purse your best choice 
would then be a gasoline lantern for use 


on long stays far trom power line: 

Doors and drawers should have snay 
or friction locks that will keep then 
tightly shut on the worst bumps o: 
curves; otherwise you will be sweeping 
out a lot of broken dishes after the first 
stretch of rough road 

Chemical totlets and showers. Both are 
a matter of personal choice. I am an old 
diehard. I wouldn’t have either. I’d rather 
have the space for something else but 
manufacturers say there is a growing de 


Interior of a Bender Travel Mansion, 
showing dining compartment and the 
cook’s galley 


mand for them so maybe | am outvoted 

Heating. If your trailer is well insulat 
ed you needn't worry. Any simple stove 
or heater will do. The usual method is 
the little cast-iron stove that burns any 
thing from coal to buffalo chips. On« 
model has a combination kerosene heat 
ing and cooking stove that looks practical 

Brakes are a necessity new. Most states 
require them. Air, electric, inertia, all 
are good. Just be sure they work before 
you start. You should be able to stop your 
car and trailer, fully loaded, in nearly the 
same footage as you now halt the car alone 


Looks like a room in a girls’ school but it isn’t. It’s a Palace Coach 
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Seiden *% 1937 FEATURES 
e first 20 feet long overall with 
“a £ roomy built-in trunk for 
a luggage in rear—Op- 
th are : tional steel or meagaite 
j exterior construction— 
- ho — WINTER VACATION Warner electric brakes 250, ans neo os eat ost 
rather with a VAGABOND —Streamline interior ‘ 
se but > muna’ aan a iiies luxuriously furnished For five years 
t t t: ° eeken a- i i in - 
ng de cation the NEW 1937 VAGABOND. Trailer Home with, imported satin. Keay Coach hes 
will add to your comfort and pleasure. room—New type beds been “tops” with 


ail 


The Mullins Red Cap Utility Trailer | 
carries sleeping and camping equip- | 
ment for two men and plenty of room | 
for gun and rod cases, supplies, etc. | 


When closed—water- and dust-proof 


When you are satisfied on all these | 
points pay your money with a smile. You | 
can’t be far wrong. No trailerite will ever | 
he fully satisfied with his outfit. It never | 
will be perfect. If it were, half the fun | 


would be gone. There would be no salt 
to trailer life if you weren't continually 
planning toward a better wheeled home. 

Let the frills come later. Built-in radios, 
inset door handles, phone to the tow car. 
‘edar-lined closet, awnings; they are all 


SOME NEW 1937 FEATURES 
— LACTILE — 
the exclusive interior finish 
watlable only in Vagabond Coaches 
Washable. Durable and Waterproof 
ADDED SLEEPING COMFORTS 
Steel Underframe Stronger Hitch 
Fully Insulated Bullt-in Trunk 
LARGE VENTILATORS 
Dealer franchise for 1937 now ready 
Write for full details 
VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO. 
520 GRAND RIVER NEW HUDSON, MICH. 
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sportsmen, sales- 
men, and year 
around tourists. 


with inner springs— 
New Kozy Coach cir- 
culating heater grill 


The new 1937 “Klipper” has everything you 
want for comfort and convenience. Be sure to see 
it before you buy. Send ten cents for a complete 
brochure that illustrates the four popular Kozy 
Coach models and tells why “‘You’re Ahead with 


a Kozy Coach Behind.” 


KOzY COACH COMPANy 


KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN 


fine, but they won’t make you happy if 
the ventilator leaks or the windows jam Bigot Tadley 
or the weight breaks a spring on the tow | $ caly S00 for 
A : Hammer Blow Too! 
car. Check the important matters first. 
And please send me a picture of that 
tring of sea trout. 


ae Will your | 
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satis N exciting thing the new and shining 
. ‘66 ae trailer coach. . . But in the thrill of 
nd the huying this latest adjunct to happy living take 
secon ou S tims to think of next year... and the year 

after that and other years to come. 
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The Strongest and Safest Trailer on the High 





If they’re nice enough to keep in the | 
house, why not in the trailer? There’s 
plenty of room in this Travelcar 


A CORRECTION 


In our December issue, on page 69, we 
showed a picture of an Auto Cruiser 
and we apologize for the fact that the | 
photograph was reversed—the man and | 
dog and door are actually (but not in 
that reversed photograph) on the right | 
side of the trailer—looking forward. 


Travel Anywhere 


Live Comfortably 


al 
SUL Le 
{ 


Trailer 


Land-Cruiser 
A MAN’S SIZE TRAILER .. . STEEL | fmm w boy. You mrkr ecthng in 
EXTERIOR . .. AT MODERATE COST | Sore corenen yu ong woe ie 


wherever you wish at uvfling com. Don't bey 
We now have three models—17, 19 and 23 feet— @ erailer home until you leam what Auto 
all steel covered, mounted on steel chassis. New Crusser offers. Send for details today 
streamlined in design. New interior appointments 


Automatic hoist. Many new improvements. Land- UTO CR SER 


A SER CE Cruiser represents the greatest dollar value. You 
use a steel automobile, why not a steel trailer 

Company of America, Inc. 

4408 York Road—Baltimore, Md. 

available 


Recents qnasiane set be ~ Write for details. 
swered within forty-eight hours by ||| AND CRUISER TRAI . 
the editor of this department. Ques- 513 \ND CR sT. s RAILER CO. Deoler territories Write for details 
aa such as 5 ago _ ba eri Feiner IS seperate 
esses of the leading trailer an ANR® 
accessory manufacturers, game and || fee BOVE 9 9. * BUILDERS | °° 
fish laws and regulations for 1936 a poor — 
and 1937, questions in regard to 
insurance on cars and trailers, etc. 
Address all questions with en- 
closed stamped envelope to Editor. 
Trailer Department. 
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Bindings for Snowshoes 


HE matter of snowshoe bindings, 
or sandals, generally receives scant 
consideration from the average pet 
son about to purchase his first pair 
of webs. As in everything else, the novice 
doesn't know what to look for or what to 
expect from his equipment and usually 
takes whatever is shown him or what his 
purse can best afford. At least, the be 
ginner . a reason for his apparent indit 
terence. However, it is surprising to note 
how many of the so-called old-timers and 


Fig. 1—Bottom with cut-out 
-mountain men, who really use webs, are 
also careless about this part of their gear 
I have talked to a great many people about 
webs and sandals and it is not unusuai to 
hear something like 

“Naw, yuh don't need none o' them 
fancy sandals. Jes’ take a ole’ dish towel 
an’ twist ‘er into a sort o rope an’ tie 
‘er acrost yer toé ontuh the webs.” 

Or maybe it was; “Any ole’ hunk o’ 
rawhide'}l do the trick.” 

However, I have noticed that many of 
these informants did most of their mush 
ing by the side of a big pot-bcllied stove 

My purpose .n getting up this article 1s 
first to explain, if possible, just what a 


+ 


Fig. 2—The side-pieces 


good sandal can and should do, and then 
to describe the making of a pair embody- 
ing these ideas. Then in addition, a little 
kink of my own to prevent the formation 
of that miserable ball of ice under the foot 
as so frequently happens on long treks. 
This latter idea should also be of interest 


By 
R. W. ARBOGAST 


to those who already have a good set ot 
sandals as it is simple and can be adapted 
to practically any type. 

To begin with, the sandal should act 
like a hinge, allowing the free bending of 
the knee and foot forward and backward 
as is natural in walking. It is fastened, 
usually by leather bindings of some sort 
to the heavy twisted strand of rawhide that 
crosses just behind the toe-hole in the web 
The sandal is fastened only by its front 
end so that the back is free to swing up 
and down with the raising and lowering of 
the heel of your foot. This allows the tail 
of the snowshoe to drag when walking. 
which is proper. 

This detailed explanation of these sim 
ple facts may seem unnecessary. However, 
I once knew of a fellow who, upon re 
ceiving his first pair of webs and not being 
familiar with their use, bound the sandals 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
} 
| 
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Fig. 3—Side-piece riveted in place 


on tight at both ends and then wondered 
why the toes kept sticking into the snow 
and tripping him. That fellow was myself 
—and there are just as many beginners 
now as thete ever were. 

Now while the sandals should allow a 
free rocking movement of the foot up and 
down, there should be absolutely no side 
play. The bindings should be heavy enough 
and kept sufficiently tight to prevent any 
side motion, which makes it hard to keep 
your webs in line as you walk. Loose bind- 


Fig. 4—Showing method of tying to webs 


ings also allow the sandal to slip back and 
forth as you walk, and this is very tiring 
to say the least. This places you under an 
unnatural strain as if walking on a slipper) 
surface and, besides, causes more wear on 
the filling of your webs. As to the sandals 
themselves, they should be adjustable t 
different sized boots and made of good 
quality heavy leather that will hold its 
shape after being wet. The heel straps and 


Fig. 5—Side view of sandal 


buckles should be substantial and larg: 
enough to be handled with your mitts on 

I am not going into much detail regard 
ing construction of these sandals, as the 
drawings should be self-explanatory. The 
actual details can be worked out by the 
individual along his own lines as long as 
the main idea is kept in mind. However 
before beginning this, I want to make a 
few comments on a very common type of 
sandal which has gained wide usage for 
reasons beyond me. It is simply a flat 
oblong piece of leather, turned up at bot! 
ends to form the sandal, and bound across 
the top of the boot with a leather string 
It is usually cut so the sandal will taper 
towards the front and anyone can see that 


Fig. 6—Top view of \° 
sandal 


y 


when the adjustable toe-strings are tight 
ened, it tends to pull the sandal into a 
cone shape and force the foot back out of 
it. You need a very good heel strap to 
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hold your boot in one of these and I have 
worn many blisters on my heels as a result 
of using this type. Incidentally, if you want 
to test your complete gear, just get out 
and climb straight up the side of a steep 
hill. You will then realize what it means 
not to have proper bindings. 


For making the sandals I advise the use | 


of heavy cowhide, a strip of back leather 
being ideal for the bottom (Figure 1). 
The sides (Figure 2) can be lighter, 


though they should be heavy enough to | 
The matter of taper can | 
be decided to suit the type of boot you | 
and it is a good stunt to bend the | 


hold their shape. 


wear ; 
side-pieces to the shape of your own shoes, 
as indicated by the dotted lines. The aver- 
age outdoor footwear, however, is sub- 
stantially constructed and a little varia- 
tion in the size or shape of the sandal 
usually won’t make much difference, pro- 
vided it is large enough. The dimensions 
and shapes shown will fit the average man- 
sized “rubber bottoms,” though they will 
be a little large for a woman's boot. 
Rivets can be used to fasten the two 


side-pieces to the bottom. Figure 3 shows | 
the bottom with one side-piece riveted on. | 


Heavy stitching or leather binding is also 





A Service to Our Readers 
THis department is intended to be a com- 

mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters everywhere. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods are wel- 
comed for publication. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











satisfactory, and you can dress up your 
sandals nicely by binding all the edges with 
light colored rawhide if you wish. The 
heel straps should be of good solid leather 
and not less than an inch wide, as there is 


nothing more exasperating than trying to | 


fasten or loosen small, short straps and un- 
dersized buckles with numb fingers. I like 
to have both the buckles on the right side 
of the sandals and I think a right-handed 


person will find this arrangement easier to | 


get at with heavy clothes on. However this 
is optional and the usual method is to have 
the buckles on the outside. 

The straps that bind your sandals to the 
snowshoes are subject to constant wear 
while traveling and should be of very good 
stuff. I once made the sad discovery that 
it is very wise to carry some extra ma- 
terial for these bindings in case they should 
be cut accidentally or broken on sharp 
rocks. I mention it here as a hint to any- 
one contemplating a long trip, as the loss 
of use of one shoe in deep snow can be 
serious. 

The method of tying these straps is 
shown in Figure 4 as well as my limited 
drawing ability will permit and the san- 
dals have been purposely left out to make 
it clearer. These ties are far better and 
much less clumsy than any knots you can 
tie in leather. 
straps in your sandals, leave as much mar- 
gin as possible, otherwise they 
out after being used a while. 

And now to do away with that most 
exasperating of all annoyances to the tra- 
veler on webs—that ball of ice that con- 
tinually forms in the sandal under the 
sole of your boot. All you have to do is 
cut a hole in the bottom as shown in Fig- 
ure 1. It’s simple, but it does the trick! 

I have purposely restrained from mak- 


ing any comments about the different types | 


of snowshoes available. There are styles 
and sizes to fit every requirement, and the 
individual will have to make his own choice 
there. The above information on sandals 
applies t to any type of shoe. The best snow- 
shoes in the world would be useless without 
the proper bindings and I am hoping that 
this article will help you to get the fullest 
service or pleasure out of your webs, 


| lens makes holding easier, 


WOOL SPORT SHIRTS 
Gaile Aad y BUCKLEY 


You will quickly appreciate the smart appearance, the pro- 


tection against wind and weather, 


and the ease 


of action 


that only a Buckley Custom Made Shirt provides. Ideal for 
shocting because they are made to your measurements, and 
give freedom of movement without bulging or binding. 
Absolutely guaranteed against shrinkage for the long life 


of the shirt. 


Pockets, collar, and cuffs designed to your personal speci- 


fications, Embroidered 


“Square Circle” 


emblen 


members. Prices from five dollars up. 
Write at once for samples of wide selection of materials 
for all sporting needs, or, ask for salesman to call. 


BUCKLEY SHIRT COMPANY 


705 N. 16th Street 


Established 1884 St. 


1 free to 


Louis, Mo. 





WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-MADE SHIRTS 








Electric 


refrigeration; hot and 


cold running 


=” and Outstanding Features! 


water; shower; 


cal 


brakes ; 
takes all weight off car; 
accommodations for as many 


built-in bath tub; 
toilet; hot water heating sy 
built-in trunk; full-size thi 
comfor 
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Super Deluxe, 3-room model, with 
room, bedroom and tile-finished kitchen. 


In 


10e 


short, 
advance of anything heretofore 
fered in the travel coach field. Sen 
Erceptional 


the new 1937 


for catalog. Dealers: 


proposition! 


PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 


Flint, Michigan 


odorless ehemi 


stem; electric 
rd wheel which 
table sleeping 


as eight. A special 


separate living 


line marks a step in 
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Used in the 1000 yd. Wimbledon record—20 


LYMAN TARGETSPOT 


The Targetspot in 8X and 10X is the scope preferred by cham- 
pions and thousands more prospective champions. Made by 
shooters for shooters. Finest of optics from Bausch & Lomb com- 
bine power and definition for best performance. Large objective 
produces errorless aim. Easy focus- 
ing effectively removes parallax. % min. click mount. 8X or 
10X complete for $60.00. Free folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


shot possible, 19 V's 


SCOPE POWER 


2 —-A Fine 5-power 
5A hunting scope. Comp 
matic B. & L. 
$46.50. Free folder. 
422 EXPERT- 

scope for 
lenses, Focal adjustment. 
folder. 


target and 
pound achro- 


optics. %& min. click 


4-power hunting 
.22 rifles. B. & 


$10.00, Free 








In cutting the hole for these | 
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AGAIN 


the leader. 


Newly 
styled; smarter than 
ever. Weatherproofed 
fabrics for protection 
with minimum weight. 
Outdoor men go big | 
for our parkas and 
windproof jackets. Ask 
for SLALOM SKI} 
WEAR by name at 
your favorite dealer's. 


efficiency coil anc 
AERIAL! 
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World's smallest Loudspeaker Radio. Just a 
handful— Wet. only 1% Ibs. Size only 34% x 5x 
2%. Has two multi-purpose hi-gain oe hi- 


a parte. —BUILT-IN 
1-1N speaker operates 


mm ! Actual four-tubeperformance 
witht real dit: ance and punch for so tiny a 
. ELE 


TRIC (Battery model 
Sel in a large pocket 
—y or 
jors to match a 


be: 
| trouble-proof midget. ffs. eres ment 


ARTS my h THe WORLD: t 


f parts with tubes and die- 


Wik 


pay postman balance Gusenganed to 
Colors: White, 

same as 
same price 


ORDER N 


above complete. a self-co 


ED and factory 
Send only $2.00 
operate any © here. 


Black, Brown, Blue, Green. (Battery model 4 


ntained batters 


Tinytone Radio Co., Dept. FS-12, Kearney, Nebr. 





Illustrated folder 


B. F. MOORE & 
Newport 


T on request 
co. 
Vermont 





OUTDOOR BOOKS 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP. $1.25. Practical tent 
and pack making. Stoves and grates. Leather working. 

and gun repairs, Decoy and duck-sink making, You 

this bool 

CAMPING OUT. $2.50. The standard book for the 
agg — packs, footwear, clothing, woodcraft, 
ting the tr 

ANOEING. "SAILING, AND MOTOR BOATING. $2.50. 
Senentalis for that canoe trip. Or, if you would convert the 
motor boat to a fishing and gunning cruiser. Or build you 
a sailing duckboat. Plans; full information 

WARREN H. MILLER, 9 Church Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





HULL AUTO C 


Saves miles of travel i 
tion This handsom 
LINE Airplane Type 
you on the right road 
ed. 3%” high. 
phire bearing. 
Only $2.95 


Built-i 


POSTPAID 


OMPASS 


n wrong direc- 
e, STREAM- 
Compass keeps 
Easily install- 


Bakelite case, sap 


n compensator 
SATIS- 


FACTION GUARANTEED 


Model A 
Airplane Type. 17%” 
diameter. Sticks to 
windshield. Guar 
anteed. With separ- 
ate compensator, 
only $1.95 postpaid. 

if your dealer cannet 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L, WARREN, OHIO 





—like J. R. Sammons of Billings, Mont. Started a F 
in his home a few years ago. MADE 
Business in 1936 will exceed 1935 record. 
types of Approved Fire Extinguishers. 
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PROFITS OVER $6,900 
Inspect, Service an 


—— 
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d Refill all 


Previous experience unnecessary. 


We train and advance you to Dealership for complete line of Fyr-Fyter 


Extinguishers, Schools, 
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your home as headquarters. No stock investment requii 
age as well as younger men. Write a letter giving tall information about yourkelt and 
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SAUERBRATEN 


HIS recipe is from the kitchen of the 

late Field Marshal Von Hindenburg, 
and is considered by many to be the most 
delectable meat dish which has ever been 
developed. The following meats may be 
prepared in this manner : deer, elk, caribou, 
moose, bear, rabbit and other wild animal 
meat and beef. 

Place meat in an earthen crock, and pour 
over it enough vinegar to cover a little 
more than half of the meat. Slice 1 large 
Bermuda onion—2 teaspoons salt—1 tea- 
spoon black pepper—1 bay leaf—6 dry red 
peppers—6 cloves—and put in crock with 
the vinegar. Allow meat to remain in 
crock in vinegar mixture for 2 to 5 days, 
turning meat several times during this 
period. Take meat out of vinegar and pat 
dry with a towel. Lard the meat with strips 
of bacon about a half inch square. 

Put some chicken fat or good bacon 
drippings into a Dutch oven (heavy iron 
pot with tight lid) and heat to piping hot 
heat. Place meat into hot fat and brown 
thoroughly on all sides. Add the onions 
and spices which were in the vinegar, with 
1 cup of the vinegar—a small stalk of celery 
—2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce—1 
teaspoon sugar. Put on lid quickly—reduce 
fire and cook slowly until tender, adding 
good veal or beef stock when necessary to 
insure a good and generous amount of gravy. 

This recipe is printed through the court- 
esy of Col. Walter Siegmund of Western 
Cartridge Company. 


CAMPERS’ DOS AND 
DON’TS 


If lost in unknown territory, find a 
stream and follow it down; it will gen- 
erally bring you out near habitation. Don’t 
follow old woods roads; they generally 
wander around aimlessly and lead no- 
where in particular. 

If you are going any distance into wild 
country, don’t rely entirely on an electric 
flashlight. Good candles are indispensable. 
A good light can be made from a five- 
pound lard pail or a jam tin, with a jagged 
hole to hold the candle. 

Your jackknife should be of good steel, 
not too large, with two strong blades, a 
can opener, leather punch and a file. 

Keep all your tools sharp. A_ small 
pocket stone is very handy tor touching 
up knives. An ordinary flat file will put 
a good edge on your axe. 

Don’t lug a heavy pistol and a belt full 
of cartridges to back up your rifle in case 
it jams when a big bear charges you, as 
you may have read in a book written by 
some romantic tenderfoot. It seldom 
occurs, and, if it ever does, make up your 
mind that you will be a dead hunter any- 
how, for the odds are that you would not 
get the pistol busy in time and if you did 
it probably would not stop the bear. The 
pistol and belt will make your hips so sore 
walking long distances that unless you are 
used to one, it may cripple you. It usually 
means just another gun to keep clean in 
camp—a constant source of worry. 

Don’t forget to put that sewing kit in 
your pack, which should contain safety pins, 
thread, needles, buttons, darning cotton, etc. 

The tail of your sweater is fine for 
darning if you unravel a bit of it, but two 
heavy woolen lumberman’s shirts are more 
comfortable and warmer than a sweater 
or a coat. 

If thirsty and without water, put a small 
stone or button under your tongue; it will 
keep your mouth moist. 

Don’t eat too heavily before starting a 
climb, —ARTHUR EHRSAM. 
(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) 
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IN THE PATH OF THE 
TORNADO 


(Continued from page 64) 


telephone wire, still fast to the nearest 
pole, hung over the wreck of the automo- 
bile, which was about twenty-five feet from 
the house. This Mason and I managed to 
break and use as a line from the house to 
the auto. 

Then we prepared to “abandon ship.” 
There was nothing to take with us. All 
our possessions were gone, and we were 
clad in bathing suits or just thin pants, as 
for hours we had considered it probable 
that we would have to swim for our lives. 
By aid of the wire we made our way, 
one by one, over the deep, racing water 
and at last to the nearest sand hill. 

We were now on solid ground! No, not 
so solid; just a lump of sand, the highest 
point of which was not more than ten feet 
above the water. The greedy breakers 
gnawed at one side of our refuge; the cur- 
rent from the sound cut in at the other 
side. 

We were cold, thirsty, hungry and all but 
exhausted. Some of the boys dug in, cov- 
ering their bodies with the wet sand as 
a protection from the cold and driving 
rain still whirled onward by a 50-mile 
gale, and with wet and sand-covered hands 
shielded their eyes from the pitiless blast. 

The cutting of the inlets had by this time 
reduced the flow of water across the Banks. 
It had fallen several feet, and the current 
was not so strong. There was no longer 
anything to fear from that source. On the 
other hand the ocean roared. Billows that 
were twenty-five or thirty feet high rushed 
shoreward and thundered on the barrier 
which dared to block their progress. We 
had to shout at each other to be heard a- 
bove the roar. 

Our greatest suffering was from cold. 
As the water had gone down beyond the 
danger line, Mason went back to the house 
and brought away the battery and a lot 
of shotgun shells. These we cut open, mixed 
the powder with rich pine splinters and set 
the mess off with a spark from the battery. 

Glory be, we had a blaze! Driftwood 
was piled on until a real fire warmed our 
bodies, dried our scanty clothes and re- 
vived our spirits. Then we decided to try 
to reach the Coast Guard Station, six 
miles down the beach, and made our way 
south, from sand hill to sand hill, wading 
stretches of low bank where the water still 
raced. 

We had not gone far when we found 
our passage blocked. Old Drum Inlet was 
again open, and a mile-wide channel was 
cut, through which the seas broke far out 
into the sound. 

I tied my pants—what was left of them 
—to a 20-foot shad-net stake, and we raised 
it on the highest sand hill, keeping it up 
about an hour. We could not tell whether 
the signal had been seen, nor whether help 
could come to us if it had been; so we re- 
turned to our fire, expecting to be obliged 
to spend another night of misery. 


N the tower of the wrecked Coast Guard 

Station the lookout strained his eyes in 
the attempt to pierce the rain-clouds and 
wind-blown spume. Sometimes, as the wind 
veered or there came one of those mysteri- 
ous lulls, objects could be distinguished as 
much as a mile away; when a burst of rain 
swept over the strip, it was not possible to 
see more than a hundred yards. Again and 
again the powerful glass was brought to 
bear to the north. 

The solidly built station had been badly 
wrecked, the concrete porch undermined 
and all the outhouses either damaged or 
carried away. The kitchen was washed 
from its foundation. In front of the house, 
where there had been a good landing field 


for planes, now rolled a mass of foaming 
waves coming straight from the tortured 
sea to meet the sound tide still flowing 
through the yard. 

Again and again Captain Gilliken, Dani- 
els and Morris of the Coast Guard asked: 
If this house is so badly wrecked, what has 
happened to the club house, a smaller struc- 
ture and on lower ground? Is it possible 
that any of the party there escaped? So 
the hours passed. 

About 3:00 P.M. came a shout from the 
lookout. te had seen a flutter—just for an 
instant—of something white on one of the 
dunes up the beach. Then, in a lull of rain 
and mist, the powerful glass picked up our 
signal of distress, and on the hummock 
near by could be made out the figures of 
men. The boys at the club had survived and 
must at any risk be rescued! Now all was 
action. A boat was manned and started on 
its errand of mercy. 

All this we did not know, and it was late 
in the afternoon when we made out the 
little boat fighting her way through the 
waves to our rescue. It was 4:30 before 
she managed to reach us. At about 7 :00 we 
were landed at Atlantic, alive but a badly 
frazzled set of men. Some were almost 
naked, and with feet bare and cut. One of 
the natives who met us took off his shoes 
and gave them to one of the boys to walk 
over the oyster-shell bank where we landed. 

Atlantic was a wreck. No boats to be 
seen; wharf gone, only a few piles marking 
where it had been. Roofs had been torn off, 
and low-lying buildings flooded. 

The next morning we made our way to 
Beaufort and wired our families of our 
safety. Yes, I was all through the World 
War, but this was my most terrible ex- 
perience and my closest call. 


BLACK SALMON OF 
LAKE JAMES 
from page 25) 


(Continued 


watch on them and kept the results in our 
little black note-book. The average weight 
of our entire catch was almost 434 pounds. 
The average time required to land them 
was a little over nineteen minutes. 


Save for their coloring, I could find no 
structural difference between these salmon 
and the silvery ones from the larger lake. 
Black is the word -which best describes 
them, for they were as dark as our own 
small-mouth black bass but without that 
bronze tint the latter often has. The irregu- 
lar spots of deep indigo were almost in- 
distinguishable against that dead-black 
background. Joe insisted they left the lake 
in the spawning season and spent the win- 
ter in Lake St. John, but I could not be- 
lieve him. It does not seem possible they 
could attain that charcoal hue so quickly 
after returning in the spring, or lose it so 
quickly after entering the larger lake; 
yet lose it they must if they do migrate, 
for the ouananiche of Lake St. John are of 
a universal silver color throughout the 
year. 

I suppose it is a common belief that if 
one goes far enough he will find fish so 
plentiful that he will be able to take them 
at any period of any day, but my experience 
has always been to the contrary. 

We saw ouananiche rise in literal hun- 
dreds during the five days we were at the 
lake. The rise might occur at any time from 
daylight until dark, and it might last from 
fifteen minutes to several hours. On one 
occasion they began their surface feeding 
before nine in the morning and continued 
it until long after dark. Comfortably drow- 
sy between our Hudson Bay blankets, we 
could hear the splash of their bodies above 
the sighing of the night wind in_ the 
spruces and the ever-present drone of the 
baffled mosquitoes that clustered thickly 
upon the fly-screen around our bed. 
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During the periods when the fish were 
not rising we trolled for them with live 
minnows and put the bait down to their 
level with a half ounce of lead so lightly 
clamped upon the leader that the first 
savage smash would disengage it. We got 
the same battle by this method, but lost 
the thrill of that darting rush for the fly, 
and the first exquisite rapture of feeling 
the line tighten as the barb slid home. 

My friend took the first fish on a Green 
Dart. It is a short streamer, tied on a No. 
6 long-shanked hook, The under part is of 
white polar-bear hair with a wisp of pale- 
green bucktail above it and, surmounting 
that, a vivid green feather extending a half 
inch beyond the bend of the hook. In the 
water it is a very lifelike imitation of the 
almost transparent smelt, yet it did not 





HERE’S a thrill to bear hunt- 

ing — just any kind of bear. 
But few men have had the thrill 
of hunting polar bears on the arc- 
tic ice-pack. In “OVER THE 
ICE AFTER BEAR,” in the 
February issue, George K. Steph- 
ens tells of hunting the great 
white bears of the north with an 
Eskimo hunter. 











prove so successful as a Sanborn, a black- 
bodied, silver-ribboned and yellow-feath- 
ered streamer which seemed not so good an 
imitation but which the fish favored for 
some unknown reason, 

Some twenty-five years of fishing for 
salmon had led us to believe we knew some- 
thing about the species. For my own part, 
I rather prided myself on my ability to de- 
termine at just what moment one of them 
would arrive at the conclusion he was 
licked and might as well accept the inevi- 
table; but these black warriors fooled me, 
not once but several times. 

I recall the first instance with amuse- 
ment, yet it caused me no little chagrin at 
the time. I had a good fish on and had been 
playing him for seventeen minutes by the 
watch. He had fought a deep and vigorous 
battle, but I had at last brought him up 
near the surface. 

The big fish still struggled to get back 
into the friendly depths. I could see him 
occasionally as I brought him close to 
the surface, his glistening back a far dark- 
er hue than the inky waters about him. 
His body was ever tilted slightly down- 
ward, and he maintained that permanent 
bow in the rod as he circled the boat. My 
wrist ached unbearably, and the line in 
my free hand was held in fingers which 
were cramped and stiff, but I knew the 
battle was nearly over. 

Occasionally the fish rolled as I checked 
one of his rushes, and not until his belly 
caught the light did he show a trace of 
silver, 

He was ready for the net. His rolling 
was proof of that, and I led him firmly 
toward the stern of the canoe where Joe, 
whose paddle kept me facing the fish, sat 
waiting, 

“All right,” I said, and he laid the pad- 
dle down, picked up the net and immersed 
It. 

At the slight disturbance before him the 
salmon made one more short run, but it 
lacked its former power and I led him 
hack once more. He came reluctantly, still 
headed downward, but the spring of the 
rod overcame his resistance. I tightened the 
line more firmly, put a little more bend in 
the quivering rod and led him toward the 
net. 

When his nose was within a foot of it, 
he suddenly struck downward. The move- 
ment was so quick that my brain could not 
telegraph the warning to.my cramped fin- 
gers. The rod tip went into the water, and 


he observed. 


then straightened with a recoil that rocked 
the canoe as the leader parted. 

I could feel my ears turning red as 
Rolfe’s raucous laughter beat upon them, 
but, try as I would, I could think of no 
suitable alibi. I said nothing, but I waited 
with hope in my heart. When, two days 
later, | saw him trying to exchange a 
broken rod tip for a whole one without 
my knowledge, the spruce-clad shores re- 
echoed the razzing I gave him. 

A fine fisherman, Rolfe is. He has taken 
hundreds of land-locked salmon, but in 
this instance the fish went under the boat 
faster than he could give line. He took 
his fish, though, despite the broken tip, 
and on suitable occasions I remind him 
that he who laughs last laughs best. 

They tell me that in only one other lake 
in Canada can the black ouananiche be 
found. That is in Rat Lake, some sixty 
miles northward from Lake St. John, on 
Rat River, which is a tributary of the 
Mistassini. I would like to go up there next 
summer and meet him. That section of 
North America is one which any sports- 
man can readily learn to love. It is virgin 
country and will remain so for a long time. 
It is a moose and bear country. On our 
portages we often walked in moose paths 
trod deep in the moss-grown earth. Occa- 
sionally we would see one browsing along 
the shore or wallowing in the water to 
escape the punishing flies. 

Yes, I will be quite content to fish there 
another summer. If I do so, you may be 
pretty sure I will spend a few days on 
Lake James with the black salmon that do 
not take a fly. 

On the sorrowful way out, as we were 
leaving the lake, I said to Rolfe: “Do you 
know that, after being a nonentity all these 
years, you have at last achieved distinc- 
tion? Do you know you have won a niche 
in the hall of fame? Do you know that 
from now on you are a marked man? That 
wherever you go the populace will point 
to you and whisper, “There goes the first 
man to take a Lake James ouananiche on 
a fly’?” 

He grinned delightedly ; then, as the full 
significance of the honor dawned upon him, 
he swelled visibly and would not condes- 
cend to notice us lesser mortals until we 
got back to Pointe Bleue. 

Our outfitter keeps a very complete 
record of the success of his parties, and he 
turned the pages backward until he found 
what he sought. There it was in black and 
white, the laconic little memo which 
brought Rolfe back to earth once more. 
To a certain Indiana gentleman belongs 
all the glory. He took two black ouana- 
niche from Lake James in 1934, and he 
caught them on a fly. 


IN SEARCH OF 
EXCITEMENT 
(Continued from page 18) 


“Just like an old-time political caucus,” 
“Spotlights, torches, fire- 
works and a dumb silver-tongued orator. 
Hold on! There’s something moving up 


there! See that limb shake?” 


“That'll be one of ’em! Douse the can- 


dle and put the spot on that limb. That’s 
the way—right next to the trunk!” 


The glare picked up two blood-red pin- 


points about thirty feet up, sparks of 
angry ruby against the solid green of the 
hemlock fronds. A low, menacing mutter 
of sound came to their ears, whereat 


30zo’s harmony rose to a new and tragic 


note. 


The Judge looked at the Sniper. 
“That's no coon,” said he solemnly. 
“Darned right, it ain't!” was the reply. 


“It’s a bear, and an almighty big, mad 
one, too! I can see him now! And here 
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F you're looking for the 
best trapper’s maga- 
zine in existence. You've 
found it! Tne Nortn 


AMERICAN TrarreRr is the very voice and sentiments 
of the AMERICAN TRAPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, the 
world’s greatest organization of outdoorsmen. Same 
publication features an abundance of the best articles 
written regarding the trapline and the trail. Many 
famous old trappers—the cream of the crop—-have 
lots of stories, articles, tips, hints, and invaluable 
writings therein, The foregoing magazine reports the 
full progress of the AMERICAN TRAPPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION every thirty days, each month throughout 
the year—twelve BIG issues. 

NFORMATION that vou cannot as a trapper or a 

member of the ATA afford to miss. Experience 
the most pleasant and the most profitable trapping 
season of your life by rushing in your remittance for 
a full year's subsecription—just $1.25. You owe it 
to yourself as a trapper. Combination offer of a 
year’s subscription to the Nortm AMERIcaN Trap- 
PER and a year’s membership in the AMERICAN 
TRAPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, $2.00. Worth more to 
you as a trapper than any investment you ever made. 


NORTH AMERICAN TRAPPER 
Box 663 Charleston, W. Va. 
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HUNTING AND 
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| and a handful of birdshot loads! Well, 


if 
he takes a notion to come down and join 
us in our jolly rambles, I'm going to let 
him carry the battery! 

“Listen!” exclaimed his friend, fumbling 
among his pockets. “I’ve got a round ball 
cartridge somewhere—and here it is! 
He held out a frayed pink case with a dull 
gleam of rounded lead showing through 
the top wad. 

“Get it into the gun then,” the Sniper 
directed. “And,” he added grimly, “don’t 
you miss him! Hanging out your overalls 
won't help us any if that feller gets 
amongst us. Guess the shoulder the 
safest place with one of those slugs. Wait, 
and I'll set the spot on him.” 

He did so and came back to the Judge, 
who was preparing for the shot. Bozo’s 
voice, now that the game was sighted, 


is 


| rose to new and fearful ecstasies. 


| mass in the tree. 


| of the 


| reeled, 


The Judge raised the gun and brought 
the front sight against the dark, menacing 
There was a brief spurt 
of bluish flame and the whang of the gun. 
The bear roared and lurched, and pitched 
downward out of the single beam of the 
spotlight into the darkness. The startled 





[ts always disappointing to fail 
to find a bird which has been 
fairly knocked down. “PICK ’EM 
UP,” by Gerard Kohlman, in the 
February issue, contains informa- 
tion that every sportsman should 
have on the art of retrieving. 











hunters heard the crash of branches fol- 
lowed by a heavy thump and a roar of 
rage, mingled with the courageous growl 
dog. A ferocious uproar burst up 
and lasted for a space of seconds. The 
spotlight meanwhile squirted its useless 
beam among the branches, leaving the ac- 


| tual battlefield in a blackness made only 


blacker by the contrast. 

Then there was a yelp of pain from the 
dog and something thudded against the 
Judge’s sturdy legs. Under the shock he 
and seemed to hover in mid-air 
for an instant before he collapsed into a 
thicket. His gun flew from his hand, and 
the barrels landed on the Sniper’s skull 


with a crack plainly audible above the 
vicious sounds of flight and combat. That 
gentleman promptly recovered his wits 


and snatched up the weapon, instinctively 
dropping a fresh load into the right barrel. 
And barely in time, for a vague, dark thing 
shot toward him, running full against the 
gun’s lowered muzzle. 

At the impact he pulled both triggers. He 
had a feeling as if he had been brushed 


| by a comet’s tail or some equally irresistible 





| the bitter, 


cosmic force; his feet left the ground, and 
then he was tangled up with the Judge 
in a hardhack thicket in a breathless, 
nightmarish sort of struggle. When he 
tried to get up the Judge tripped him, and 
when the Judge struggled to rise they 
both went down together. Meanwhile the 
sound of deadly combat continued to 
make the place hideous. The spotlight 
steadfastly played its pure and peaceful 
beam into the hemlock. 

Momentarily expecting to have a raging 
bear upon him, the Sniper with a final 
frantic effort tore himself free of his 
trammels and rose to his feet. He groped 
for the gun, found it and reloaded hastily, 
wishing fleetingly for something more 
potent than a bird load in this crisis. Then 
he found the reflector and turned the 
beam of light upon the spot whence came 
muffled, snarling sounds. To 
his surprise, it disclosed the bear, dead 
as a door-nail, with Bozo, gashed and 
bloody, valiantly endeavoring to shake the 
pelt off his recent adversary. 
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Reassured, the lean sportsman next 
turned his attention to the Judge, who 
still lay where he had fallen. He, too, had 
ceased to struggle, but stifled moans came 
from his compressed lips. A chill fear 
smote the Sniper. 

“Are you hurt, Judge? Are you hurt?” 
he asked. It seemed an age before he could 
get the light where he needed it and be- 
fore he heard the voice of his old friend, 
curiously hushed and strange. 

“I believe I am, boy. It’s my back. I 
can’t get up or move my legs. They feel 
sort of cold and numb. I guess, old friend, 
I've gone coon hunting once tuo many 
times.” 

“My God!” implored the Sniper. 
say that! Let me look!” 

He well knew the awful havoc wrought 
by shell splinter and bullet, but on the 
stricken fields of France he had never 
stooped to a wounded man with the dread 
that now assailed him as he bent above 
the Judge and began a careful examina- 
tion to which the older man submitted 
quietly and with calm courage. 

The Sniper completed the examination. 

“Steady now!” he admonished as his 
competent hands sought for a purchase, 
“T'll try not to hurt!” 

There was a swift twist and a tug, and 
the victim felt the dreadful constriction 
relax. Then, to his amazement, his friend 
let out a whoop that was anything but 
lugubrious, and rolled over in an unseemly 
spasm of shouting mirth. 

*That’s no way to behave when you're 
in the presence of death!” protested the 
Judge in shocked, vigorous indignation. 
“What's the matter with you?” 

“Nothing’s the matter with me—nor 
with you, either! Get up if you want to— 
your back ain't broken! You just had a 
hardhack sapling twisted through your 
belt. And no wonder you felt cold—you 
haven't any more pants on you than that 
cherubim in the window of the Congrega- 
tional Church! You're bare as a bull- 
frog! That bear Must have slapped ’em 
off in one swipe !g#There ain’t a scratch on 
you, but from the waist down you look 
like an orang-outang in a zoo.” 

“I suppose that’s what I ought to ex- 
pect from going coon hunting with a fool,” 
snapped the Judge as he rose slowly to 
his feet. 

Sometime later, in the small hours of 
morning, when the Judge was once again 
decently clad and the big bear had been 
hung safely in the gz arage in readiness to 
receive the admiring inspection of the 


“TD n't 





ORLD-RECORD TIGER 
SHARK,” by Zane Grey, 
in the February issue. 











village inhabitants in the morning, the 
Sniper sat with his friend over a cup of 
hot coffee in the latter’s library. His left 
hand rested on Bozo’s tawny head, and 
the big dog worshiped him with his yel- 
low eyes. 

“It’s more fun than I ever thought,” 
said he, addressing the Judge. “I apologize 
for everything I said about coon hunting. 
You said it was exciting, and, by criminy, 
you proved it!” 

His fingers stroked 
arch of Bozo’s skull. 

“You've got a grand dog, Judge.” 

“Do you want him?” asked his friend. 

“What ?” 

“T said, do you want him? Are you 
deaf? He seems to have taken up with 
you—and I doubt if I go in much for 
coon hunting hereafter. I want to live 
out my days in peace and quiet with woot- 
cock and trout. Take him, boy, he’s yout 
dog. As for me, I feel that I'm lucky te 


the wide, high 


get out of this dangerous business.” 
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NATURAL. 


“PRETTY BIRD” 
A TAME PHEASANT 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


HE coarse cackling of a cock pheasant 

outside my open window awakened 
me at daylight. A friend had asked me 
down to his camp on the point of land at 
Hatteras Inlet for some channel bass fish- 
ing, and anxious to get as early a start as 
possible, I was up and dressed in two 
shakes of the proverbial lamb’s tail. When 
I stepped out of the house, my cock pheas- 
ant visitor was still at hand; so close that 
I reached for my camera in an attempt to 
get a picture of him. The early morning 
sun reflected all his glorious colors, but 
before I could snap him he disappeared 
in the tall grass. Later when I mentioned 
him to my host, he replied: 

“You saw him, did you? That’s O’Neil’s 
friend; they’re great pals.” 

Temporarily I forgot my rush to go fish- 
ing. Who was this fellow O’Neil, and 
where did he get this “pal” stuff? I had 
quite often read of tame or “loco” grouse, 
but a pheasant showing his confidence in 


a man—that was something else again! 
That is the remarkable characteristic of 
this foreigner that makes him such a grand 
game bird. Raised in pens by the hundreds, 


Pm not going to play today 


like so many chickens, they become one 
of the wildest species of birds the mo- 
ment they are released. 

After a bit of curious probing around, 
I found that Mr. O’Neil is a caretaker at 
the Point, who lives by himself in a lonely 
house down toward the beach, and also 
that this strange friendship between man 
and bird is an affair of a little less than 
two years’ standing. 

Just then we saw Mr. O’Neil coming up 
the road, looking anxiously from left to 
right, seemingly much disturbed. I was set 
to pop a hundred questions at him, but he 
could hardly say “good morning” civilly 
and was soon off across the road into the 
deep grass, casting about here and there 
like a man who had lost something. We 
could hear him calling and mumbling 
something about “Pretty Bird” as he went. 

€ correctly guessed that he was looking 
for his cock pheasant friend. As soon as 
he discovered that the pheasant was hale 
and hearty, Mr. O'Neil became more 
friendly and T had his story. 


HISTORY 


It seems that every morning his “pal” 
waits for him along a bend in the path, 
and the minute he comes past runs out 
and clucks a morning greeting. Then he 
runs 20 or 30 feet ahead, and if Mr. 
O’Neil stops for any reason, he comes back 
to see what’s the trouble, runs in and out, 
between his legs, clucks and pecks at him, 
and generally acts like a pet dog try- 
ing to make his master come along with 
him for a walk. 

The toes of Mr. O’Neil’s shoes are 
skinned where the bird has pecked at them 


in play. But not all of these love taps are 
harmless. Mr. O’Neil pulled up his overall 
leg and showed me where he had been 
spurred on the shin. It was an ugly wound 
and was just healing. 

In summer, the pheasant flies down at 
the first crack of dawn and sits on the 
ridge of Mr. O’Neil’s little house where he 
clucks until the occupant comes out. Often 
during the day they sit on a little plank 
seat on the sunny side of his house as con- 
tentedly as two people who thoroughly 
understand each other, where words are 
not necessary. 

It took over four months for Mr. O’Neil 


to gain the bird’s confidence, but when the | 


latter was sure of his man, nothing could 
break up the association. No one else seems 
to be able to get near the big cock pheasant. 
Tom, the negro cook, seems to come 





ae ed 
Good friends 
closer to it than anyone. He will accept | 


food thrown from Tom’s hand, but he 
maintains a respectful distance and is ever 
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Follow 
the 


TRAILER 


PARADE 
OF 


1937 


'( Parade starts on 


|? the morning of 
( January 15th ) 


E 





The biggest parade of its kind ever 
held. A glittering, gorgeous and 
thrilling collection of 1937 models 
of trailers of every kind and des- 
cription; and of accessories and 
gadgets of all kinds designed to 
make life in a trailer as comfort- 
able and enjoyable as life on a 
fine small yacht— 


All passing in review before you 
as you sit in your easy chair with 
a copy of the 


February 


Field ¥ 
Stream 


Printed in beautiful rotogravure, pro- 
| fusely illustrated and packed with prac- 
tical information, Field & Stream’s 
| Trailer Department in the February is- 


























| sue will be a reali achievement, meriting 
| the name we have given it—The Trailer 
| Parade of 1937. And it will be a parade 
that you can stop dead in its tracks 
whenever and as often as you like while 
| you study and consider and discuss 
| some part of it that especially interests 
you. And a parade that you can see all 
over again from start to finish as often 
as you like. 


If you are interested in trailers, this 
one department in this one issue will 
alone be worth the price of a subscrip- 
tion—and you'll find the department in 
every issue. Why not take advantage of 
the new low price and send us this cou- 
pon now, ordering a year’s subscription? 


| FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 
| For the enclosed $1.50 put me down 


for one year’s subscription beginning 
|| February, 1937. 


| 
| Name 





ready to beat a hurried retreat at the first 
sight of undue familiarity. 


| F&8 1-37B 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


HE equipment and experience 

of the world’s largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 
assur 


Any kind of animal hide or skin tanned and 


made up into iug 


s, gloves, caps, garments, 


etc. Taxidermy and head mounting areamong 


our specialties. We also make furcoa 


ts,furand 


fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


750 Lake Ave., 


Rochester, N. Y. 








77 SIZES ,WOODS AND STYLES 
Enjoy America’s most thrilling 
winter sport on Strand Skis, the 
=, leader for 40 years. 
by experts for jumping, 
slalom, touring, and downhill 
skiing. Also ask your dea’ 
Strand toboggans and latest ski 
accessories. Write for catalog. 


FREE Plans for Ski Jumping 


Tower to Sports Clubs 


M. A. STRAND SKI CO. 


120 Strand St., New Richmond,W: 
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For fistula or other rectal trou- 
ble permanent relief is entirely 
possible. Read about the mild 
McCleary treatment, and what 
it has done for thousands of 
former sufferers. Address 


MecCLEARY CLINIC 


41 5 Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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| THE WEIGHTS OF UPLAND 
GAME BIRDS 


HEN an old cock pheasant fans 

the breeze it certainly does look 
big but it has never looked like seven 
| pounds of bird to me. Yet, I was told 
by a hunter that he bagged two ring- 
necks which together weighed 14 pounds 
| and, when weighed singly, each tipped * 
| scales to an even seven pounds. Well, 
| that’s true they were some birds and if 
it is not true, he’s some weigher. 
| The largest cock ringneck that I ever 
weighed was exactly 4% pounds and he 
| measured 3714 inches from the end of his 
bill to the tip of his tail. The lightest 
male pheasant that I have recorded was 
2% pounds. Therefore, according to my 
records, the weight of male ring- -necked 





~ Photo by ‘Louis Mysse 
Caught in the act—of drumming 


2% and 4% 


pheasants is between pounds 
and the average, based upon all of my 
figures, is three pounds and one ounce. 

Probably the weights of many of our 
upland game birds are not well known, 
even by those who hunt them and for that 
reason it may be well to consider the 
weights of some of the more common 
game birds. 


RUFFED GROUSE OR PARTRIDGE 


T’S the most talked of bird in bird- 

dom, this ruffed grouse. It’s wise; it’s 
fast—but what does it weigh? One hunter 
swore that he bagged a 2'4-pounder. And 
I didn’t challenge his statement. No sir! 
He was big and I’m small! 3ut I'm tell- 
ing you, folks, if you ever get a 24-pound 
Eastern ruffed grouse, weigh it care- 
fully; measure it; picture it; take it to 
a notary and have the affidavit signed, 


| sworn to and sealed, because you will not 


| went 


get many such birds. 

Actually, the average weight, based 
| upon all of my records, is 114 pounds and 
my figures include birds loons one pound 

to one pound and 11 ounces. Personally, 
I believe that the one pound and 11-ounce 
bird is very unusual. Its length was 18% 
inches—and that’s some bird! 


QUAIL—BOB WHITE 


HERE has been much discussion 

relative to the weights of quail in 
various sections of the country. This is 
particularly true of old-time hunters who 
claim that the birds of the old days were 
much larger than at present. While there 
| have been claims of quail that weighed 9 
or 10 ounces, I have never found any that 


over 6%4 to 7 ounces; although I 
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have a fairly authentic record of one that 
tipped the scales at 834 ounces, which was 
killed in 1903. 

As a usual thing, these birds will 
weigh from 5% to 6% ounces and average 
about 6 ounces. This refers to the Eastern 
quail. The Texas quail will go slightly 
under those figures; while the Florida 
bird is even smaller. 


WOODCOCK 


HE bill of the woodcock, which 

measures from 2% to three inches, 
adds to the total length of the bird but 
does not add greatly to its weight. It is 
not surprising then that an 11-inch bird 
weighs consistently less than half a 
pound. The male woodcock is the smaller 
and weighs usually five to six ounces, 
while the female steps the indicator up to 
from six to eight ounces. An 834-ounce 
female is the heaviest bird on my list. 
Upland birds—weights 
Grouse, Ruffed 
Partridge, Hungarian 
Pheasant, Ringneck 
Quail, Eastern 
Woodcock 
Woodcock 


1-134 pounds 
344-1 pound 
21%4-41% pounds 
about 34 pound 
Male fn-% 7 
Female %-% “ 
—WaALTER J. SCHOONMAKER 


TWO OF A KIND 


HIS is a day of pictures. Many maga- 

zines devote more space to illustra- 
tions than they do to type. The busy man 
can look at a picture and read the story 
it tells in a glance. 

Several splendid picture books have 
been printed lately. The Derrydale Press 
has recently brought out one of the most 
beautiful books ever published. Wing 
Shots will appeal to any sportsman. It 
is a series of camera studies of birds in 
flight. Ducks of different species, geese, 
swan, and shore birds are shown in differ- 
ent postures. Many other game and non- 
game birds are also shown, but the water- 
fowl pictures alone make the book a de- 
light to any wildfowler. 

The Artist’s Game Bag, published by 
the same company, is a companion book. 
While the — is composed of camera 
studies, the latter is made up of sketches 
and finished drawings and paintings by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, greatest wildfowl ar- 
tist of all time. 

The two books cover bird flight both 
from the eye of the artist and the mechani- 
cal eye of the camera. Two more beauti- 
ful books are hard to imagine. 

j. Bi 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
LAVA BEAR 


While on a trip to the high desert of Oregon, 
I was much interested to find, in captivity, a 
live California bear which is commonly calleé 
the Lava Bear. This one stood 18 inches high, 24 
inches long, and weighed 38 pounds at the time 
it was captured, two years ago. It now weighs 
less than 50 pounds. There is every indication 
that the animal is six or seven years old, am 
although it does not seem hard to raise and ap 
pears in perfect health, it is no tamer now than 
when captured. 

Any information you or your rez aders can give 
me will be much appreciated. 

Hl. H. Dace. 


Ans.—There has been a lot of talk within re 
cent years about the so-called lava bear, but 
according to the best information obtainable, 
there is no foundation for it. All the evidence 
seems to point to the fact that these lava bears are 
nothing but runt black bears—under- nourished 
and stunted bears from desert regions. They just 
never grew up. We investigated this some years 
ago when we had received several reports about 
lava bears. The first one that turned up was it 
vestigated, I believe, by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey and definitely identified as a runt black 
bear. 

Natural History Editor. 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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et A Few Retrieving Problems 
ye 
MAKER 
UST the other day we had a letter Every dog presents 
) from an entinaslastic reader compli- d 
menting us on the Yetrieving instruc- ; 

7 tions as published in this department, ° ifferent puzzle 
ny maga- last May issue. Our reader reported on his 
illustra- dog nine years of age, which he had never proved. The last day of that season I was 
busy man § previously been able to get to retrieve at keenly anxious to be sure of a limit— 
the story all, but which, by means of the instructions something in which I am not especially 

mentioned, he had been able to turn into the interested except, perhaps, the last few 

ks have best retriever he’d ever owned. That sortof days. I’ve never forgotten how that day 
ale Press §& report makes an editor’s day worth while. started. The first work came early and I 
the most §& To think this result had been accomplished killed my first bird. But I never put it in 
d. Wing with a dog that old was a tribute indeed. the bag. The little bitch swallowed it with 
tsman. It It’s a funny thing about dogs, though; the one gulp. I was not able to learn that she 
f birds in & way you never get any two exactly alike. had ever done such a thing before. In her 
es, geese, 4 That’s one of the fascinations—why train- case that experience proved as bad as “the 
in differ- §& ing is always more a matter of art than of first drink” of which the old First Readers 
and non- rule. I think you have to get the “feel” used to warn children to beware. Instead 
he water- of dog persuasion. You must understand of retrieving, I believe that little setter 
ook a de- & and harmonize with the moods of the pupil. really got it into her head that I was kill- 

; Certainly you must have the ability to out- ing birds for her own special benefit. But 
slished by think the dog. And still we bump into that was the last day of the season and 
1ion book. peculiar angles! I didn’t do much about it except keep her 
of camera Going on three years ago I acquired a away from kills or cripples. 
f sketches young bitch, for which I have developed In the fall of 1935, at the opening of 
intings by a pretty high opinion. The man in_ the season in the North, she was terrible. 
ldfowl ar- Mississippi from whom I got her said she She commenced to break shot, and I 


was a pretty good retriever—and so she never hope to see anything more eager 
light both 
e mechani- - 


re beauti- Ch. Jiggs Mallwyd D shows his stuff 
J. B. 


)UERIES 


t of Oregon, 
captivity, 4 
monly c allec 
ches high, 24 
, at the time 
now weighs 


ry indicate a This setter is completing a nice job of 
ee ee po J Vs : retrieving a grouse 


rer now than 


lers can give x : ; to get at the birds I killed that day. On 
one occasion I reached her as quickly as 


. H. Dace. possible and reached clear down in her 


1k within re throat to pull out the remains of a bird, 
va bear, bu mangled beyond all usefulness. And no 
1 obtainable, k i Id : bs f ' 
the evidence : one knows how etest waste of game! 
lava bears are I did not salvage much more than a few 
der-nouris . feathers, and punished her. She didn't 
ns. They just , : SI y d tk birds 
's some years : ' f seem to care. 1e wanted those birds, 


reports about 3 whether or no. It was most discouraging. 
“d LS Ree Oh, I know what most of you readers 
of Biologica' x. he - ’ 4 ye > 
oO cunt bia will say—and you're right. I should have 

: practiced more what I preach. The sum- 
ory Editor. wr : , : . mer of ’35 should have been devoted to a 
TORY) 
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NOW! A Dog 
Disinfectant 
for Ic a Gallon! 


Combat dog diseases successfully—and at 
extremely low cost—with powerful Lewis’ 
Lye or Dixie Lye Sanitation. As an ex- 
unple, here's the way it works with 


DISTEMPER 


Scrape out kennels, then scrub thoroughly 
with a solution of 1 can Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye to 10 gallons of water. Use 
stiff brush. Lewis’ and Dixie Lye are such 
powerful disinfectants that, even when 
di luted, they quickly cut through dirt te 
kill germs and destroy odors instantly. 


MANGE AND FLEAS 
Be sure to use only Lewis’ Lye or Dixie 
Lye as the germ-and-vermin-killing agent 
in your dog dip, because it takes a power- 
ful lye to kill germs and destroy skin 
parasites. Complete directions for Glea- 
son's Mange Dip are given in free lye 


book. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Play safe! Accept only Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye. These dependable, powerful 
germ killers are always the same chemical 
content ... are free from dust and fumes 

are recommended by leading sanita- 
tion experts . . . cost no more than cheap, 
inferior lye 


LEWIS’ LYE 


IMPORTANT_|: you cannot buy Lewis’ 
or Dixie Lye from your grocer, take no 
chances with substitutes. Send us a P.O. 
money order for $4.80 and we will send you 
4 dozen cans of Lewis’ Lye or Dixie Lye. 
Express prepaid in U. S. only. 





Soil Disinfection 


National authority endorses Lewis’ Lye 
and Dixie Lye for keeping kennel yards 
free from germs. Use 1 can of Lewis’ Lye 
or Dixie Lye in 7 gallons of water. Send 
for free literature. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. FS-4, 20 N. Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 
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thorough course in force retrieving. I 
agree with you-—but that particular sum- 
mer I just wasn’t able to do it. By a 
strange c coincidence, I believe that during 
that time I got more letters than I ever 
have in the same length of time from 
readers having almost exactly the same 
difficulty. One writer said: “I believe I’ll 
start giving my dogs a good substantial 
breakfast before each hunt, and see if that 
loesn’t help.” He couldn’t have thought 
of anything smarter. A hungry dog is 
naturally more likely to gobble a quail 
than a dog which isn’t hungry. 

Well, I hadn't been giving that little 
bitch a chance to retrieve for quite some 
time. I’d put a lead on her before shoot- 
ing and thus have means of keeping her 
under control, and not let her get any 
more game in her mouth. 

But last February we were in Missis- 
sippi and the last day I got it into my 
head just to try her out again. The first 
covey she found was a pretty piece of 
work, My partner and I killed three birds 
on the rise. She was quite steady to shot 
|}and wing. She retrieved all three of those 
birds, and did it nicely and tenderly ! Why 
she suddenly reversed herself and went 
| hack nicely to retrieving again, I do not 
know. All I do know is that she did it. 
Previously I had talked with three old 
|trainers about her case. One said if I'd 
send her to him, he’d agree to cure her. 

\nother offered to try. The third said 
| the case sounded so extreme as to be hope- 
less. He thought I'd better never give her 
a chance to get near a dead bird again. 





| will prove during the current season. I 
am going to take a chance and give her 
the opportunity to retrieve. Whether she 


them to me, I can’t at this date predict. 
If any of you are enough interested to 


truth of what does happen. In conclusion, 
all I want to say is that this bitch has 





|’ now should have been done. 


Horace Lyte 


| TREX OF CHANCEFIELD 
LEADS CUP RACE 


S the springer spaniel field trial sea- 


son for 1936 draws to a close, Trex of | 


Chancefield, owned by F. J. Squires, is in 
the lead, with a total of 13 points, for the 


Field & Stream Challenge Cup which is | 


awarded each season to the dog that has 
| done the most outstanding work. Two 


other excellent performers, Earlsmoor | 


Dick, owned by Dr. Samuel Milbank and 
Mrs. W. A. M. Morin’s Fast are hot on 


his heels, however, with ten points each. | 


Two trials approved by the English Span- 


iel Field Trial Association and held in the | 
\tlantic States remain to be heard from | 


at the time of this writing, so it is still 
possible for either of the two dogs in sec- 


ond place to tie or beat Trex of Chance- | 
field. In the case of a tie a committee will | 
be appointed by the president of the Eng- | 


lish Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion to decide the award. 


Last year the cup was awarded to H. L. | 


Ferguson’s Fleet of Falcon Hill which 
has only competed in one qualifying trial 
| this season, thereby earning five points. 
| Mr. Ferguson has practically retired him 
| from field trials this season. In order to 
qualify for the award a dog is required 
| to compete in at least three official trials 
———- by the English Spaniel Field 
| Trial Association and held in the Atlantic 
States. Five points are awarded for a first 
| place, three for a second, two for a third 
and one for a fourth. 
The Field & Stream Challenge Cup was 


The question now arises as to how she | 


tries to eat them, or whether she'll bring | 
know, I'll be glad to tell you the exact | 


not been force trained to retrieve, as I | 


Wise dog owners make 
MILK-BONE First Choice 
for year-round feeding 


Foods for your own table are made with no 
more care to insure the wholesomeness and 
purity of their ingredients than is Milk- 
Bone, the quality food for your dog. Milk- 
Bone is made of clean beef meat, cereals, 
irradiated yeast, cod liver oil and other 
food minerals. Its hard crunchy bone shape 
brings an added benefit—in encouraging 


the gnawing and grinding so necessary to 
keep a dog’s teeth and gums in good condition. Get 
| a package of Milk-Bone from your dealer today. Or 
| send a post-card for a free sample to Milk-Bone 
Bakery, National Biscuit Company, Dept. D-137, 
449 West 14th St., New York. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
gpuervBs™ ~— COMPANY'S 
Doc MILK-BONE BAKERY 


Spring 1 S i l 
A.K.C, registered ringer No. 225081 born August 1, 
1936. One male and 3 females black and white, and 
3 females black, white and tan. Litter of 7 males 
and 3 females all black and white, litter registered 
A.K.C., born Sept. 7, 1936. Two white and black 
males, registered litter No. A.K.C. 194898, born 
March 6, 1936. These youngsters are direct and close- 
up progeny of Dual-Champion Horsford Hetman and 
Flint of Avendale, Triple F. T. Champion Rex of 
Avendale, F. T. Champions Prince of Avendale and 
| Collinette and Champions Springhok of Ware and 

Matford Patty. All are inoculated for distemper, 
Laidlaw-Dunkin formula. and are good looking dogs 
of correct type. The 2 March males are priced at $20 
each, the August _ a oe mber litters are males 
$15 and females $12. ill ship C.0 


| FENDALE KENNELS 


. A.K.C. No. 3666 
3 Clifford, “aoa Gloversville, N. Y. 























SPRINGER 
- SPANIELS 
AT STUD 
Commander II of Avandale 
Errand Bov of Avandale 
Roghurst Prince Albert 
Tuppies two to. eight 
months, 
7" LS ; COLQUITT HARDMAN 
Commander I of Avandale Box 56, Commerce, Ga. 


A LIVE XMAS GIFT 


Springer Spaniel Pups of superb field and show 
qualities. Immunized 

against distemper (English 

Treatment). Beautiful in- 

| dividuals, good hunters, 

great companions. 

Sired by my great Champions 


McDANNELL $8¢ KENNELS ii 


1A 
1607-5th Ave. Moline, 111. OF AVANDALE, 
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HIGH CLASS 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 

For Sale. Sired by my two great studs 
International Champion Belmoss Cocksure 
and Imported Field Trial Winner Firenob 

from the finest dams obtainable. 
Females $20. Males $25. 

Carroll F. Hockersmith, Box 151, Shippensburg, Pa. 








Springer Spaniels of Quality 


Please tell us what you want. We have them 
for every purpose. All ages and colors, bred 
for quality and working ability. they can and 
do win in both field and show. Get one of our 
good bitches either open, or bred to one of our 
winning studs. They are a sound investment 
yielding both pleasure and profit. 

Kesterson’s Kennels Skamokawa, Wash. 

° 
Announcement Extraordinary ! ! ! 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANITELS bred from the greatest show 
and field trial bloodlines ever developed. Thoroughly trained 
males and females, obedient, steady to shot. excellent retrievers 
and game finders, any kind of game, land or water, only $75.00 
up. Brood bitches (some in whelp) $50.00 up. Puppies ready 2 
train $35.00 up. Free from all diseases. Over distemper. AK 
reg. No duty. Terms if desired. Send for catalogue and PR ov 
SILVERDALE KENNELS (REG.) 


50 Whitehall Ave., Geo. Kynoch, Prop., Winnipeg, Can. 
Established 1910 
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awarded for the first time last season after | 
it had been presented to the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association 
by Eltinge F. Warner to be used as a con- | 
crete recognition of the year’s champion. | 
Until this cup was placed in competition | 
no such recognition had been made, and 


Field & Stream Challenge Cup 


as a result an added interest has been | 
given to the series of trials held on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Following the first three dogs in the 
order of their standing in the year’s events 
are: 

Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Bozo Bar Mate— 
six points. 

Dr. Samuel Milbank’s Squire of Chance- 
field—five points. 

H. L. Ferguson’s Fleet of Falcon Hill— 
five points. 

Mrs. Philip Dater’s Morewood Rush— | 
four points. 

Col. and Mrs. J. D. Tilford’s Tilford’s | 
Betty—three points. 

Harry I. Caesar’s Hollybrook Abandon | 
—two points. 

Harry I. Caesar’s Hollybrook Speed of 
Elecova—two points. 

Robert McLean’s Earlsmoor Flash—} 
two points. 
Joseph C. Quirk’s 
Greenfair—two points. 
Elias C. Vail’s Jack of Jumping Brook 

—one point. 

Mrs. Fraser M. Horn’s Trent Valley 
Meg—one point. 

By the time this January issue is on the 
newsstands (December 15th) the Mon- 
mouth County Spaniel Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, at Big Brook Pheasant Farm, at 
Freehold, N. J., and the Valley Forge | 
Springer Spaniel Club scheduled for 
Lambertville, New Jersey, will have been 
run and the name of the new champion | 
for 1936 will be known! 

Tracy Lewis. 


TEACHING TO HEEL 


FTEN you may be caught out with 

your dog, afield or elsewhere, with 
no lead. But you may very urgently de- | 
sire him, for various good reasons, to 
come in to you and walk at heel. The 
command, common to all trainers, is 
“Heel.” 

Have pupil on lead and stroll along. 
Have in one hand a rolled newspaper or 
gentle” switch. Hold lead in left hand, 
reaching backward. This will hold dog in 
Proper position at your heels—where you 
want him, close to you. If he tends to creep 
ahead too far, tap his nose with the paper 
and make him back up. 

‘Practice makes perfect.” Practice this 
Patiently and, before you know it, your 
dog will come in to heel, and walk to 
heel, at command. “Heel,” in these days, 
1s one of the really useful commands, es- | 
pecially so if occasion requires to cross 
heavily traveled highways in the course | 
ot a hunt, : ; PM. Bie | 


Delightful Pal of | 
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NERVOUSNESS, BAD COAT PROVED 
DUE TO MISTAKES IN FEEDING 














CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 
Wall Jaomous 
Firveyors of fous foods 


Treated by 
*Dr.A.C.M 


Condition illustrated by McKenzie 


lrish setter regains top condition 
after 25 days on exclusive PARD diet 


@ Said Dr.M 


, the veterinarian who treated this 


setter: ““The symptoms displayed—excessive shed- 
ding and a nervous condition—are common in my 
practice. All too often they indicate really serious 
deeper-lying troubles, caused by incorrect feeding.” 

Swift & Company has fed PARD as an exclusive 
diet to over 100 pedigreed dogs through 3 genera- 
tions. Not a single dog has ever developed dietary ~ 
trouble of any kind. This superb record proves that 
Pard is one ration you can give your dogs with per- 
fect confidence. Swift & Company, Chicago. 


_# -PARD...swirt’s CANINE-TESTED 
‘ FEEDING FORMULA 


*Permission has been given by Dr. A.C. M 


to supply his name and address on request. 











Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1. Dog collars and har- 
ness made to order. 

. BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 


Home guards, loyal compan- | 


ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





; Box A, Galion, Ohio 
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Unless You Give Me This Relief 


A dog doesn’t like to itch, scratch, shed his coat, 
listless, dull and mopey any more than you like to ha 
him. It may annoy you but he is suffering 
only you can help him 

His skin isn't like yours. It's nonporous 
spire. Blood impurities caused by his 
pared food, lack of natural exercise 
and set up an intense irritation under his 
drive him wild 

Won't you give him this relief 
healthy contented dog he w: #. to be 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders in 
capsules—for Dogs vad all breeds, any age 
natural blood correctives his system needs. Given regular 
on Saturday each < ears they quickly end the condition th 
auses scratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetit 
eczema and a host of other ills. 
healthy and contented. 

Easy to aduiaie ster. safe, harmless and inexpensive. R 
Hunters Condition Powders—the famous prescription of 
celebrated "English Veterinary Surgeon—are for sale 
leading Drug Stores and Pet Sho Ds 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ for a package—a b, 
month's supply—direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Cc 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
six-fold action benefits every vital ore an - yo 
You'll never know how fine you dog 
until you have tried them, 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
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WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Pons of Wingan 
anchory Trump of Wingan 
Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
janchory Night Light of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 
DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 


Ch. Drinkstone 
Ch. B 


Imp 
Imp 
Imp 
Imp. 
Imp. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you eannot afford to lose 
a single duck 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 

- ‘ Communicate with 


182 
Philadelphia 


| walking away, 








Old Maryland Strain 


CHESAPEAKES 


with coat, bone and conformation 


O. M. Porter, M.D. 
South Dakota 


Sisseton 








‘ 7 
Chesapeake Bay Puppies 
By Howe’s Bonnie LappIE 

Bup’s JUNE PARKER 

Three Females. Whelped Sept. 2. 
1936. A very uniform lot. All Golden Red in 
Color. Both sire and dam proven ambitious 
natural dual type retrievers. Price $35.00 each 


Neil M. Leitch, M.D. Warroad, Minnesota 


Five Males 








GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 


Exceptional Puppies for Field or Bench 
Usually on hand for sale 
FRANTELLE KENNELS 
P.O. Box 12 Cuddebackville, N. Y. 


Write MICHAEL A. CLEMENS 
204 Edgemont Place Teaneck, N. J. 
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Rear view of R. R. M. Carpenter’s Dilwyne Kennels 


Training A Timid Dog 


HREE weeks before quail season 
opened in 1934 I bought a seven- 
months-old Irish setter pup that was sup- 
posed to have been hunted some and not 
gun shy. I am partial to Irish setters any- 
way, and this one soon won my heart. 
But when I arrived home with Duke, I 
found him to be exceedingly timid—much 
more so than he had appeared at the ken- 
nel where I got him. For the first two days 
he could scarcely be coaxed from his den. 
When I tried to pet him, he would dart 


| back into his box, lie on his side and whine. 


On the third day I shut the door of his 
kennel behind him, thus forcing him to stay 
out in the yard, where I managed to spend 
a lot of my time. After attempting to make 


| friends w ith him, I didn’t bother around his 


corner of the yard any more that morning. 
I didn’t offer him food until noon, then I 


| just walked over close to where he lay, set 
| his dish down and walked away. 


A few 
minutes later I went back and removed the 
empty dish. Then I opened the door to his 
house so he could go inside, which he did 
immediately. I was much discouraged for 
I had hoped to hunt the dog when the sea- 
son opened. The next day I again fastened 
him outside. After glancing this way and 


| that a few times, he ventured over to a 
| thick bunch of grass, about ten feet away 
| from his bed, 
| the sunshine. 


and stretched out to enjoy 


Again I waited until noon to feed him, 
but instead of setting his food down and 
I sat down close by and 
coaxed him to “Come and get it.” This he 
did after a hesitating start or two. It wasn’t 
long until I was scratching his head and 
stroking his sides. By the time I opened his 
box that night he had decided we could be 
friends and would come to me after a little 
coaxing. After that I made it a point never 
to give him cause to mistrust or be afraid 


| of me. 


There were times when my patience 
was almost gone and I would be about 
ready to give Duke up as hopeless. The 
1934 hunting season was half over before I 
could get him two hundred yards from the 
house without his suddenly tucking tail 
and streaking home. I tried taking him out 
with other dogs. This failed. When hauled 
out of a car or wagon he would lie where 
he was placed on the ground or crawl 
along on his belly at my feet. I had also 
learned he did not know what a gun was 
and the sound of one was too much for his 
nerves. 

When I was working in the yard the 
pup would be at my heels and was quick 
to learn the meanings of, “Come here, 
Duke,” or “Down, Duke,” but he positively 
refused to “go get” anything. Yet although 
he was just such a disappointment to me 
as I have described, I was still very fond 
of him and did all I could to win and keep 
his affection. 

By the end of the summer of 1935 he had 
grown into a fair-sized dog and was out- 


growing some of his timidness. He would 
follow me around over the farm and ven- 
ture a short distance away on exploring 
trips of his own. He also showed a desire 
to chase anything that would run or fly 
away from him. 

For a long time Duke had been paying 
some sparrows a lot of attention, though he 
couldn't get into the chicken yard to them. 

One morning I took my .22 rifle, and 
after going a short distance from the yard, 
I killed a sparrow and brought it to the 
dog. Naturally he wanted to eat it; but 
after letting him smell the bird a few times, 
I laid the sparrow up where he could see 
but couldn’t get it. He sat on guard of the 
bird until I took it away. Next day I killed 
another sparrow and called the dog into 
a field of short grass. After letting him 
see and smell the bird, I threw it a short 
distance from me, at the same time calling, 

“Dead bird, Duke! Find dead bird!” He 
didn’t have to hunt for it, he saw exactly 
where the bird had fallen and was after 
it before it hit the ground. Grabbing the 
bird, he started chewing on it, but at the 
same time was heeding my calls and com- 
ing toward me. I met him about half way 
. got the bird before he could swallow 

That was the first step in teaching him 
pe retrieve. After a few days’ training he 
would “lie down” at my command and 
stay there until after I had thrown the 
bird and I had given my order to “find it.” 
He understood he was to return the bird to 
me without chewing on it. 


A L the time I worked with the dog I 
carried the rifle with me, but had not 
fired it while close to him. Then came what 
I considered the test. I shot and killed a 
sparrow the dog was watching, and as it 
fluttered from the tree to the ground I 
called, “Dead bird, Duke! Get it.” He did, 
laying the dead sparrow at my feet. He 
could have been no more proud if he had 
retrieved a quail or cock pheasant. 
3efore long I was shooting sparrows 
with a twelve-gauge shotgun and training 
a dog that was no longer gun shy, but one 
that wanted to go places and hunt things. 

Quail season of 1935 opened and Duke 
was soon pointing and holding them 
staunchly for me. 

Some hunters may scoff at the idea of 
training a bird dog with anything other 
than game birds, but for me it was a meais 
of obtaining desired results. Possibly my 
dog wouldn’t win prizes in a trial, but he 
hunts far and fast, will hold when on point, 
knows what I mean when I signal. 

I also use him to retrieve wild ducks from 
ponds and sloughs. His reddish brown 
color isn’t so noticeable to approaching 
game, and he will remain very quiet wait- 
ing for ducks or geese to come on. 

With patience and kindness we caf 
train our dogs. That i is the lesson from this 
true experience of mine. 

GLENN Brown 
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NEW ENGLAND BIRD DOG 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


ADY B. GAY, 


stylish, merry, orange 

and white setter bitch, owned and 
handled by Dr. L. J. Hyde of Methuen, 
Mass., is the new Champion of New Eng- 
land. 

The stake was run under natural hunt- 
ing conditions on seven courses laid out 
on the 1,400-acre preserve at Scotland, 
Connecticut, maintained by W. Lee White 
of New York, in conjunction with the 
Connecticut State Board of Fisheries and 
Game, as a Game Management Area 
solely for the purpose of this stake. The 
Championship is sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of New England Field Trial 
Clubs. 

Commencing Friday morning, October 
30th, the sixteen crack dogs of New Eng- 
land ran hour heats. From these the 
judges, Dr. James S. Goodwin of Con- 
cord, Mass., and Elias C. Vail of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, selected six outstand- 
ing dogs for the final series. Lady B. Gay 
was braced with Country Lass, pointer 
bitch, owned and handled by Herbert G. 
Silver of Boscawen, N. Lexington 
Jake, pointer dog, owned by Vinton W. 
Mason of Lexington, Mass., also handled 
by Silver, was braced with Garrison Hill 
Frank, pointer dog, owned by Joseph 
Smith and handled by Wayne M. Colby 
of Exeter, N. H. Gray Rock Mary, point- 
er bitch, owned by Paul Whitin 5th and 
handled by A. C. Biggi, was braced with 
Country Boy Mallwyd, pointer dog, owned 
by Ralph Littlefield and handled by H. G. 
Silver. These braces were run in two hour 
heats on different courses and, at their 
conclusion, Garrison Hill Frank and 
Lady B. Gay were selected to run a 
Third Series before the latter was finally 


declared Champion. The final _ series 
was judged by Elias Vail and W. Lee 
White. 


The new Champion is by Florendale 
Lou's Beau, famous sire, out of Miss Gay 
Girl. Though diminutive i in size, she is ex- 
ceedingly lofty in style and her three heats 
in this stake, against the combined com- 
petition of the best pointers in New Eng- 
land, were not only an outstanding exhi- 
bition but serve to demonstrate that a good 
setter is still a match for the best of the 
pointers. I 


THE DAY OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER 


ANY tides have flowed and ebbed 
since that stormy day in the year 

y when an English brig was wrecked 
the coast of Mary land. The crew was 
Stent by the American ship Canton 
and, subsequently, her cargo was sal- 
vaged. Aboard the craft, which had 
sailed from Newfoundland, there were 
two puppies—a dog and a bitch. They 


A dog’s lije has its advantages in Montchanin, Del. 


were of the Newfoundland dog kind, a | 


large breed of dog always kept on the 
ships of that time. As adults, they were 
employed for the purpose of swimming 
ashore with a light line where the land- 
ing for a small boat was_ perilous. 
Through the services of the dog, con- 


tact with men on shore was made. There 


were no rockets and breeches 
those times. 

The two dogs taken off the stranded 
brig were given by the skipper to the 
Chesapeake Bay men who had been the 
crew's hospitable entertainers in trouble. 
The male puppy was a dingy red in col- 
or. He was named Sailor. The bitch was 
black in color and was called Canton, 
after the rescuing boat. 

From Sailor and Canton, 
ed, came the famous 
peake Bay dogs 
throughout North 


buoys in 


it is record- 
breed of Chesa- 
rightly considered 
America extremely 
hardy water dogs; also capital retrievers 
in all weathers. In few, if any, countries 
are severer duck-hunting conditions ex- 
perienced than in the United States and 
Canada. Consequently the Chesapeake re- 
triever may now be found everywhere. 
He has been and is the general dog-help 
most approved by gunners here, there and 
everywhere. 

However, 


it has only been during the 
last few 


years that the Chesapeake’s 


claims as a retriever of feather and fur | 


from the land have been demonstrated 
before the followers of field trials or 
tests for retrievers of all varieties. Until 
recently, the Chesapeake was looked up- 
on as simply a duck-dog and a happy- 
go-lucky four-legged fellow unafraid of 
the coldest waters on fhe roughest and 
coldest days. As a retriever of pheasant 
and other upland game, he was almost 
ignored. 

Nowadays, Chesapeakes are being ex- 
ported for land and water retrieving; 
also bench shows and the everyday shoot- 
ing work as practiced in Britain by the 
one-dog man. 

The Chesapeake is being well receiv- 








In summer the health-giving rays of the sun 
stimulate and increase vitamin contentin your 
og’s system. In winter essential vitamins 
must be almost c< 1 lied by food. 
Make sure your dog ne receives his full 
amount of vitamins A, B, D, E, and G by feed- 
ing TI-O-GA Dog Food. TI-G-GA is proved 
complete —in winter—in summer, Six gener- 
ations of bloodhounds have been raised and 
sustained in robust health exclusively on 
TI-O-GA. We believe no other dog xd can 
make a similar claim. Give your dog the bene- 
fit of TI-O-GA’S wholesome nutrients — vi- 
tamins—digestive enzymes—amino acids. His 
perfect condition will be your reward. 


Senc For FREE Sample 


Check below the kind of TI-O-GA Dog Food 
you prefer and we will send you an 8 ounce 
sample free, postage prepaid. 








Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 
Dept. H-55, Waverly, N.Y. 
Please send me free 8 ounce sample. 
O Tioga Dog Food Meal. 
O Tioga Dog Food Pellets. 
0 Phew 7 Puppy Food. 
O Send free copy of “Tests & Testimonials.” 
0 Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west A'Bor Food. 4.) 
Send 10 Ib. bag of TI-O-G 
(This offer good in Sh Ss. pS ey) 








ed on the other side and his appearance | 


at shows has interested the general pub- | 


lic. Observant people recognize that in 
the American Chesapeake they see a 
breed that reproduces itself as a hand- 
some dog and one that retains its type. 
This definite stamp of dog was devel- 
oped around the year 1885. Since then 
the height, weight, build, coat and colors 
of the breed have become fixed. In re- 
cent times the Chesapeake Bay Club has 


been responsible for several of the most | 


exacting tests or tasks ever set before 
retrieving dogs. In connection with the 
operations of the club, and the further- 
ance of the interests of Chesapeake dogs, 
their owners and admirers, the names of 
Anthony A. Bliss and R. M. Carpenter may 
not be passed over. Our own Eltinge F. 
Warner, Publisher of Field & Stream, 
Oscar Burke and the late Bill Hand of 
East Hampton, Long Island, New York, 





(5) TI-O0-GA 
oe complete 
DOG and PUPPY FOODS 


formerly BALORATION 








Complete Tine of wires and 
pen materials for all bird 
and animal enclosures. Write 
for catalog filled with money- 
saving values and tested fencing 
suggestions. 

CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 

1250 Tyler St. N. E. 

Minneapolis Minn. 








DOG PARASITES 


Microscopical examinations of dog feces for 

worm ova. Blood for heartworms. Skin speci- 

men for mange mites and fungi. Urine analysis. 
CHAS. E. CROWE, D.V.M. 

1827 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring 
you the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia and mem- 
bership certificate. Sign the coupon pledge 
attached herewith. Address: 

SQUARE CIRCLE, pishe & STREAM 

515 Madison Ave., N. 

I pledge myself to ee Coen Commandments of 
sat ARE CIRCLE. 





(Print name) 
(Street) 


(City) 
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were among the earlier, if not the first, 
of water-trial promotors in the country. 
Chesapeakes, it is believed, were the sole 
competitors at the first little “long shore” 
meeting. From that simple gathering of 
a few genial and sporting friends fond 
of dogs and guns there came a further 





tions. 


So the American retriever was on his | 


|W ay. 


desire for bigger and better competi- | 


IS YOUR DOG 


OFF His FOOD? 


Improper care will make your 
dog languid and “picky” about his food. 
Exercise, fresh air, sunlight and 

GLOVER’S CONDITION PILLS 
stimulate the appetite, and exert a tonic effect, 


He kept marching on. The satis- 
factory Chesapeake of yesterday was father 
of the meritorious Chesapeake of today. 


FREEMAN LLoyp 


sters 

pies sired by the 

ss English 

an merican 

and Field Trial Winner Pennine Pa- 

Hepler’s J. F. of Debonair, out 
atrons sired by Champions. Perfect | 

development, condition and delivery guaranteed. Prices 


50 pills for 60 cents. 
FEVER REDUCER AND 
STIMULANT MEDICINE 
For use in the early stages of 


$40 and $50. Service to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 


E. B. McINTYRE, er at Soring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone loninolen 245 W 





FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 


Gordon Setter Puppies 
English and Gordon Crossed 


l'edigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitehes and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. Express C. O. D. Inspection 
Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 





ENGLISH SETTERS 


PUPS’ SIRE—THE NOTED ENGLISH SETTER, 
IMPORTED INTERNATIONAL CH. PENNINE PA- 
PRON ; pups’ dam—daughter of 'NOMONT'S CHICK 
she high-bred and high-class bitch. Pups whelped June 
26, 1936, two white, black. tan and ticked, two white 
orange and ticked, show type and field qualities and 
extra-good setter pups. Write for pictures and five- 
generations breeding. $35.00 each, worth fifty each. 
Pope Dives’ « and sold on approval i a 
alth, five-generations pedig 


HOWARD W. HALL. MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 





ARISTOCRAT GUN DOGS 


of exhibition calibre 
offering several lusty 
youngsters, also field 
trial prospect in training 
since September. 
KINVARRA 
IRISH SETTERS 


Darien, Conn, 











IRISH ‘SETTERS 


JANUARY FIELD TRIALS 


Gamecock Field Trial 
ter, S. C., January 4. 

All-America Field Trial Club, January 4. 
Brownsville, Tenn. 

Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Amateur 
Stakes, Pinehurst, N. C., January 7. 
Turlock Sportsmen’s Club, Turlock, Calif., 

January 9, 10. 


Association, Sum- 


Texas Championship Field Trial Club, | 


Palestine, Tex., January 11. 
Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Open Stakes, 
Pinehurst, N. C., January 11. 

Central California Field Trial Association, 
Fresno, Calif., January 15, 16, 17. 
Southern Amateur Field Trial Club, 

| bany, Ga., January 18. 

Plantation Owners’ Bird Dog Association, 

| Garnet, S. C., January 19. 

| Continental Field Trial Club, Subscription 

Stakes, January 19. 

Lone Star Bird Dog Association, 
Tex., January 21. 

Western States Field Trial 
Marysville, Calif., January 22 to 
clusive. 

National Field Trial 
Miss., January 25. 
\ssociated Field Trial Clubs of 
Kingsville, Tex., January 29. 


Al- 


Association, 


27 in- 
Club, Shuqualak, 


Texas, 


diseases accompanied by Fever. 
Per bottle $1.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to Glover's. 


Famous DOG BOOK— 
Veterinary advice, FREE. 


Address GLOVER’S, 468 Fourth Pe N.Y. 


GLOVERS meoitines 





Let Me Train Your Dog 


To be staunch on point, back at sight. Place 
under control. Handle singles as well as find 
coveys. Steady to shot and wing. Tender mouth- 
ed retriever, and thoroughly experienced on 
actual game. Plenty birds to train on and shoot 
over your dog. Write for full information and 
low rates. 


W. C. Mason, Jr. Lavonia, Ga. 








Goliad, | 





Renew Nozw! 


SINCE Field & Stream reduced its 
price to 15 cents per copy nearly 50,000 
more sportsmen are buying it every 
month. Because of this about 4 out of 5 
newsdealers sell all their copies in the 
first few days. 


If your subscription has expired re- 


new it NOW, and make SURE of get- 


ting your copy every month. Otherwise 
you may miss an issue with something 
in it that you wouldn’t willingly miss 
for twice the subscription price. 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Irish | 
Rex, Red Jacket’s | 
lash, Imp. Red Buscenees | 


SOME PRETTY GOOD 
ADVICE 


has just been my privilege to come 


Training All Breeds 


Force retrieving 
on birds 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


field work | 





GORDON SETTERS 


Very choice puppies four months old out of 
Imported Valiant Nutmeg O’Serlway; also a 
litter out of Prudence of Avalon; as well as 
some fine grown matrons. 


SERLWAY KENNELS 
FRANKLIN PARK ILLINOIS 





OAK GROVE KENNELS 


Ina, Illinois 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters. Young dogs and puppies. Also high 
class coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox 
hounds. Rabbit hounds and Beagles. Prices rea- 
sonable. All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Descriptive lists and prices on re- 


quest. Please state kind of dog interested in. 





Bench-Type Hingfich Setter Pups 


hy Mallhawk’s Sank Boy & Janesway Gladstone Anto- 

ki-——an outstanding litter. Here is 

<l] and bench champion blood. The 

“ 3 to be had anywhere. Pups in 

an a condition. Average around 40 Ibs, 

now gt ~ —R guaranteed. Photos and five-genera- 
tion pedigree on request 


G. C. TRUESDEL 


University North Carolina 





THORNECLIFF KENNELS 


Irish Setters 


The most beautiful and best pals of any 
Breed. Bred for type and bird sense. 
Photographs and prices on request. 


LA RUE OHIO 











a 
‘I across an interesting and important lit- 
tle folder as issued by one of the country’s 
foremost trainers of pointers and setters. 
| The little folder is entitled, “The How’s 
and Why’s of My Training Service.” It 
|contains a lot of good solid meat. 
| But the point which seems to justify 
| mention here is because of some pithy in- 
formation crisply given under the head- 
ing: HOW TO HANDLE YOUR DOG 
AFTER GETTING HIM HOME 
FROM TRAINER. It will be valuable if 
| every person who ever goes afield behind 
|a pointer or setter reads and heeds this 
comment, as follows: 
“My method of training is not to use 

too many commands, as too many cause 
the dogs to become confused, especially 
when being shot over and handled by an 
owner who is likely to become excited. 
There are just two commands that are ab- 
solutely necessary to train a dog and keep 
him trained. These are ‘Whoa’ and ‘Come 
here.’ Of the two, ‘Whoa’ is the more im- 
portant. If your dog will stop promptly 
and come to you, the rest is easy. If he 
| tries to crowd a pointing og, say ‘Whoa!’ 
| lf he becomes excited, ‘Whoa!’ If a 
| bird flushes wild or "aeheceion say 
|‘Whoa!’, and he must stop and stay until 
| sent on. When first getting dog from trainer 
and before taking him in the field, put check 
| line or lead on him and work him in the 
yard a few times until he gets used to the 
| sound of your voice and taking orders from 
| you. Never allow him to drift away from 
| obeying order ‘Whoa,’ and avoid working 
| him with untrained dogs and shot-break- 
| ing shooters.” mB. 1. 











Handsome four-year-old _ registered 


orange belton, sound, healthy. Excellent 
worker, any kind cover or weather. Bench-show type 
orange belten; house. car broken. Staunch and steady 
to shot. Tender retriever, guaranteed perfect on quail, 
grouse, woodcock and pheasants. Excellent sire of 
beautifully colored puppies that hunt and point very 
young. This dog is a stylish worker. Three Hundred 
takes him, guaranteed. Young dogs, puppies, broken 


dogs for sale at all times 
Ryman’s Gun Dog Kennels. Shohola Falls, Pa. 














Two great books! 
** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Both 
for 
$2.75 


ALL SPANIELS AND 


TRAINI NG 





Or: 
1 year’s ry to FIELD & oTneae $1. va 


2.00 
$3.50 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


EA 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIE TR 
s THE! 


ETTERS 


&S$ 
ALL D 
TRAINING 


LD 
AN 





FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Wow le 
KEEP YOUR 
DOG WELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are unequalled 


for treating nervous troubles, 


loss of appe- 


tite, sluggishness, weakness and after effects 
of hunting, injuries or disease. 
Sergeant’s Cod Liver Oil Capsules 


. Rich in Vitamins A and 
anemia and rickets. Help build 
in puppies and dogs. 


D. Fine for 
strong bodies 


Sold by Drug and Pet stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s Book on the 


care of dogs or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2150 W. Broad St. « Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
jololem yi] >) led), | 














Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM 


BERRY 


KENNELS 


KENTUCKY 





SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 


Coon, Skunk, Cpossum, Mink hounds 


and nine years of age, good for a 


allowed—References in your state 





Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. RamMsEy 


Creek KENNELS, Ramsey, IIL. 
Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


No. 1 High elass Coon hounds $75. No. 1 Combination 


$50. Good average 


Combination tree hounds $30. Old Coon hounds eight 
season or two $20. 
Young, well started, long-eared Coon hounds, one and 
two years $15. Best of Rabbit hounds $12.50. Coon 
hound pups $5. High class Fox. Cat and Deer hounds 
$35. Bird dogs thoroughly trained on Quail $50. Trial 


Henry Fort Fort Smith, Arkansas 








FOR SALE 


Hymon 


Kentucky Coon Dogs 


and combination hunters. Sold on your ap- 
proval. (My dogs tree.) An extra high-class 
pair of Rabbithounds for $20.00. List free. 


RIVERHILL KENNELS 


Kentucky 








LOOK, COON HUNTERS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky’s best thorough- 
ly trained four-year-old male coon and opossum 
hounds. Redbone-bluetick breed, fast and wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt any- 
where, either hills or bottoms. Rabbit, stock, fox 
and deer broken. Priced to sell on trial. Money- 
back guarantee, Picture showing breeding. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 








$27.504 
Your dog gives you hi 


“Buffalo’’ Portable Yard. 
descriptive Booklet 85-G, 








Give your dog a break! 


s best— 


give him the protection of a roomy 


Write for 


574 TERRACE 
‘« BUFFALO, N. Y. 











TREVALLEN SETTERS and 


Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining 





8. Merwyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, A 
tithe 


SPRINGERS 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 


the best of B. C. 


and Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
ve seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Iberta, Canada 
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| HUNTING WITH HOUNDS | 


INCE his recent death, the sporting | 
J press has carried quite a number of 
discussions and comments on the interest- 
ing life of J. M. Avent, of Hickory Valley, 
Tenne ssee. “Uncle Jim,” as his best friends 
| usually called him, had a reputation as one 
| of the most successful handlers of field trial | 
dogs for many years. Yet although he | 
handled Sioux and Mohawk II, Comanche 
Frank, and various other winners of the 


These dogs helped to catch 153 possums 
during last year 


| 


economically 


THIS WINTER—AND STILL 
KEEP HIM IN FINE 
CONDITION 


|The practice of feeding a hunting dog al- 


most anything during his idle months is 
largely a thing of the past. Hunt Club has 


| been responsible for an important change 


in feeding practice. Hunt Club’s low cost, 
combined with its nutritive value has made 
it possible to feed a dog at a minimum 
cost right thru the winter and still keep him 
in finest physical condition. Don’t confuse 
Hunt Club with the usual “meal type” foods. 
For Hunt Club is distinctly different. It 


| supplies a higher vitamin potency, a more 
| nutritive balance and what is the most no- 


ticeable difference of all, dogs don’t have to 


| be coaxed to eat it. Also there is no danger 


| your dealer’s name and we'll send you a 


of the intestinal upsets and skin rashes that 
come from feeding uncooked food and 
foods with poor mineral balance. You can 
feed Hunt Club at a cost of 2c to 5c a day. 
Send $1.00 for a 10-lb. bag shipped pre- 
paid east of Mississippi River or send us 


| full 10-cent box free, postpaid. Maritime 
| Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| National Field Trial Championship, as | 


| well as numerous other titles, it has been 
| interesting to note that almost invariably 
| those who have written lately about Jim 
| Avent have referred to his great love of 
hounds. 

I know that when I was helping judge 
the National Championship at Grand 
Junction, Tennessee, during the winter of 
1933, “Uncle Jim” urged me to slip off 
with him one night and hear the music of 
his hounds running fox. I wasn’t able to 
manage it at the time—but have often re- 

| gretted since that I didn’t get to go. Verily, 
to hear the hounds at work is sweet music 
| indeed. Jim Avent has tltrilled many a field 
trial gathering by his trailing dog remin- 
iscences—running the fox in_ Tennessee, 
or bear in the canebrakes of Mississippi! 

Avent, in fact, attracted a great deal of 
attention with a hound he once trained to 
track down wide-going field trial dogs. 

| There wasn’t any chance for a dog to bolt 

and get away with it when “Uncle Jim” 
put that hound to work. And if in the pro- 
cess of training or conditioning a dog, the 
pointer or setter might be either out of 
sight or out of hand, the ever-ready hound 
soon rectified matters and brought bird 
dog and handler together again. 

Hounds! The very name is significant to 

| one who loves the chase in any form. It 
may be the fox—or bear—mountain lion— 
| deer, possum or coon—even the lowly rab- 
bit. When hound voices begin to sing on 
the trail, to many ears that’s the sweetest 
| music they'll ever hear. 


re show this month we are indebted to R. 








| For the ‘hound pictures we are privileged | 


Haley, of Charlotte, North Carolina. | 


Siaaaee of these dogs, he says: “We 
caught one hundred and fifty-three pos- 
sums with them last season.” How would 
you like to have been standing right by 
those saplings with them on the occasion 
| of these pictures ! I know I would and I 
don’t mean “maybe !” |) oe 


HUNT CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 
| RABBITHOUNDS 


1 offer For Sale A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 





Mayport 
| Clarion County, Pa. 








Attention, Hunters! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and combina 
tion hunting hounds, also bird dogs—thoroughly train- 
ed, shipped for free trial. Also young started hounds 
and pups. Write for full description and free literature 
showing pictures and breeding. State dog in which 
most interested, 


Kentucky Coonhound Kennel 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 











Finest Perfected Strain in Amer- 
ica. Healthy, good type. Xmas 
he . puppies, three months old, only 
“lap, — agxe™ 15. Also youngsters, broken 
“] Born WY stock, Dime brings literature. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
Desk B. E. A. Kopp. Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 














BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you eutdoors— 
fot like this—but 
HOUNDS & HUNTING 
tells you how to train, show, breed. pack 
beagles The shows and field trials 
Copy. 20c, Yearly, $1.50 
MOUNDS & HUNTING, 41 S Park St, Decnter, 
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Rabbits Hy flats | Wild Cotton Tail Rabbits 


; alive for restocking purposes. Shipping sea- 
VV ALLE ee son from November 20th to February Ist. 
COT TONTAILS AND { Wi coh Shippers with fifteen years’ experience. 
JACKS (H ARE) Animal Exchange Quincy, Penna. 
New low prices on Wild Rabbits | 
Can furnish any number in season for restock- RAISE RABBITS FOR US 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and We Pay You Up To SS Saad. O 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times Also it ve ‘ou in Touch wit 8 SWLITE UAIL 
except in hot weather. VERYWHERE. Large ill ara 


also co : 
Live arrival guaranteed. OO ta FARMER (Mexican Imported) 


Every customer satisfied. and monthly — yy Goins tints tam Genie fends taik 











names of parts 
EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas of , ea. continuously buy all and keen alertness only on free range 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10cents. as nature demands. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., New City, N. Y. Our wild trapped birds are thus qual- 


ified to succeed im your cover. eir 
ATi oon QUEBEC MINK =wescnce= 














Plant Now! Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers are not domestic...they are game birds. 


Spat eee Ree Shipped subject to S$ Live delivery guaranteed. Reservations 
fishing grounds. Wild Rice, : 40 oOo EACH 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 5 days inspection 7 now! November to March delivery. 


30 others deseribed in free illus- These are 100¢7 pure Quebec mink. They originated 

trated —— See oe — and on one of the oldest mink ranches in Quebec FREE FOLDER 

receive free plan My mink have been selectively bred in pens for over 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 20 years and are serond to none, 1935 edition of booklet | SLANDARD BIRD COMPANY 
Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin covering all phases of mink raising $1.00. Insurance Bldg. (C) San Antonio, Texas 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 


Office: 865 N, Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. CANADIAN GEESE 


insure Better Shootin Raccoons—Improved Heavy Strain 
Mated Pairs, large type, trained Canadian 


DUCK, PHEASANT. » 

GUAI "snd other same row natural foods net Gur Weight about 40 Ibs. each Geese, priced reasonably for quick sale. Ex- 
only attract the ks and at maturity. Bred females. cellent show stock breeders or decoys. 
but also HOLD them to Also minks and skunks. 


sPeand suggeuotions snd Mostrated book 7D Sitoss auniite festete WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
MN Pree! oer ’ & es 
aad Best foode-lowest prices! tive, interesting catalog, Route 5 Oshkosh, Wis, 
inti vit LIFE NURSERIES sie 10c. 
'. x Oshkosh a . . . 
Shady Fur Farming Co., Springfield, Minn. Dien witien, ns aieodtinaen 


Tarnedge Foxes please mention FIELD & STREAM 


Estan.isnep 1910 
—— ay Have Won Quad FOR SALE 

Show Championshi ‘a “e 

Best Fo ] 

w alt F ay Me National Show) 1000 Genuine W ild Turkeys 
sure-growing Duck—Fish—Upland | Four, consecutive years and Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Game Bird Foods. 40 Years’ Success One-Third of all First Prizes. 
Order Now! avete Linited! De- Finest _grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show Also Deer for sale 


Prize Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 


seribe place—Advice—Folder Free. tified foundation stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize WOODMONT ROD & GUN CLUB 


Winners aad High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 


o low or average grade of fo talogue. oN. i P. Bridges, Secretary 
Teneai'’s S28. | eS nomena Berkeley Springs, W. Va 
ry , 
Follow 


FOR SALE | QUAIL SHOOTING 
Five Hundred to One Thousand the Leader Deer Wild Turkey 


e ° . Guides and dogs furnished 
Full Wing Wild Mallard Ducks | ||) Frecp&Srream leads all sporting | Season opens Nov. 20 
° . * | Bob-whi il—P ild k 
TRANQUILLITY FARMS magazines in game breeding ad- | ec taiedinte ond totus @elbeeer 


ALLAMUCHY, N. J. vertising. The reason? Results! | OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
miei P. H. Cash Crescent City, Fla 




































































Eastern Mink 5 Ba ‘ , ? : 
trom year's. selective ont ; Shooting Asla-Mode e You can have better shooting by _Pro 


We shall. book s limited viding your own game birds. Send 25c in 
we LA cash or stamps for a copy of GAME Breeder & Sportsman, a publication devoted te 


— FR more game and how to raise it, and learn how others are enjoying good shooting. 


or refer Information on how to raise either pheasants or quail will also be sent you. 


tive folder 35 GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 


se 203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
St. Johnsbury. Vt. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- & 
ive worm treatment. 
eep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. — 
tical remo 
on the Presa D Dogs of all 
and ages- ADDRESS DESK \N-16-A 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big. honest 
values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FREE. 


1150 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY | 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








German Shorthaired Pointers 
REGISTERED 


The Shooting Dog Deluxe—Superior natural retrieving 
pointers, on land or water. Select young stock—many 
old enough to start this Fall and others younger. like- 
wise at prices you cannot afford to overlook—sired by 
my stud, Champion Baron Von Brickweede. an outstanding producer 
and field dog of great merit. Try one thix Fall and see for yourself the 
many reasons for German Shorthaired Pointer popularity. 
ERVIN P. MILLER 
Sunnybrook Farm Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio 














GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written] emma 





Miss Beryl Lloyd, youngest breeder of | 


prize setters in Great Britain 


Questions and Answers 


OLD BITCH HAS TUMOR 


Ques.—For some little time my 15-year-old 
- bitch has been developing quite a tumor, 
\§ consulted my veterinarian at least a year ago 
| about operating and he was very positive in his 


| determination not even to consider such a thing 
| in view of 
| growing larger, until today it is not only 


her age. But the tumor is constantly 
un- 
sightly, but I should think would be very un- 
comfortable. Except for this tumor and the fact 
that she is deaf, my bitch seems to be in un- 
usually good condition for her age. 

I want to do everything possible for the wel- 
fare of this setter, to which I am very much 
attached. Do you think my veterinarian has 
given me sound advice? 

R. K. Jupson. 


Ans.—No mention was made in your letter 
as to the location, size or age of tumor which 
afflicts your 15-year-old setter. Taking out an 
extensive tumor, such 
mighty severe and shocking experience for a 
bitch as old as yours, more so because you are 
sure to find considerable kidney 
age in a bitch of this age 


Personally I would say ‘that your veterinarian | 


good judgment in 
operate. I would consider it more fair to this 
bitch, if operation were mandatory, painlessly 
to end her suffering. H. L. 


was using not wanting to 


HAS STOPPED RETRIEVING 


Qves.—I have a pointer bitch 
Last year at the first of our quail season she re- 
trieved birds perfectly. 
season I hunted her with a dog I had recently 
purchased. The dog began taking the birds away 


} em the bitch while she was retrieving them. I 


Second Edition—Third Printing 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 
e pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
Minted from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
ae: important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
Story of actual training as you've ever read. 
The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firup 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
.”” has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
ium is is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
tter than the first. 
j Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of on 
point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 
P Get this Great New BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
i training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
vem trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 
! year subscription for Field & Stream and a co 
py of 
7 book (value $3.50), for only $2.75. 
year subscription and a copy of book (value $4.50), 
for only $3.50. : : “ 


Book alone: $2.00. 
your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Send 


attempted to stop him but being a hard dog to 
handle, I failed to do so before the bitch was 
ruined for retrieving work. Since last year I 
have gotten rid of the dog and have worked with 
the bitch, but she refuses to retrieve at all. She 
will find the dead bird, but will only drop it 
where she finds it. Can you tell me or suggest 
any way to get this bitch to retrieve birds again? 
M. Davis. 


Ans.—Now that you have gotten rid of the 
cause of her refusal, perhaps when your season 
opens and you can kill birds for her, she may 
start retrieving fant at least shortly, if -” 
right away. If she doesn’t take it up again, 
resume the only thing would be to _ tae 
her to retrieve. 





A Service to Our Readers 


IELD & STREAM readers are made up 

of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. oo Beene for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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3 years old. | 


About the middle of the | 


as of the mamma, is a | 


and liver dame | 
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LACTOL is the World’s finest food for 
rearing puppies and feeding in-whelp and 
nursing bitches. It closely resembles healthy 
bitch’s milk in taste, appearance and analysis 
and provides every essential for building 
strong bones, healthy flesh and firm muscles. 
Rear your puppies on LACTOL and see how 
they grow. Obtainable from: 

ApercromBigE & Fitcu Co., NEW YORK 
Fotey Doc Suppiies, PHILADELPHIA 
Jorpan Marsu Co., BOSTON 
Von Lencerke & ANTOoINE, CHICAGO 


LACTOL 


SIX BROKEN 
Pointer and Setter Dogs 


Three and four years, 





registered, good lookers, real 
shooting dogs, nice retrievers. Being worked daily, 
and guaranteed to please, $100 each. Three registered 
Pointer Bitches (one now bred), extra nice shooting 
dogs, and retrieve, $65 each. Have room for three dogs 
to train here on quail, $15 per month. 


Brooklyn Kennels, Brooklyn, Miss. 


POINTER PUPS 


Seven outstanding pointer pups whelped August 29, 
1936. Sire JAKE'S STYLISH DOCTOR, he a produc- 
ing son of MUSCLE SHOALS JAKE. Pups’ dam 
daughter of CH. EAGLE FERRIS and granddaughter 
of CH. DAPPLE JOE, she high class pointer bitch 
Pups marked white and liver. good pointer type and 
field qualities and in excellent health. Write for pic- 
tures and five generations pedigree. $25. 2 =. real 
bargains. Pups shipped and sold on appro’ 

HOWARD W. HALL MOULTRIE, “GEORGIA 














High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
owe be delay, send for our prices and other information 
to-day. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 


BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and female, and setter $45 
and $65 each. Trained where birds are 
plentiful, and kind.to get limit over. Sent 
3 days’ trial. C. O. D., you pay express. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Memphis, Tenn. 











Route 5 





JOYEUSE JOE 
the supreme pointer bird dog 


by Tip of Joyeuse ex Lady Cottonstockings; 

2nd dam by Ferris Proctor-John Proctor Lady 

Ferris; 3rd dam by Carolina Frank. Ten of 

his progeny about 18 months old, all forced 

retrievers, nicely started afield, $50.00 each. 
E. M. Bates, Ellensburg, Washington 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

@ny amount as I consider them the most humane training coll: 

sible to make. I get better results with less work with th 

collar I ever used. 

The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard «against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MaiL Postparp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportamen, 


FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New York City 


















































What duck is known as the “tar- 
“tar-pot” in Maryland? 
Ans. These names are given collectively 
to the three native species of scoters. 
Ques. How soon after blow flies lay 
eggs on meat of game will the eggs hatch? 


Ques. 


bucket” or 


Ans. Depending upon the weather, they 
may hatch within twelve hours. 

Ques. Will you kindly settle this argu- 
ment. Is it a fact that white-tailed deer 
feed only during the “light o’ the moon?” 

Ans. In the natural state whitetails may 
feed dur ing night or day, although observa- 
tion would indicate that they seldom feed 
at night, even if on the move, unless there 
is a moon. It is in country much 


outdoor lore. 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerring natural history, wildlife and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 








be easy prey when caught away from their 
burrows? While cutting weeds in a 40- 
acre tract I caught several full-grown rab- 
bits by running them on foot into the last 
stages of exhaustion. These rabbits had 
evidently lived in dense weed growth and 
when I removed the covering they were at 
a loss as to the direction of safety. I am 
safe in saying that there were a hundred 
cottontails on this acreage. 


Ans. While your theory may explain 
this occurrence, it would be well to re- 
member that sluggish cottontails, or cot- 
tontails showing any symptom of sickness, 
might possibly be ‘afflicted with Tulera- 
mia or rabbit disease. Characteristic symp- 
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Ques. Several of our club members ar- 
gue that there is one snake in this country 
—the coral snake—which has movable eye- 
lids. Is this true? 


Ans. It is not true. The so-called glass 
snake, which is not a snake but a lizard, 
has movable eyelids. 


Ques. I am going to buy some raw fox 
pelts to be made up into furs. How can I 
identify a pelt which ts prime? 

Ans. Prime fox skins are pelted a clear 
white, not even slightly blue. Buy your 
pelts from a dependable dealer and you'll 
not regret it. 

Ques. I would be deeply interested in an 

Indian word meaning “a ha- 





shot over that they ‘ ‘follow the 
moon.’ 


Ques. In one of the “Nar- 
rowest Escape from Death” 
stories in your magasine there 
was a snake called the “crait” 
mentioned. Just what snake is 
this? 

Ans. The kraits (also called 
craits) resemble and are close- 
ly allied to the cobras but do 
not possess the erectile hood. 
Kraits are said to cause more 
deaths in India than any other 
species. 


Ques. When using a home 
preparation to waterproof shoe 


soles, what method is used— 
especially if the heels are of 
rubber? 


Ans. Grease edge of sole and 
welt as this is where shoes leak 
the most. To waterproof the 
soles, if the heels are of rubber, 
use a pie pan to hold the melted 
waterproofing (enough to cov- 
er entire sole) and set the shoes 
astraddle the rim of the pan 
with heels outside. Grease sofit- 
ens rubber heels. 





lowstone National Park, “Ski-foot,” 
first appeared at Thorofare Station during the sum- 
mer of 1935. She became quite tame and was a regular 
visitor until that fall, when she disappeared. 





OY! Page a manicurist with the pruning shears 
Yes, it’s a cow moose and those are hooves—even 

if they do have out-growing toenails. 
According to Ranger David de L. Condon of Yel- 


as he called her, 


ven,” or place of peace and 
rest, in the language of the In- 
dians who once inhabited Cape 
Cod or that vicinity. 


Ans. In the Natick dialect 
of the Algonquian linguistic 
stock is: “Kuppikomuk,” a 
covert, closed place; *Enwoh- 
sinoonk,” a resting, rest; or 
“Usphowaonk,” a refuge. 


Ques. Can you tell me if 
there is any vegetable or plant 
derivative as attractive to the 
fox, wolf or coyote as catnip oil 
is to the feline tribe? 


Ans. While oil of rhodium, 
amber, anise, sweet fennel, la- 
vender, asafetida, among other 
plant derivatives, are used as 
scent decoys, usually in connec- 
tion with other ingredients, for 
Itt! the animals mentioned, none 

can compare with catnip and 
its peculiar attraction to felines. 


animal 
found? 


Where is the 
“yakalo” 
Ans. It is the hybrid off- 


spring of the mating of yak and 
buffalo (bison). Breeding ex- 


QuEs. 


known as the 








Ques. I note the woodchuck 
recipes mentioned in your de- 
partment. Well, I can remember as a boy 
how those good old aunties, Lisa and Sally, 
prepared them. Their method was to soak 
them overnight in a weak solution of salt 
and onion and a tablespoon of vinegar 
more vinegar was added if chuck was of 
carly litter). After being thoroughly wash- 
ed in clean, cold water, the chu k was al- 
lowed to stay in the kettle until same had 
boiled 20 to 25 minutes. This water was 
me n po ured off and fresh cold water added, 
to which was also added a large onion or 
tevo and four or five cloves, and, if avail- 
able, a couple of celery stalks cut into 
small pieces. Just before the meat was done, 
a tablespoon of flour was well mixed in a 
half cup of cold water, and added to broth 
as a thickener. The meat and the gravy 
with fresh home-made bread is something 
I've never forgotten. 

Ans. This recipe sounds mighty entic- 
ing, and we are passing it along for the 
scrapbooks. 


Ov ES. Have you ever heard of cotton- 
tails being so physically undeveloped as to 


toms of this disease are weakness and 
sluggishness in a rabbit. Such rabbits 
should not be handled, as Tuleramia is 
communicable to man, frequently with fa- 


tal results. 


Ques. /s there any pheasant that would 
do well in southern California mountains 
at about 5300 feet elevation? The country 
is rugged, well timbered with oak and pine ; 
and there is plenty of brush; also a certain 
amount of snow in the winter time. 

Ans. The Reeves pheasant or the Cheer 
pheasant might be possibilities. By all 
means, however, get in touch with the 
Superintendent of State Game Farms, 
Yountville, California, for advice in this 
regard. 

Ques. (1) Is it a fact that the snapping 
turtle known as the alligator terrapin may 
bite a bather? (2) Why the name “alliga- 
tor” terrapin? 

Ans. (1) Reports indicate that this ag- 
gressive snapper has bitten bathers. (2) 
Because of its long, alligator-like tail. 


periments were made in West- 
ern Canada. 

Ques. | have just finished reading the 
wolf-drinking question and answer in the 
October issue of Frecp & Stream. J have 
had considerable experience with huskies, 
both in the States and up north, including 
the Siberian, Mackensie, Indian malemute 
and the Alaska husky. The last named will 
often run from one-half to seven-eighths 
timber wolf. None of my dogs in which the 
wolf dominated lapped water. They would 
bury their heads nearly to the eves, gulp- 
ing in great mouthfuls, and downing it 
with a sucking technique. I have always 
avoided the handling of pure wolves, as 
ee y are sluggish in harness and very stub- 
born. However, I have owned a few and 
they surely did not lap water. Don’t you 
think it might be possible that those who 
have observed wolves lapping water might 
have noted wolves or even huskies that 
had run with dogs and learned to bark and 
lap water as the latter do? 


Ans. Your letter is much appreciated. 
Reports of other readers are invited. 











— 
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A WORLD'S RECORD! 


A 1036-pound 
Tiger Shark 
taken with 


rod and reel by 
ZANE GREY 


This world-famous. author and big-game 
fisherman recently spent six months in Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand waters taking 
great fish on light tackle. He succeeded in 
taking many huge shark, including this 
World’s Record Tiger shark. 

He has written a series of articles describ- 
ing his battles with these savage monsters. 
The first will appear 





In the NEXT issue, the 
FEBRUARY 


Fieldv 
Stream 


By arrangement with Mr. Grey, Field & 
Stream will be the only outdoor magazine 
to publish articles written by him about 
his expedition. We consider this the most 
thrilling and important series of big-game 
fishing articles ever written. They will ap- 
pear at frequent intervals from now on. We 
urge you not to miss them. 





ALSO IN FEBRUARY AND COMING — MARCH 


; sea ew 5 In the March issue we'll publish another great story by 
Articles on: Grayling fishing, by Frank Dufresne; goose 


hunting, by H. L. Betten; a n¢ y es f leat} 
ig » Sse Poet I peng pia Ranger JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


Paul Gartner; retrieving shot birds, by Gerard Kohlman: You'll = that “Old Joe” in this issue, and “The Blight. 
African Buffalo, by K. E. Muscat; hunting Polar Bear ing of Jeptha” in the January issue, are extremely fine 


a at yaa ‘ : and unusual stories. “Mary Ellen Gets the Air” is equally 
by George K. Stephens; The Old Warden on duck regu- fine, a story that nobody but this greatest of all shooting 


lations, by Harold Titus. and fishing story writers could have written, 


Field & Stream is one of the fastest selling magazines on the stands today. 
Four out of five dealers will sell all their February copies in a few days. 
Give your dealer, today, an order to hold a copy for you until you call for it. 
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